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CORONEL AND THE FALKLANDS 

October, November aot December, 1914 

"111 (and tl than mth Roderick Dhu. 

nil on Ike JW4 “!S‘ te 

Whose brazen siiiis and tough bull hide 

Had Death $o often dashed aside 

for (rain’d abroad &‘ s ar,ns , i0 .. 

**!«*«•' ofto Lake,” Canto V, x* 

The Mystery of to South 

Importance of the Battleship SS-VtaR UP fl» 

von Spee~-Kear-Adnutel Cradocks Eismetag lelepo® e “ Anfvol- 


SSSSSH^g^^jjgj^ 

Battle-Cruisers— Admiral von Spee at the Falklands— Nens of the Battle and o£ 
Victory— The Achon— -Total Destruction of the German Squadron— End of the 
German Cruiser Warfare— End of the Great Strain 


AS has already been described, Admiral 
yon Spee, the German Commander* 
m-Chifif in the Far East, sailed from 
Tsmgtau (Kiauchow) 1 in the last week 
of June, with the Scharnhorst and 
Gnasenau, and on August 5, immediately 
after the Bntish declaration of war, 
these Ho powerful ships were reported 
as being near the Solomon Islands 
They were subsequently reported at 
New Guinea on August 7, and coal- 
ing at the Caroline Islands on the gth 
After this they vanished into the im- 
mense Pacific with its innumerable 
islands, and no one could tell where they 
would reappear As the days succeeded 
one another and grew into weeks, our 
concern on their account extended and 
multiplied Taking the Caroline Islands 
as the centre, we could draw daily 
1 Throughout this chapter the map on pages 
40S and 409 and the table of ships on page 416 
vi ill be found useful 


widening circles, touching ever more 
numerous points where they might 
suddenly spring into action These 
circles were vaned according as the 
Germans were credited with proceeding 
at most economical speed, at three- 
quarter speed, or at full speed , and the 
speed at which they would be likely to 
steam depended upon the nature of the 
potential objective which in each case 
might attract them 

The Mystery of Admiral von Spee 

We have seen how the m> stery of them 
whereabouts affected the movements of 
theNew Zealand and Australian convoys, 
and what very anxious decisions were 
forced upon us We have seen how the 
uncertainty brooded over the little 
expedition from New Zealand to Samoa 
how glad we were when it amved safely 
and seized the island how prompt we 
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were— proudcnlullj prompt— to snatch 
non usscl wav from the roirJstcjcl of 
Sinun tin mommt tin troops md stores 
sure hndi d W hen at length num th.ui 
h\c mils hid pissed without ant sign 
tl‘t ir pn*nii, \u took ,1 twnpl/te 
r<\uw of the whole situ it ion Ml pro 
hibihtios now pointed to thin truing to 
thi Mugilhn Struts or to the Wist 
Oust of South \menct (hi Wistruli.m 
toino) w is now proud id with superior 
is<ort Not ,i Hntish scsm! lx 
found m the amhorapi .it Simon I he 
old h it th ships wm d« uh on thurwai 
to pinrd tlu fomo\s in tin Indian 



RU IR ADMIR il colnt \on srr.r 


Count Von Spec vis bom it Copenhagen in 1S61 md sened 
with distinction in the German Nasj \In iom hi was m 
commind of the Guunn squadron on thtjClum Station but 
ibout n month before the declaration <V «ar silted from 
Tstngtau with his squadron and in August "is reported ns 
being near tlie Solomon Islands Von Spie remained it large 
a source of considerible mint) to the Brdldi Admnralt) 
and on Nos ember I at Coroncl, defeated Adqnral Cradoch s 
squadron A fen weeks later, at the ralhhAds, ion Spec 
encountered Admiral Sturdcc and, m theses fighttbat followed, 
was dcstro) ed in his turn together with all sas e oil O' his ships 


OtL'in There lias nowhere where they 
i mild do so much harm as in (he Straits 
of Magi II m Mourner, we thought we 
had indications of German coaling 
iii'r.iu/s merits on the Chilean coast 
linn ueie tumours of a fuelling Inse in 
fhe Magi Ilan Slrails, for which diligent 
ririli was being made There was 
iioimli German trade still mosmg 
•dong the Western Coast of South 
Mntnci 

first Thrcit lo South Amcrlcin W iter*! 
- -Ills App irJtlon at S imon 

\< rordmgh , on ‘uplembcr 14, the 
\dmirilty sent tin following 
telegram to Rtar-Admiral 
Cndock, who commanded 
on the South \mcncnn 
Station — 

UhntraUy to /Aar- Idn.iral 
Cradock, JIMS "Good 
Uofit . " 

SfpUii'btr j\, 5 50 put 
Tin Germans arc resuming 
1 ratio on \\ csl Coast of South 
Vmcric 1, and Schamhorsl 
and Gmscuatt ma\ icrj 
probahlj .arrne on that 
coast or in Magellan Straits 
Concentrate a squadron 
strong enough to meet 
Srhnrnhoni and Gnasuiau, 
making Falkland Islands 
lour coaling base, and lca\ 
ing sutTicicnt force to deal 
w itli Drrsdt n and Karlsruhe 
Dcfeuci is joining jou 
from Mediterranean, and 
Canopus is now cn rouh to 
Abrolhos 1 lou should keep 
it least one County class 
and Canopus with your 
fl tgship until Dtfcncc joins 
When you haie superior 
force, jou should at once 
search Magellan Straits with 
squadron, keeping in readi- 
ness to return and cover 
the Rti er Plate, or, accord- 
ing to information, search 
as far as Valparaiso north- 
wards, destroy the German 


1 The rocks of Abrolhos off the 
Brazilian coast wero our secret 
coaling base in these waters 
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cruisers, and break up 
the German trade 
You should search 
anchorage in neigh- 
bourhood of Egg 
Harbour and Golfo 
Nuev o 1 

Two days later all 
uncertainties, and with 
them our anxieties, 

\amshed, and news 
w as received that both 
Scharnhorst and 
Gnetsenait had ap- 
peared off Samoa on 
September 14 There 
was nothing for them 
to hurt there The 
empty roadstead 
mocked their power 
The British flag flew 
on shore, and a New 
Zealand garrison, far 
too strong for any land- 
ing party, snarled at 
them from behind de- 
fences Thus informed 
of the fate of their 
colony, the German 
cruisers put to sea 
after firing a few shells 
at the Government 
establishments 
A week later, the 
22nd, they were at 
Papeete, which they 
bombarded, destroying 
half the town and sink- 
ing the little French 
gunboat Zclee which 
w asm harbour They 
left the same morning, 
steenng on a northerly 
course We did not hear of this till the Admiralty telegraphed to Admiral 
the 30th Then once again silence Cradock, on September 16, telling him 


Phv'o EUxott & Frj 

REAR-ADMIRAL SIR C CRADOCK 
In 1914 Admiral Cradock was commanding on the South American 
Station and upon him devolved the task of dealing with the 
elusive German squadron under von Spee British ships encoun- 
tered the German squadron in the evening of Nov ember i 19x4 and 
after a forlorn action, both the British armoured cruisers Here 
destroj ed Admiral Cradock went down with his flagship Good Hope 


7 . , — t un oepieuiDer 10, telling him 

Panfir 011 the VaSt rc<:KSK oi ft6 tte new s'teation and that he need 
1 : 1 not now concentrate lus cruisers, but 

could proceed at once to attach German 


Pacific 

His Second Disappearance 
Wc could now begin drawing our 


•c 'JCllIli 

trade in the Straits of Magellan and < 
the Chilean coast 

Nothing more happened for a fortnight 
On October 4, wireless signals from the 
Scharnhorst were heard by Suva wireless 


. u ‘ a " ul 6 «iu 

circles again from the beginning, and at 
anv rate for several weeks we need not 

worn about these ships According!} ^uunmvrsi were neara by Suv a wireless 
' Details relating to colliers, supplv ships l tat * 0n > and ^SO at Wellington. New 
”” ,KS s ’ 5 ”'- ^ i Fr ° m tbs “ appear * d ltat 

hvo vessels nere on the way between the 
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Marquesas Islands and Easter Island 
Evidently the South American plan was 
in their mind We passed our informa- 
tion to Admiral Cradock with the follow- 
ing telegram — 

Admualiy to Rear-Admiral Cradock 
Ociobci 5 

It appears from information received 
that Gnctsenatt and Scharnhorst arc 
working across to South America 
Dresden may be scouting for them You 
must be prepared to meet them in 
company Canopus should accompany 
Glasgow, Monmouth and Otranto, and 
should search and protect trade in 
combination 

On the 8th (receded I2th) Admiral 
Cradock replied as follows — 

“ Without alarming, respectfully sug- 
gest that, in event of the enemy’s heavy 
cruisers and others concentrating West 
Coast of South America, it is necessary 
to have a British force on each coast 
strong enough to bring them to action 


"For, otherwise, should the concen- 
trated British force sent from South- 
East Coast be evaded in the Pacific, 
which is not impossible, ( ? and) thereby 
{ 5 get) behind the enemy, the latter 
could destroy Falkland, English Bank, 
and Abrolhos coaling bases in turn with 
little to stop them, and with British 
ships unable to follow up owing to want 
of coal, enemy might possibly reach 
West Indies " 

And on the same day (received nth) 
he reported evidences of the presence 
of the Dresden in South American 
waters — 

" Following intelligence re Scharnhorst 
and Gnci sen an has been received 
Evidence found by Good Hope revisiting 
Orange Bay on 7th October that Dresden 
had been there nth September, and there 
arc indications that Scharnhorst and 
Gnciscnau may be joined by Nurnberg, 
Dresden and Leipzig I intend to con- 
centrate at Falkland Islands and avoid 
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division of forces I have ordered 
Canopus to proceed there, and Mon- 
mouth, Glasgow and Otranto not to go 
farther north than Valparaiso until 
German cruisers are located again 

" With reference to Admiralty tele- 
gram No 74, does Defence join my 
command ? " 

Renewed Threat to South America 

This was an important telegram It 
showed a strong probability that the 
enemy was concentrating with the inten- 
tion to fight In these circumstances we 
must clearly concentrate too I now 
looked at the Staff telegram of October 5, 
and thought it was not sufficiently ex- 
plicit on the vital point, viz concentra- 
tion for battle In order that there 
should be no mistake, I wrote across the 
back of Admiral Cradock’s telegram, 
received on October 12, the following 
minute — 

First Sea Lord 

In these circumstances it would be 
best for the British ships to keep within 
supporting distance of one another, 
whether m the Straits or near the Falk- 
lands, and to postpone the cruise along 
the West Coast until the present uncer- 
tainty about Schatiihorsl-Gnetscnau is 
cleared up 

They and not the trade are our quarry 
for the moment Above all, we must 
not miss them W S C 

The First Sea Lord the same evening 
added the word “ Settled ” 

On October 14 I discussed the whole 
situation which was developing with the 
First Sea Lord, and m accordance with 
my usual practice I sent him a minute 
after the conversation of what I under- 
stood was decided between us 
First Sea Lord 

I understood from our conversation 
that the dispositions you proposed for 
the South Pacific and South Atlantic 
were as follows — 

(1) Cradock to concentrate at the 
Falklands Canopus, Monmouth, Good 
Hope and Otranto 

(2) To send Glasgow round to look for 
Leipzig and attack, and protect trade on 
the West Coast of South America as far 
north as Valparaiso 


(3) Defence to jom Carnarvon in form- 
ing a new combat squadron on the great 
trade route from Rio 

(4) Albion to join the flag of C -m-C 
Cape for the protection of the Ludentz 
Bay expedition 

These arrangements have my full 
approval 

Will you direct the Chief of the Staff 
to have a statement prepared showing 
the dates by which these dispositions 
wall be completed, and the earliest date 
at which Scharnhorst and Gnetsenatt 
could arrive in the respective spheres 

I presume Admiral Cradock is fully 
aware of the possibility of Scharnhorst 
and Gnctsenau arriving on or after the 
17th instant in his neighbourhood , and 
that if not strong enough to attack, he 
will do his utmost to shadow them, 
pending the amval of reinforcements 

Rear-Admiral Cradock ordered to 
Concentrate 

The following telegram was sent to 
Admiral Cradock at the same tune — 

Admiralty to Rear-Admiral Cradock 
October 1 4 

Concur in your concentration of 
Canopus, Good Hope, Glasgow, Mon- 
mouth, Otranto, for combined operation 

We have ordered Stoddart in Car- 
narvon to Montevideo as Senior Naval 
Officer north of that place 

Have ordered Defence to join Car- 
narvon 

He will also have under his orders 
Cornwall, Bristol, Orama and Macedonia 

Essex is to remain m West Indies 

On the 18th Admiral Cradock tele- 
graphed — 

“ I consider it possible that Karlsruhe 
has been driven West, and is to join the 
other five I trust circumstances will 
enable me to force an action, but fear 
that strategically, owing to Canopus, 
the speed of my squadron cannot exceed 
12 knots “ 

Thus it is clear that up to this date 
the Admiral fully mtended to keep con- 
centrated on the Canopus, even though 
his squadron speed should be reduced 
to 12 knots Officially the Canopus could 
steam from 16 to 17 loots Actually m 

the operations she steamed 15? 
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tun bad been to send tie biimitaUc 
Tte Rtlams Forces ^ {, om tie Dardanelles, and at one traie 

Let ns now examine lie ptb , evphad already reacied Gibraltar on het 
wkici was developing ' The V TOy tQ South. America when increasing 
and the GmWW were drarng W Th ^ ^ Tslte y fome4 ta to return 
south coast of Ammca On tbeway tQ tt( , DariaMlles As we did not con- 
they might be met by the hg M ure ourselves able to spare a sing e 

Mag, Vreshn and Srnbirg ine {lom the Grand Fleet at 

squadron which might thus was nothing tor it but 

would be entirely comped of to ^ ^ battIeship f ^ by the 

modem stops The two^n^ o{ September the Cimjm was 

svere powerful vessels Th^ «ned ea h ^mg from Abrolhos rocks 

Sp^SSt&e through the South Atlantrc 

beiS pOTfflt forage sera« were g*£T“ B ““ eSl “ P 
My manned withjhetogtet da* °f Adralrs l Cradock's 

„ C Hc^'d«ed^l« squadron was^safe TheSeto^and 

’tSS vessels and their four is-inch guns To do so would have 
attendant hght crmsmslAdmiral Cradock been to abject taselves to v«y 
had the Gooif Hope and the Monmouth serious damage without any prospect of 

a *• old ** — The old "JJ? 

from the Third Fleet with a 9 2-inch heavy armour and artillery was, in fact, 
gun at either end and a battery of a citadel around which aB our cruisers 
sixteen 6-inch guns amidships She had m those waters could find absolute 
emotionally good speed (23 knots) for security It was for this reason that 
a vessel of her date Her crew con- the Admiralty had telegraphed on 
sisted mainly of reservists, and though September 14 “ Keep at least 

she had good gunlayers she could not be Campus and one County class with your 
expected to compare in gunnery efficiency flagship”, and again, on October 5 
with the best manned ships either in the " Canopus should accompany Glasgow, 
British or German Navies The Mon- Monmouth and Otranto ” It was for this 
muth was one of the numerous County reason that I was glad to read Admiral 
class against which Fisher had so often Cradock's telegram " Have ordered 
inveighed— a large ship with good speed Canopus to Falkland Islands, where I 
but light armour, and carrying nothing intend to concentrate and avoid division 
heavier than a battery of fourteen 6-inch of forces,” on which I minuted "In 
guns, of which nine could fire on the these circumstances it would be best for 
beam These two British armoured the British ships to keep within support- 

ennsers had little chance in an action mg distance of one another, whether in 


against the Scharnliorst and Gnasenatt 
No gallantry or devotion could make 
amends for the disparity in strength, to 
say nothing of gunnery If brought to 
battle only the greatest good fortune 
could save them from destruction 
It was for this reason that the moment 
the Admiralty began to apprehend the 
possibility of the arrival of the Schamhorst 
and Gneisenau on the South American, 
station, we sent a capital ship to tern- 
force Admiral Cradock Our first uiten- 

u»M 6 taHe 01 ships on page 416 v ill be found 


the Straits or near the Falklands ” , and 
it was for this same reason that the 
Admiralty telegraphed on October 14 
” Concur m your concentration of Good 
Hope, Canopus, Monmouth, Glasgow, 
Otranto for combined operation ” 

It was quite true that the speed of the 
Canopus was, in fact, only fifteen and a 
half knots, and that as long as our 
cruisers had to take her about with them 
they could not hope to catch the 
Germans All the Canopus could do was 
to prevent the Germans catching and 
kdhng them But that would not be the 
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end ol the story , jt would only be its 
beginning - When the Germans reached 
the South American coast after their long 
voyage across the Pacific, they would 
have to coal and take in supplies they 
were bound to try to find some place 
where colliers could meet them, and 
where they could refit and revictual 
The moment they were located, either 
by one of our light cruisers or reported 
from the shore, the uncertainty of their 
whereabouts was at an end We could 
instantly concentrate upon them from 
many quarters 

First Combination against Admiral 
von Spee 

The Japanese battleship Htzen and 
cruiser Idzirno, with the British light 
cruiser Newcastle, were moving south' 
ward across the Northern Pacific 
towards the coast of South America 
— a force also not capable of catching 
the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, but too 
strong to be attacked by them On 
the east coast of South America was 
Rear-Admiral Stoddart’s squadron with 
the powerful modern armoured cruiser 
Defence, with two more County class 


cruisers, Carnarvon {75-inch guns) and 
Cornwall , the light cruiser Bristol, and 
the armed merchant cruisers Macedonia 
and Or avia All these ships could be 
moved by a single order into a common 
concentration against the German 
squadron the moment we knew where 
they were , and meanwhile, so long as 
he kept within supporting distance of 
the Canopus, Admiral Cradock could 
have cruised safely up the Chilean coast, 
keeping the Germans on the move and 
always falling back on his battleship if 
they attempted to attack him 

The Good Hope and Monmouth steam- 
ing together were scarcely mfenor m 
designed speed to the Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, and these last had been long 
at sea Admiral Cradock conld, therefore, 
have kept on observing the Germans, 
disturbing them, provoking them and 
drawing them on to the Canopus More- 
over, in the Glasgow he had a light 
cruiser which was much superior in 
speed to the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, 
and superior both in strength and speed 
to any one of the German light cruisers 
concerned 

I cannot therefore accept for the 
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hrSi^ ^ te td <*ram that Sh£ , Uo " mr ‘ 1 «** content 
he clearly appreciated this The A a twth the decisions conveyed in the Ad 

SWMS =aar ° f — - - 

JffiST!? Suddenly, on October 37 thereamv d 
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“o r 4:' idra(c *t c ^ mira;( 
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for this reason that T ^ was me after calling for orders a t sw to Jom 

w »y minute of OcLk^ deprecated Sha3i employ cSf, l Montevideo 
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Pkote Imftnrt War Musntm 

SCHARUHORST FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL VON SPEE 

The ScMmlm'l ms launched at Hamburg in 1907 She mounted eight 8 a-rnch sii59-iaeh 
and twentv Jour smaller guns Flagship of Admiral von Spec, she took a prominent part in the 
German victory off Coronel, hut at the Falkland Islands battle she ims nnable to wrtbrt.ni 
the concentrated hre of the British battle cnnseis Znomnhfc and JntaiMe About ““ J 2 J? 
after action had been joined, at 3 30 p m , on December 8 1914 ScMion! nas » “P*? 4 
ot her funnels had bein shot a™y *At 4 17 p m , crippled and burning, she went do™ mth 
every soul on board 

gravely preoccupied mtt tte circum- ^ 

stances and oppositions attending tne 

appointment of Lord Fisher But for this The half feu: which 
fact I am sure I should have reacted much in my mind 1 ttat perhaps ftc Admiral 
more violently against the ominous would go and fight without the Ccto^bs, 
sentence “ Shall employ Cronins on which I thought was so improbable that 

necessary work of convoying colliers " I did not put it on W*' .. { ^ 
As it 4 s I minuted to the Naval It would, of course, be ^possiHe _fcthun 
Secretary (Admiral Ohver) as follows - to manoeuvre forty « % • 

"Tta ■ telegram is very obscure, and ofthe W and sUl ^^beore 
I do not understand what Admiral Crldo^otddh^left AdJiral 

Cradock intends and ivishes strftotmahopelessmfenonty Indeed, 

I was reassured by his reply on m a f ew hours arrived Admiral Stoddart s 
October 29 — protest of October 29 — 

"The situation on the West Coast „ 1 have received orders from Admiral 
seems safe If Gnetsenati and Scharnhorst to sen(i Q e f eM e to Montevideo 

have gone north they will meet eventually . obtam charts, and to await 

Idzumo, Newcastle and Htzen moving f UI 4w orders 
south, and will be forced south on „ Sllbmlt j may be given two fast 
Glasgow and Monmouth who have good m place of Defence, as I 

speed and can keep touch and draw not consi der force at my disposal 
them south on to Good Hope and sufficient 

Canopus,_ who should keep within sup- ^ Admiralty Staff had, however, 


porting distance of each other " 
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already replied in accordance mth all 
our decisions — 

Admiralty to Rear-Admiral Cradock 
{Sent October 28, 1914. 6 45 P “ ) 
Defence is to remain on East Coast 
under orders of Stoddart 
This will leave sufficient force on each 
side in case the hostile cruisers appear 
there on the trade routes 
There is no ship available for the Cape 
Horn vicinity 

Japanese battleship Hizen shortly 
evpected on North American coast , she 
will join with Japanese Idzumo and 
Nenwsffe and move south towards 
Galapagos 

But neither this nor any further 
message reached Admiral Cradock He 
had taken his own decision Without 
waiting for the Defence, even if we had 
been able to send her, and leaving the 
Canopus behind to guard the colliers, he 
was already steaming up the Chilean 
coast But though he left the inex- 
pugnable Canopus behind because she 
was too slow, he took with him the help- 
less armed merchant cruiser Otranto, 


which was scarcely any faster He was 
thus ill-fitted either to fight or run 
He telegraphed to us from oS Vallenar 
at 4 pm on October 27 (received 
November i, 4 33 a m ) — 

"Have received your telegram 105. 
Have seized German mails Monmouth, 
Good Hope and Otranto coaling at 
Vallenar Glasgow patrolling vicinity of 
Coronel to intercept German shipping 
rejoining flag later on I intend to pro- 
ceed northward secretly with squadron, 
after coaling and to keep out of sight of 
land Until further notice continue tele- 
graphing to Montevideo ” 

And at noon on October 29 (received 
November 1, 7 40 a m ) — 

" Until further notice mails for Rear- 
Admiral Cradock, Good Hope, Canopus, 
Monmouth, Glasgow, Otranto, should be 
forwarded to Valparaiso ” 

The inclusion of the Canopus in the 
middle of the latter message seemed to 
indicate the Admiral’s intention to work 
in combmation with the Canopus even 
if not actually concentrated These w ere 
the last messages received from him 
On October 30 Lord Fisher became 
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First Sea Lord As soon as he entered 
the Admiralty I took him to the War 
Room and went over with him on the 
great map the positions and tasks of 
every vessel in our immense organization 
It took more than two hours The 
critical point was clearly in South 
American waters Speaking of Admiral 
Cradock’s position, I said, "You don’t 
suppose he would try to light them 
■without the Canopus 7 " He did not 
give any decided reply 

Certain News of the Enemy's Arrival 

Early on November 3 we got our first 
certain news of the Germans 
Consul-General, Valparaiso, lo Admiralty 

(Sent 5 20 pm, 2nd November 

Received 3 10 a m , yd November ) 

Master of Chilean merchant vessel 
reports that on 1st November 1 pm 
he was stopped by Numb tig 5 miles off 
Cape Carranza about 62 miles north of 
Talcahuano Officers remained on board 
45 minutes Two other German cruisers 
lay west about 5 and 10 miles respec- 
tively Master believes one of these was 
Scharnhorst On 26th October, 1 pm 
Leipzig called at Mas-a-Fuera having 
crew 456 and 10 guns, 18 days out from 
Galapagos She was accompanied by 
another cruiser name unknown They 
bought oxen and left same day On 
29th October unknow warship was seen 
m lat 33 south, long 74 west, steaming 
towards Coquunbo 

Here at last was the vital message for 
which the Admiralty Staff had waited 
so long Admiral von Spee’s squadron 
was definitely located on the west coast 
of South America He had not slipped 
past Admiral Cradock round the Horn 
as had been possible For the moment 
Admiral Stoddart was perfectly safe 
With the long Peninsula of South 
America between him and the Scham- 
horst and Gneisenau, there was no longer 
any need for him to keep the Defence 
She could join Cradock for what we must 
hope would be an early battle After 
surveying the new situation we tele- 
graphed to Admiral Stoddart as 
follows — 

{Sent 6 20 pm, yd November ) 

Defence to proceed with all possible 


dispatch to join Admiral Cradock on 
West Coast of America Acknowledge 


Admiralty Measures 
This telegram was initialled by 
Admiral Sturdee, Lord Fisher and myself 
We telegraphed at the same time to the 
Japanese Admiralty — 

Scharnhorst , Gneisenau , Nttmberg , 
Leipzig, Dresden have been located near 
Valparaiso coaling and provisioning 
This squadron is presumably concen- 
trated for some serious operation We 
are concentrating Glasgow, Good Hope, 
Canopus, Monmouth, and Defence on the 
S W coast of South America, hoping to 
brrng them to battle We hope that 
the Japanese Admiralty may now find 
it possible to move some of their 
squadrons eastward in order to intercept 
the German squadron and prevent its 
return to Asiatic or Australian waters 
We indicate our views m order to 
obtain yours and to concert common 
action 

We also telegraphed to Admiral 
Cradock once more reiterating the in- 
structions about the Canopus — 

{Sent 6 55 p m , 3rd November ) 
Defence has been ordered to join your 
flag with all dispatch Glasgow should 
find or keep m touch with the enemy 
You should keep touch with Glasgow 
concentrating the rest of your squadron 
including Canopus It is important you 
should effect your junction with Defence 
at earliest possible moment subject to 
keeping touch with Glasgow and enemy 
Enemy supposes you at Corcovados Bay 
Acknowledge 

But we were already talking to the 
void 


lews of the Action off Coronel 
When I opened my boxes at 7 o'clock 
n the morning of November 4, I rea 
he following telegram 
iaclean, Valparaiso, to Admiralty {Sent 
November 3, 1914* 6 10 p m ) 

Have 111st learnt from Chilean Admiral 
hat German Admiral states that on 
unday at sunset, w thick and wicked 
leather, his ships met Good Hope, 
■lasgow, Monmouth, and Otranto Action 
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was joined, and Monmouth turned over 
and sank alter about an hour’s fighting 

GdojI Hope, Glasgow and Otranto drew 
ofi into darkness 

Good Hope was on fire, an explosion 
was heard, and she is bebei ed to have 
sunk 

Gbasomm, Scharnhorsl and Number* 
were among the German ships engaged 

The Meeting of the Squadrons 

The story of what had happened, so 
far as it ever can be known, is now 
familiar , it is fully set out in the official 
history, and need only be summarized 
here Arrived on the Chilean coast, 
having refuelled at a lonely island, and 
hearing that the British light cruiser 
Glatgour was at Coronel, Admiral von 
Spee determined to make an attempt to 
cut her off, and with this intention 
steamed southward on November i with 
his whole squadron By good fortune 
the Glasgow left harbour before it was 
too late Almost at the same moment, 


ward, hoping to catch the Leipzig, 
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bv the G/nsgou) He was rejoined by the 
Glasgow at half-past two, and the whole 
squadron proceeded northward abreast 
about fifteen nules apart 
It about half-past four the smoke of 
an erahesselsnasseento the northward, 
and in another quarter of an hoar the 
Uosfo.i was able to identify the Sdam- 
Hnt, Gwsmaa and a German light 
conser theCam^irewasnearlysoomiles 
JJJJ Jhere shll time to refuse 
riTn , Umlo,lbt<! % there was The 
^ d had normal 

£ I s !5 2 3 I knots and 22 4 respectively 

d'erh^S „ T fae Glasgow could steam 

xJrSSEnpsrzr 

and out rfd n “* m smthem sraa 
frJi i at tflat moment Admiral 

SS «•“ b«n UbeSTm 

sft=.*S5sas 

eneuij, h e could on]y be 


hanled one knot each hour When the 
enemy was sighted by the Ghisgoie' at 
4 45, the nearest armoured ships were 
about 20 miles apart There were 
scarcely two hours to sundown and less 
than three to darkness 
But the Otranto was a possible com- 
plication She could only steam 18 knots, 
and against the head sea dunng the 
action she did in fact only steam 15 knots 
As this weak, slow ship had been tor 
some unexplained reason sent on ahead 
with the Glasgow, she was at the moment 
of sighting the enemy only 17 miles 
distant Assuming that Admiral von 
Spee could steam 22 knots, less 3 for the 
head sea, 1 e 19, he would overhaul the 
Otranto 4 knots an hour On this he 
might have brought her under long-range 
fire as darkness closed in To that 
extent she reduced the speed of the 
British squadron and diminished their 
chances of safety This may have 
weighed with Admiral Cradock 
We now know, of course, that m spite 
of being cumbered with the Otranto he 
could, as it happened, easily and cer- 
tainly have declined action had he 
attempted to do so At the moment of 
being sighted, Admiral von Spee had 
only steam for 14 knots, and had to light 
tno more boilers to realize his full speed 
Further, his ships were dispersed To 
concentrate and gam speed took an hour 
and a half off the bnef daylight during 
which the British ships would actually 
have been increasing their distance 
Moreover, in the chase and battle of the 
Falklands the greatest speed ever 
developed by the Schamliorst and 
Gneisenau did not exceed 20 knots in 
favourable weather There is therefore 

ZoSS codd have got awa y 

*?■*»« was faster from the mmd 
of Admiral Cradock He mstantlv 

decided to attack As soon i S 

Slghted tbe enem y> she had 
turned back towards the flagship pre- 
ceded by the Monmutt and the Oimnto 

CreSr^ atM 51,26,3 ButAdimral 
5 10 ordered the squadron to 

“ ot 0“ bis flagship the 
Good Hope, the farthest ship from the 

reS tUt ° n the Glas S m . which though 
retreating rapidly was still the nearst 
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At 6 18 he signalled to the distant 
Canopus " I am now gomg to attack 
enemy" The decision to fight sealed 
his fate, and more than that, the fate of 
the squadron 

The British Attack the Germans— 
Destruction of the Good Hope and 
Monmouth 

To quote the log of the Glasgow, " The 
British Squadron turned to port four 
points together towards the enemy with 
a view to closing them and forcing them 
to action before sunset, which, if suc- 
cessful, would have put them at a great 
disadvantage owing to the British 
squadron being between the enemy and 
the sun " The German Admiral easily 
evaded this manoeuvre by turning away 
towards the land and keeping at a range 
of at least 18,000 yards 

Both squadrons were now steaming 
southward on slightly converging courses 
—the British to seaward with the setting 
sun behind them, and the Germans 
nearer the land And now began the 
saddest naval action m the war Of 
the officers and men in both the 
squadrons that faced each other in 
these stormy seas so far from home, nine 
out of ten were doomed to perish The 
British were to die that night the 
Germans a month later 


At 7 0 clock the sun sank beneath the 
horizon, and the German Admiral, no 
longer dazzled by its rays, opened fire The 
British ships were silhouetted against the 
afterglow, while the Germans were hardly 
visible against the dark background of 
the Chilean coast A complete reversal 
of advantage had taken place The sea 
was high, and the mam deck 6-inch guns- 
both of the Monmouth and of the Good 
Hope must have been much affected by 
the dashing spray The German bat- 
teries, all mounted in modem fashion on 
the upper deck, suffered no corresponding 
disadvantage from the rough weather 
The unequal contest lasted less than an 
hour One of the earliest German salvos 
probably disabled the Good Hope's 
forward 9 2-mch gun, which was not 
fired throughout the action Both she 
and the Monmouth were soon on fire 
Darkness came on and the sea increased 
in violence till the Good Hope, after a 
great explosion, became only a glowing 
speck which was presently extinguished , 
and the Monmouth, absolutely helpless 
but refusing to surrender, was destroyed 
by the Nurnbog, and foundered, like her 
consort, with her flag still flying The 
Ottanlo, an unarmoured merchantman, 
quite incapable of taking part in the 
action, rightly held her distance and dis- 
appeared into the gloom Only the little 
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Qnsgw, which miracu- 
lously escaped fatal 
damage among the 
tca\ y salvos, continued. 

the action until she was 

left alone in the dark- 
ness on the stormy seas 

There 11616110 survivors 
from the two British 


___ - rom 
dmiral to seaman 
he Germans had no 
iss of Me 


Escape of tl 
Quoth the Glasgow 
m her subsequent 
report — 

" Throughout the 
engagement theconduct 
ot officers and men was 
entirely admirable 
Perfect discipline and 
coolnessprevailedunder 
trying circumstances of 
receiving considerable 
volume of fixe without 
being able to make 
adequate return The 
men behaved e\actly 
as though at battle 
practice, there were 
no signs of wild fire, and 
when the target was 
invisible the gunlayers 
ceased firing of then 
own accord Spirit ol 
officers and ship's com- 
pany of Glasgow v. 

entirely unimpaired by FredencV Charles Dovetoa Sturdce entered the Royal Kavy m 
Serious reverse in Which 1S71 In imhewas Chief of the War Staff at the Admiralty, and 
they took part, and alter the disaster to Admiral CiadocLs squadron of Coronel, 
that the shin mav bp Stnrdee was appointed to command the strong squadron concen- 
m ,j|„ TOr+ „ TO j „ tiattd to depose of the German ships At Jutland Stnrdee was 
qwcuj restored to a m command of the fourth battle squadron 

conditwm in which she 

can take part in further operations available force into two inadequate 
against the same enemy is the unanimous squadrons under Admiral Cradoch and 
wish of us all” Admiral Stoddaxt , secondly, for a lack 

This as it happened they w ere not to of explicitness in the wording of the Staff 
be denied telegrams I cannot admit that the first 

Sofw* „ charge is many way justified It would, 

Rtoo.supontheAdmmiln Bammod of course, bale been much ampler to 

burveymg this tragic episode in the have concentrated the squadrons of 
“ght of after knowledge, the official Admiral Cradock and Admiral Stoddart 
historian has blamed the Admiralty on in the Stmts of Magellan and awaited 
utious grounds first, for dividing the events But until we knew for certain 


Tbe action fought off the Cocos Islands between the Australian ship Sydney and the Ctnden 
lasted only one hour and forty minutes The above photograph shows some of the damage 
inflicted upon the German raider An account of the action is given on page 410 


that the German cruisers were coming 1 
to South America, there was a great dis- 
advantage in denuding the mam trade 
route from Rio of all protection Suppose 
we had done this and Admiral von Spec 
had remained, as he could easily have 
done, for many weeks at Easter Island, or 
anyuherc else in the Pacific, the vs hole 
of the Plate trade would then, for all we 
knew, have been at the mercy of the 
Karlsruhe or of any other German com- 
merce destroyer At least si\ different 
courses were open to von Spec, and we 
had, while our resources were at the 
fullest strain, to meet every one of them 
Suppose, for instance, he had gone 
northward to the Panama Canal and, 
passing swiftly through, had entered the 
West Indies of wlnt use would be our 
concentration in the Straits of Magellan 5 
The reasoning and state of mind which 
would have led to such a concentration 
would have involved a virtual suspension 
of our enterprises all ov er the w orld We 
could not afford to do that W c decided 
deliberately in October to carry on our 
protection of trade in every theatre in 


spite of the menace of the unlocated 
Schamhorst and Gimsenau, and to do 
this by means of squadrons which, 
though they would not be homogeneous 
in speed and class, were m every case if 
held together capable of fighting the 
enemy with good prospects of success 
This was true of the Anglo-Japancse 
squadron It was true of the escort of 
the Australian convoy It was true of 
Admiral Stoddart Most of all was it 
true of Admiral Cradoch The last w ord 
m such an argument was surely spoken 
by Admiral von Spec "The English,” 
he wrote the day after the battle, " hive 
here another ship like the Monmouth , 
and also it seems a battleship of the 
Queen type, with 12-mcli guns Against 
tins last-named we can hardly do any- 
thing If they had kept their forces 
together we should, I suppose, have got 
the worst of it *' 

So fir as the clarity of the Staff tele- 
grams is concerned, no doubt here ind 
there the wording of navil rocssiges had 
not been sufficiently precise, md this 
fault ran through much of the Naval 
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Staff work in those early days , but on 
the mam point nothing could have been 
more emphatic, nor, indeed, should any 
emphasis have been needed It ought 
not to he necessary to tell an experienced 
Admiral to keep concentrated and not 
to be brought to action m circumstances 
of great disadvantage by superior forces 
Still, even Hus was done, andm telegram 
after telegram the importance of not 
being separated from the Canopus, espe- 
cially sent him for his protection, was 
emphasized 

Lastly, the official historian has repre- 
sented the new decision to reinforce 
Cradock by the Defence as a reversal by 
Lord Fisher of the mistaken policy 
hitherto pursued 

" By the time it (Admiral Cradoch’s 
telegram of 31st) reached the Admiralty 
the new Board was installed with. Lord 
Fisher as First Sea Lord, and one of their 


first sets was an effort to improve the 
precarious position in which Admiral 
Cradock found himself The Defence was 
immediately ordered to 30m him ,n 

This is unjust both to Prance Louis 
and to Admiral Sturdee It was not pos- 
sible to order the superior concentration 
until the enemy had been located, and 
such concentration would have been 
ordered by any Board the moment the 
uncertainty was cleared np The official 
historian would not have fallen into this 
error in a work distinguished for its care 
and industry, if he had mentioned the 
telegram from the Consul-General, Val- 
paraiso, which was received on the 
morning of the 3rd, or if he had noticed 
that although the position m South 
American waters was known to Lord 
Fisher on October 30, no fresh dispositions 

1 Official History of the War Naval Opera- 
tions Yd I, p 344 
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were made or could be made until 
the w hereabouts of the enemy w as dearly 
ascertained Then and not till then could 
ve strip Admiral Stoddart or inform 
Admiral Cradock that the Defence was 
hurrying to join him 

An E\pIanation of Rear-Admiral 
Cra dock’s Action 

So far as Admiral Cradock is con- 
cerned, I cannot do better than repeat 
the words which I wrote at the time and 
which commanded the recorded assent 
both of Lord Fisher and of Sir Arthur 
Wilson 

Dtaji of an answer to a Parliamentary 
question not subsequently pul 

Sir,— A s I have already said, I did not 
think it convenient to go into this matter, 
but since it is pressed I wall state that 
the Cmio^ifs was sent from St Vincent 
to join Admiral Cradock *s flag on 
September 4th, as soon as the possibility 
of the arrival of the ScJiarnhorst and 
Gvciscnau on the West Coast of South 
America could be taken into account 
On October 12th Admiral Cradock tele- 
graphed to the Admiralty that the indi- 
cations show ed the possibility of Dresden, 
Leipzig, and Nurnhcrg joining Schamhorst 
and Gvciscnau , and that he had ordered 
Canopus to Falkland Islands, where he 
intended to concentrate and avoid 
division of forces , and on October 14th 
the Admiralty approved specifically by 
telegram Admiral Cradock's proposed 
concentration of Good Hope, Monmouth, 
Canopus, Glasgow, and Otranto for com- 
bined operations The squadron thus 
formed was amply strong enough to 
defeat the enemy if attacked by them 
It was not fast enough to force an 
engagement , but in view of the uncer- 
tainly as to winch part of the world the 
enemy’s squadron would appear in, it 
was not possible at that time to provide 
another strong fast ship at that parti- 
cular point 

Admiral Cradock was an experienced 
and fearless officer, and we are of opinion 
that feeling that lie could not bring the 
enemy immediately to action as long as 
lie kept with the Canopus, he decided to 
attack them with his fast ships alone, in 
the belief that even if he himself were 


destroyed m the action, he would inflict 
damage upon them which m the circum- 
stances would be irreparable, and lead 
to their certain subsequent destruction 
This w as not an unreasonable hope , and 
though the Admiralty have no responsi- 
bility for Admiral Cradock’s decision 
they consider that it was inspired by 
the highest devotion, and m harmony 
with the spirit and traditions of the 
British Navy 

The Alternatives Open to the German 
Squadron 

We had now to meet the new situa- 
tion Our combinations, such as they 
were, were completely ruptured, and 
Admiral von Spee, now m temporaiy 
command of South American waters, 
possessed a wide choice of alternatives 
He might turn back into the Pacific, and 
repeat the mystery tactics which had 
been so baffling to us He might steam 
northward up the west coast of South 
America and make for the Panama 
Canal In this case he w ould run a chance 
of being brought to battle by the Anglo- 
Japanese Squadron which was moving 
southward 

But, of course, he might not fall in 
with them, or, if he did, he could 
avoid battle owing to his supenor speed 
He might come round to the east coast 
and interrupt the mam trade route If 
he did this be must be prepared to fight 
Admiral Stoddart, but this would be 
a very even and hazardous combat 
Admiral Stoddart had against the two 
armoured German ships three armoured 
ships, of which the Defence, a later and 
a better ship than cither of the Germans, 
mounted four 9 2-inch and ten 7 5-wch 
guns, and was one of our most powerful 
armoured-cruiser class Lastly, he might 
cross the Atlantic, possibly raiding the 
Falkland Islands on his way, and amvc 
unexpectedly on the South African 
coast Here he would find the Union 
Government's expedition against the 
German colony in full progress and lus 
arrival would have been most unw clcomc 
General Botha and General Smuts, 
having suppressed the rebellion, were 
about to resume in a critical atmosphere 
their attack upon German South-West 
Afnca, and a stream of transports would 
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i a Battle- cruisers Inewcible and 

soon be flowing with the expedition and [jlf{exlbU ordered to South America 

B»t X found Lord M* m a bolder 

“°He would take too battle-* 
at the whole of ‘the stopping of ttaexpe- from the Grand Fleet for the Sooth 
drlion to the Camerocmsfivhiduias quite American station More than that, and 
without means of defending itself against 

A l.i— IT,- TV* f TnrliPC ITT P9W VOTT 


Second Combination against 
Admiral >on Spec 

All these unpleasant possibilities had 
to be faced by us We had to prepare 
again at each of many points against a 
sudden blow , and, great as were our 
resources, the strain upon them became 
enormous The first step was to restore 
the situation in South American waters 
This would certainly take a month My 
minute of inquiry to the Chief of the 
Staff, written an hour after I had read 
the first news of the disaster, will show 
the possibilities which existed It will 
be seen that m this grave need my mmd 
immediately turned to wresting a battle- 
cruiser from the Grand Fleet which, 
joined with the Defence, Carnarvon, Com- 
mit and Kent, would give Admiral 
Stoddart an oierwhelming superiority 
4/11/14 

Director of Operations Division 
1 How far is it, and how long would 
it take Dartmouth and Weymouth to 
reach Punta Arenas, Rio, or Abrolhos 


Spee came through the Panama Canal 
There never was any doubt what 
ought to be sent The question was 
what could be spared We measured up 
our strength in Home Waters anxiously, 
observing that the Tiger was about to 
join the 1st Battle-Cruiser Squadron, 
that the new battleships Beuboa, Em- 
peror of India and Queen Elizabeth were 
practically ready We sent forthwith 
the following order to the Commander- 
In-Chief — 

(iVowwbw 4, 1914, 12 40 p m ) 
Order Imnable and Inflexible to fill 
up with coal at once and proceed to 
Berebaven with all dispatch They are 
urgently needed for foreign service 
Admiral and Flag-Captain Invincible to 
transfer to New Zealand Captain New 
Zealand to burnable Tiger has been 
ordered to join you with all dispatch 
Give her necessary orders 
I also telegraphed personally to Six 
John Jelhcoe as follows — 


respectn ely, if they started this afternoon 
with all dispatch ? 

2 How long would vt take- 
in) Kent to reach Rio and Abrolhos ? 
(6) Australia (1) without, and {2) with 
Afonfcalm to reach Galapagos via 
Makada Islands, and also Idzmw 
and Newcastle to reach them 5 
(e) The Japanese 2nd Southern 
Squadron to replace Australia at 
Fiji ? 

(if) Defence, CmxRVOS and CoRh- 
iv all respectively to reach Punta 
Arenas 5 

(e) Im lncible to reach Abrolhos, Rio, 
Punta Arenas 5 

( ! ) to and Asama to reach Gala- 
pagos or Esquimalt > 1 


(November 5, 125 am) 
From all reports received through 
German sources, we fear Cradoch has 
been caught or has engaged with only 
Monmouth and Good Hope armoured 
ships against Schai nhorst and Gneisenau 
Probably both British vessels sunk 
Position of Canopus critical and fate of 
Glasgow and Otranto uncertain 
Proximity of concentrated German 
squadron of five good ships will threaten 
gravely main trade rente Rio to London 
Essential recover control 
First Sea Lord requires Invincible and 
Inflexible for this purpose 
Sturdee goes Commander-In-Chief. 
South Atlantic and Pacific 


W S C Ohm, Chief of Staff Bartolome, 
t * J® smah capitals fought even- Secretary 

> IB the battle of the FalUand islands Apparently we had not at this stage 


2 D 2 
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decided finally to send the Princess Royal 
Sir John Jelhcoe rose to the occasion and 
parted with his two battle-cruisers with- 
out a word They were ordered to steam 
by the west coast to Devonport to fit 
themselves for their southern voyage 
Our plans for the second clutch at 
von Spee were now conceived as 
follows 1 — 

{1) Should he break across the Pacific, 
he would be dealt with by the very 
superior Japanese 1st Southern Squadron, 
based on Suva to cover Australia and 
New Zealand, and composed as follows — 
Kmama (battleship), Tstikttba and 
Ikoma (battle-cruisers), Clnkuma and 
Yahagt (light cruisers) At Suva also 
were the Montcalm and Encounter 
Another strong Japanese squadron (four 
ships) was based on the Caroline Islands 

(2) To meet him, should he proceed up 
the west coast of South America, an 
Anglo-Japanese Squadron, comprising 
A ust} aha (from Fiji), Htzen, Idzumo, 
Newcastle, was to be formed off the North 


(7) Should he endeavour to work 
homewards across the South Atlantic, he 
would come into the area of a new 
squadron under Admiral de Robeck to 
be formed near the Cape de Verde 
Islands, comprising the old battleship 
Vengeance, the strong armoured cruisers 
Warrior and Black Prince and the 
Donegal , Htghflyer , and later Cumberland 

Thus to compass the destruction of 
five warships, only two of which were 
armoured, it was necessary to employ 
nearly thirty, including twenty-one 
armoured ships, the most part of superior 
metal, and this took no account of the 
powerful Japanese Squadrons, and of 
French ships or of armed merchant 
cruisers, the last-named effective for 
scouting 

Arrangements with the Japanese 
Admiralty 

I telegraphed to the Japanese 
Admiralty as follows — 

British Admiralty to Japanese Admiralty 


American Coast 

(3) Should he come round on to the 
east coast. Defence , Carnarvon, Cornwall, 
Kent were ordered to concentrate off 
Monte Video, together with Canopus, 
Glasgow and Bristol, and not seek action 
till joined by Invincible and Inflexible, 
thereafter sending the Defence to South 
Africa 

(4) Should he approach the Cape 
station, he would be awaited by Defence 
and also Minotaur (released from the 
Australian convoy, after we knew of 
von Spee's arrival m South American 
waters), together with the old battleship 
Albion, and Weymouth, Dartmouth, 
Astraa and Hyacinth, light cruisers the 
Union Expedition being postponed for 
fourteen days 

(5) Should he come through the 
Panama Canal, he would meet the 
Princess Royal, as w ell as the Berwick and 
Lancaster, of the West Indian Squadron, 
and the French Conic 

(6) Cameroons were warned to be 
ready to take their shipping up the nver 
beyond his reach 


> Here the reader should certainly look at 
the map on pages 408 and 409 -which deals 
directly with this situation 


November 5, 1914 

In consequence of unsuccessful action 
off Chili and definite location of German 
squadron, we have ordered concentration 
off Montevideo of Defence, Kent, Car- 
narvon and Cornwall These will be 
joined with all dispatch by Invincible and 
Inflexible battle-cruisers from England, 
and Dartmouth light cruiser from East 
Africa, and remainder of defeated 
squadron from Chili This assures the 
South Atlantic situation We now desire 
assistance of Japan m making equally 
thorough arrangements on Pacific side 
We propose for your consideration and 
friendly advice the following —New- 
castle and Idzumo to go south in company 
to San Clemente Island off San Diego, 
California, there to meet Htzen from 
Honolulu Meanwhile Asama will be 
able to effect internment or destruction 
of Geier We also propose to move 
Australia battle-cruiser from Fiji to 
Fanning Island By the time these 
moves are complete, probably by 
November 17, we may know more of 
Scharnhorst and Gneisenau movements, 
and a further concentration of Australia 
and Asama with Hxzen, Idzmio and 
Newcastle will be possible either at 




Philo CtlN 


MAKING HEAVY WEATHER 

Not 'east among the many anxieties which harassed the Admiralty throughout the war was 
the problem of keeping the ships of the fleet in a state of repair and efficiency Unlike the 
German Navy secure in its harbour the British ships were at sea m all weathers and for lengthy 
periods Buffeted by heavy seas, the strain upon the engines and other parts of these great 
ships was intense, necessitating constant care lest the efficiency of the units of the Grand neet 
should be impaired 

San Clemente or further to the south, squadron to advance to Fiji to take the 
farther movements depending on the place of the Australia, and so guard 
enemy Australia and New Zealand in case the 

We should also like a Japanese Germans return 
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Willi regard to the Indian Ocean and 
Western Pacific, it is now known that 
Emdcn is the only enemy ship at large 
We therefore hope that the Japanese 
squadrons and vessels not involved in 
the eastward movement will draw west- 
ward into the inanity of Sumatra and 
the Dutch East Indies in order to block 
every cut and deny every' place of 
shelter up to the goth meridian of cast 
longitude 

British Admiralty arc combining in 
Indian waters in search of Emdcn the 
following light cruisers —Weymouth, 
Gloucester, Yarmouth, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and the armoured cruiser Hampshire and 
Russian cruiser Ashold These ships mil 
be ready by the middle of November 
Tims by concerted action between the 
Allied fleets the Emdcn should be 
speedily run down 


Japanese Admiralty to Bniish Admtrally 
November 7, 1914 

Secret and Private 

Japanese Admiralty give their consent 
generally to strategical scheme proposed 
and beg to withdraw the proposal of 
November 6, put forward through 
Admiral Ogun to the Bntish War Staff 
Measures will be taken m vicinity of 
Sumatra and Dutch East Indies as 
asked First Southern Squadron mb be 
dispatched to Fiji, but Japanese Ad- 
miralty think that it may be necessary 
for them to c\tend their sphere of 
operations to the Marquesas Islands 
With reference to the movements of the 
Huai and Asama, Japanese Admiralty 
mil cany out your wishes as far as 
possible, beanng in mind necessity of 
watching the Geier until her ( ? disposi- 



THE SHIP THAT WOULD HAVE SAVED ADMIRAL CRADOCK 


H M S CmoJuis, attached to Admiral Cradock s squadron in 1914, «*“ °5 

battleship built between 1899 and 1902 She earned four in meb twelve 6 inch and 
smaller guns It was intended that, although her rate of speed u as not adequate snesnoe 
be employed as a covering ship for the lighter vessels under Admiral Crad - unable to 
when action was joined oS Coronel, Caucptis was 300 imles away and 

carry out the rfile allotted to her by the Admiralty 
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tion) is settled, but the Hizen will be 
dispatched at once 

With reference to the Hum, Asama 
and Idzmo, Japanese Admiralty request 
British Admiralty to make arrangements 
necessary for their supply of coal, etc 
Meanwhile it had been necessary to 
provide, as far as possible, for the safety 
of the surviving ships of Admiral 
Cradoch’s squadron and to move the 
reinforcing ships 

Admiralty toH M S " Kent " 
(November 4, 1914 ) 

Urgent Proceed to the Abrolhos 
Rocks with all dispatch and communicate 
via Rio It is intended you shall join 
Admiral Stcddart’s squadron 

Admiralty to Rear-Admiral Sioddart, 

“ Carnarvon " 


Admiralty to “ Glasgow” 

" Otranto " 
(November 4, 1914 ) 

You should make the best of your way 
to join Defence near Montevideo Keep 
wide of track to avoid being brought to 
action by superior force 

Admiralty to Governor, Falkland Islands 
(November 5, 1914 ) 

German cruiser raid may take place 
All Admiralty colliers should be con- 
cealed in unfrequented harbours B 
ready to destroy supplies useful to enemy 
and hide codes effectively on enemy ships 
being sighted Acknowledge 

Development of the Second Combuntlon 
In a few dajs we learned that her con- 
tinuous fast steaming had led to boiler 
troubles m the Canopus, and we bad to 
direct her to the Falklands 


(November 4, 1914 ) 

In view of reported sinking of Good 
Hope and Monmouth by Scharnhont and 
Gncisenau off Coronel, November 1, 
armoured ships on SE Coast America 
must concentrate at once Carnarvon, 
Cornwall should join Defence off Monte- 
video Canopus, Glasgow, Otranto have 
been ordered if possible to join you there 
Kent from Sierra Leone also has been 
ordered to join your flag via Abrolhos 
Endeavour to get into communication 
mth them Enemy will most likely 
come on to the Rio trade route Rein- 

Engfcmd^ ^ y0U ahotrt y from 
Acknowledge 


Admiralty to “ Canopus ” 
(November g, 1914, 3 to a m ) 

You are to remain m Stanley Harbour 
noor the ship so that the entrance is 
commanded by your guns Extemporize 
mines outside entrance Send down your 
topmasts and be prepared for bombard- 
ment from outside the harbour Stimu- 
late the Governor to organize all local 
torces and make determined defence 
Arrange observation stations on shore, 
by ** your fire on ships outside ran 
be directed Land guns or use boats' 
tuxedoes to sink a Mocking ship before 
she reaches the Natroivs No objection 
to your grounding ship to obtain a good 


From Admiralty to " Canopus " 
(November 4, 1914 ) 

reported slnk “« of Good 
nope and Monmouth by Sc hamhorsl and 

Srst? *s 

-near UotrteK 

SK'StfS; 
iis,™* ->*— 


Start 0 enemy to avoid capture send 
Repair your defects and ivait oidere 1 

souTOsmT T n Bnt,sh "“val re- 

various routes and tad to fae «at by 
several routes & o? re P ea ted by 

communicate direct C0lll<i not 

tauces But I omit e dis - 

the account ae P rQ cedure to simplify 
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Spee s squadron indicates clearly the nature of the problem with which the Admiralty were 
matter of common knowledge were in 1914 shrouded m obscurity With the exception of a 
known or could he assumed by the Admiralty was that somewhere in the Southern Pacific or 
ships of war ably commanded and manned hy some of the finest seamen m the German Navj, 
, expected and where it could inflict the greatest injury 
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Appreciated from the following approxi- 
mate enumerations — 

Combination against von Spec, 30 ships 
In search of the Emdtn and kontfpberg, 
S ships 

General protection of trade bj track 
oilier than the abov c, <\o ships 
Con\oy dutj in the Indian Ocean, 
S ships 

Blockade of the Turco-Gcrman Fleet 
at the Dardanelles, 3 ships 
Defence of Eg) pi, 2 ships 
Miscellaneous minor tasks, n ships 
Total , 102 ships of all classes 
We literally could not hy our lurnls 
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ADMIRALTY ORDER TO C-IN-C DEVONPORT 


A reproduction made from the original document referred to 
in the te\t on page 411 


on another vessel of any sort or kind 
which could be made to play any useful 
part But we were soon to have relief 
Already on October 30 news had 
reached us that the howgsberg had been 
discovered hiding in the Rufigt River in 
German East Africa, and it was instantly 
possible to mark her down with two ships 
of equal value and liberate the others 
On Not ember 9 far finer news arrived 
The reader will remember for what pur- 
poses the Sydney and Melbourne had been 
attached to the great Australian comoy 
which was now crossing the Indian Ocean 
On the Slh, the Sydney, cruising ahead of 
the convoy, took in a 
message from the wire- 
less station at Cocos Is- 
land that a strange ship 
was entering the Bay 
Thereafter, silence from 
Cocos Island There- 
upon the large cruiser 
Ibuh increased her 
speed, displaced the war 
flag of Japan and de- 
manded permission 
from the British officer 
in command of the con- 
voy to pursue and 
attack the cncm} But 
the convoy could not 
divest itself of this 
powerful protection, 
and the coveted task 
was accorded to the 
Sydney At 9 o'clock 
she sighted the Linden 
and the first sea fight in 
the history of the Aus- 
tralian Navy began It 
could have only one 
ending In a hundred 
minutes the Einden was 
stranded, a flaming 
mass of twisted metal, 
and the whole of the 
Indian Ocean w as abso- 
lutely safe and free 
In consideration of all 
the harm this ship had 
done us without offend- 
ing against humanity or 
the law's of sea war as 
we conceived them, we 
telegraphed — 
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Admiralty to Cominander-m-CJnef, China 
November 11, 1914 

Captain, officers and crew of Emden 
appear to be entitled to all the honours 
of war Unless you know of any reason 
to the contrary, Captain and officers 
should be permitted to retain swords 
These martial courtesies were, how ever, 
churlishly repaid 


Relief In the Indian Ocean 


The clearance of the Indian Ocean 
liberated all those vessels which had 
been searching for the Emden and the 
Komgsberg 

Nothing could now harm the Aus- 
tralian convoy Most of its escort 
vanished The Emden and the Komgs- 
berg were accounted for, and von Spee 
was on the other side of the globe The 
Minotaur had already been ordered with 
all speed to the Cape All the other 
vessels went through the Red Sea into 
the Mediterranean, where their presence 
was very welcome in view of the impend- 
ing Turkish invasion of Egypt 

Meanwhile the Invincible and Inflexible 
had reached Devonport We had decided 
that Admiral Sturdee on vacating the 
position of Chief of the Staff should hoist 
his flag in the Invincible, should take 
command on the South American 
station, and should assume general 
control of all the operations against 
von Spee We were in the highest im- 
patience to get him and his ships away 
Once vessels fall into dockyard hands, a 
hundred needs manifest themselves 

On November 9, when Lord Fisher 
was in my room, the following message 
was put on my table — 


port, xcpurts tnat the earliest po 
date for completion of Invmcibk 
Inflexible is midnight 13th N ovem ] 

I immediately expressed great 
°f^ nt dockyard delay 

‘fked, Shall I give him a prog : 
viords to that effect Fisher took t 
telegram As soon as he saw it h 

adS^'n ^*****' 

a day to choose 1 ” 1 then 

wS a/ri 6 f f owin e order . *tuch 
was the direct cause of the Battle c 


Falklands may be reproduced in fac- 
simile 1 


ADMIRALTY TO C-IN-C, 
DEVONPORT 

Ships are to sail Wednesday nth 
They are needed for war service 
and dockyard arrangements must 
be made to conform If necessary 
dockyard men should be sent an ay 
in theshipsto return asopportunitv 
may offer You areheld responsible 
for the speedy despatch of these 
ships m a thoroughly efficient 
condition Acknowledge 

(Signed) \V S C 


Accelerated Dispatch of the Battle- 
Cruisers 

The ships sailed accordingly and in 
the nick of time They coaled on 
November 26 at Abrolhos, where they 
joined and absorbed Admiral Stoddart’s- 
squadron ( Carnarvon , Corn Mil, Kent, 
Glasgow, Bristol and Orama) and dis- 
patched Defence to the Cape, and without 
ever coming in sight of land or using 
their wireless they reached Port Stanley, 
Falkland Islands, on the night of 
December 7 Here they found the 
Canopus m the lagoon, prepared to 
defend herself and the colony jn accord- 
ance with the Admiralty instructions 
They immediately began to coal 

* * * « 


After his victory at Coronel, Admiral 
von Spee comported himself with the 
dignity of a brave gentleman He put 
aside the fervent acclamations of the 
German colony of Valparaiso, and spoke 
no word of tnumph oier the dead He 
was under no delusion as to his own 
danger He said of the Sowers which 
were presented to him, "They wall do 
woSi UI1 f al ’ GeneraB y- behaviour 
sappt>se that the »- 
Rr£ f U,e Germans to Pick up any 
British survivors was not due to want of 
humanity, and this tow tew 
accepted by the British Navy ^ “ 

After a few days at Valparaiso he and 
to ships vanished again into the blue 

nta, fed te"7 ha * ^ th£ reasons 

I , , Iec£ bun to mid the Fali-iowA 

noSd havin' m th^eveSfrf su^“? 
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suffered a 
similar e v- 
penencc 
* * * 

Admiral % on 
Spee at the 
FalKIinds— 
News of the 
Battle and of 
Victory 

At 5 o’clock 
that after- 
noon I vas 
working in my 
room at the 
Admiralty 


THE FALKLANDS ACTION when Admiral 

The photographs show here were taken by an officer from the maintop of OliVerentcrCQ 
InvitictbU In this the first of the series, the British ships are seen preparing with the 
to lea\e the Falkland Islands Note the tripod mast of the British follow ingtele- 
battle cruiser r* 

gram It was 

Presumably he hoped to destroy this un- from the Governor of the Falkland 
fortified British coaling base and so Islands and ran as follows — 


make his own position m South American 
waters less precarious At any rate, at 
noon on December 6, he set off to the 
eastward from the Straits of Magellan 
with lus five ships , and about 8 o’clock 
on December 8 his leading ship (the 
(hwsenau) was in sight of the mam 
harbour of the Falklands A few minutes 
later a temble apparition broke upon 
German eyes Rising from behind the 
promontory, sharply visible m the clear 
air, were a pair of tnpod masts One 
glance was enough They meant certain 
death 1 The day was beautifully fine and 


"Admiral Spee arrived at daylight 
this morning with all his ships and is now 
in action with Admiral Sturdec’s whole 
fleet, which was coaling ” 

We had bad so many unpleasant sur- 
prises that these last words sent a shiver 
up my spmc Had we been taken by 
surprise and, in spite of all our superiority, 
mauled, unready, at anchor ? " Can it 
mean that ’ " I said to the Chief of the 
Staff " I hope not,” was all he said 
I could see that my suggestion, though 
I hardly meant it seriously, had dis- 


from the tops 
the horaon 
e v tend e d 
thirty or forty 
miles in 
c\ cry direc- 
tion There 
was no hope 
for victory 
There was no 
chance of 
escape A 
month before, 
another Ad- 
miral and lus 
sailors had 



* Only Dread- 
noughts hid 

tripods 


Taken about uoon this 
appreciably closer 




quieted him 
Two hours 
later, how- 
ever, the door 
opened again, 
and this time 
the counten- 
ance of the 
stem and som- 
bre Olivers ore 
something 
which closely 
resembled a 
gnn " It’s all 
right, sir , they 
are all at the 
bottom ” And 
with one ex- 
ception so they 
were 
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This photograph taken about 10 30 a m shows the smoke oi the enemy 
ships on the honron The opposing squadrons are still too far apart lor any 
effective action 


When the leading German ships 
were sighted far away on the distant 
honzon. Admiral Sturdee and his 
squadron were indeed coaling From 
the intelligence he had received he had 
convinced himself that the Germans were 
at Valparaiso, and he intended to sail 
the next day in the hope of doubling the 
Hom before the enemy could do so 
More than two hours passed after the 
enemy first came m sight before he could 
raise steam and get under way The 
first shots were fired by the 12-mch 
guns of the Canopus from her stationary 


position on the mudbanhs of the inner 
harbour The Gneisenau had continued 
to approach until she saw the fatal 
tnpods, whereupon she immediately 
turned round and, followed by one of 
her light cruisers, made off at full speed 
to join her mam body In a few moments 
the whole of the German squadron was 
steaming off in a westerly direction with 
all possible speed At 10 o’clock, the 
Kent, Carnarvon and Glasgow having 
already sailed, Admiral Sturdee came 
out of the harbour in the Invincible, fol- 
lowed by the Inflexible and Cornwall, 
while the light cruisers, one of whom (the 
Bristol) had her engines actually opened 
up, hurried on after as fast as possible 

The whole 

" '" r ~' '1 five ships of 

the German 
. squadron were 
now visible, 

1 hull down on 
the horizon 
about fifteen 



miles away 
The order was 
given for gene- 
ral chase, but 
later on, 


- - w - ^ I Admiral regu- 

Infiexible is here seen opening £r e Ti 15 a v + ! I a t e d the 

is still being steadily ca erhauled* 3 P 111 and von Spee f P ee ^ s < the 

battle-cruisers 
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maintaining only about 20 knots 
This, however, was quite sufficient 
to overhaul the Germans, who after 
their long sojourn m the Pacific 
without docking Mere not able to 
steam more than 18 knots in company 
Even so, the Leipzig began to lag 
behind, and shortly before I o'clock, 
the Inflexible opened fire upon her at 
16,000 yards 

Confronted with having his ships de- 
voured one hy one, von Spee took a 
decision which was certainly in accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the sea 
Signalling to his light cruisers to make 
their escape to the South American 
coast, he turned with the Schmhrst 
and Gimam to face his pursuers 
The action which followed was on the 
British side uneventful The German 
Admiral endeavoured more than once 
to close to ranges at which his powerful 
secondary armament of 5 9’s could play 
their part The British held off just far 
enough to make tbs fire ineffective, and 
pounded their enemy with their 12-inch 
guns 

At tbs long range, however, it 
took a considerable time and much 
ammunition to achieve the destruction 


of the German cruisers The Sch/mihorsl 
with the Admiral and all hands, sank at 
417 pm , her last signal to her consort 
being to save herself Gunman con- 
tinued to fight against hopeless odds 
with the utmost fortitude until about 
6 o’clock when, being m a completely 
disabled condition, she opened her sea- 
cocks and vanished, with her flag still 
flying, beneath the icy waters of the 
ocean The British sbps rushing to the 
spot and lowering every available boat 
were able only to save 200 Germans, 
many of whom died the next day from 
the shock of the cold water When both 
the ScAanthowf and Gneisenim had sunk, 
the Inflexible had only thirty and the 
Invincible only twenty-two rounds left 
for each of their 12-inch guns 

Total Destruction of the German 
Squadron— End of the German Cnuser 
Warfare— End of the Great Strain 

Meanwhile, the other British crws 
had each selected one of the flyi 
German light vessels, and a senes 
chases ensued The Kent (Captain Alle 
overtook and sunk the Ntmkrg by a 
effort of steaming wbch surpassed 1 
previous records and even, it is stated 



Frm e in tint an 11 iIImo 

the action of the Falkland islands ... 
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Ph*it taken frm U VS " Ir-trctble 

AITER THE ACTION PICKING UP SURVIVORS 


This remarkable photograph shows H MS Inflexible standing b\ while her boats are cleared 
awij to the rescue of sunn ore from the Gmsenem The German sailors seen in the water 
many of whom were rescued suffered sc\ crclv Iron* shock and exposure 


her designed speed The Nitrhberg re- 
fused to surrender, and as she foundered 
by the head, the victors could see a 
group of men on her uplifted stem 
waving to the last the German flag 
The Leipzig was finished off hy the 
Gfasgou and the Cornu all The Dresden 
alone for the time made good her escape 
She was hunted down and destrojed 
three months later in the roadstead of 
Mas-a-Tucra 

*lnus came to an end the German 
cruiser warfare in the outer seas \\ ith 
the exception of the Karhu the, of which 
nothing had been heard for some time 


and which we now r know was sunk by an 
internal explosion on November 4, and 
the Dresden soon to be hunted down, no 
German ships of war remained on any 
of the oceans of the world It had taken 
four months from the beginning of the 
war to achieve this result Its con- 
sequences were far-reaching, and affected 
simultaneously our position in every 
part of the globe The strain was ev ery- 
where relaxed All our enterprises, 
whether of war or commerce, proceeded 
m every theatre without the slightest 
hindrance Within twenty-four hours 
orders were sent to a score of British 
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ships to return to Home waters For the 
first time we saw ourselves possessed of 
immense surpluses of ships of certain 
classes, of trained men and of naval sup- 
plies of all hinds, and were m a position 


to use them to the best advantage The 
public, though gratified by the annihi- 
lating character of the victory, was quite 
unconscious of its immense importance 
to the whole naval situation 
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SHIPS DIRECTLY INVOLVED 


Appro*! 
mate Figure 
of Compare 
tive Power 


Effective Speed Guns 
Knots 


Appron 
maw Figure 
of Ccmp^ia 
live Power 




Effective Speed Guns 
Knots 


BATTLE CRUISERS 
8 1 2 -inch 


15} 4 12-inch 

12 6 inch 


CRUISERS 


Defence 

22 

4 9 2-mch 

2J Schanihmsl 

22 

8 S 2 inch 

= ==:=-=f 


10 7 5-inch 


659 inch 
8 6 2-mch 

Gobi Hope 

21} 

2 9 2 -»nCh 

2$ Giietseiiau 

22 


16 6-inch 

g£S ■ 


5 5 9 mch 

Carnarvon 

21 

4 75-inch 

6 6 inch 




Monmouth 

21 

14 6 inch 




Kent 

21* 

14 6-inch 




Cornwall 

21 

14 6 inch 






LIGHT CRUISERS 



Glasgow 

24 

a 6-inch 

Leipzig 

21 

10 4 1 inch 



10 4-mch 

Numforg 

22 

10 4 1 inch 

Bristol 

24 

2 6-inch 

Dresden 

22 

ro 4 i*inch 


10 4-mch 


ARMED MERCHANT CRUISERS 

Macedonia 17 

Otranto 16 44 7-mch 


Note — The figures of comparative value are only intended to enable the reader to follow the account 
As broad classifications they are true, but they can only be taken as approximate 



CHAPTER XXIX 

WITH FISHER AT THE ADMIRALTY 

November ahd December, 1914 

“ that pale, that white-faced shore, 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 


That water-watted bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes " 

King John, Act II, Sc i 

German Dreadnoughts oS Yarmouth— What does it Mean ’—Anb-chmax— Inroads 
upon the Grand Fleet— The Drain of Refits— Sir John Jelhcoe s Protests— Admiralty 
and Commander-In-Chief — The Dreadnought Margin — The Third Battle Squadron 
to Rosyth— The Admiralty Insist on their View — The Destroyer Distribution — • 
A Real Difficulty'— -V Wearing Discussion— The Actual Facts of Relative Strength 
—British Readiness to Accept Battle— The Attempted Seaplane Raid on Cuxhaven 
— The Grand Fleet Sweeps South — The Invasion Alarm — Moon and Tides — Further 
Intervention on the Belgian Coast— Immense Relief of the Falklands Victoiy— 
Lord Fishers View— Correspondence between us— Lord Fisher and Admiral Sturdee 
—Admiral Olivers Foresight — Growing Power of the Fleet — New Construction— 
Submarines -Fishers Great Impulse— Monitors— The Great Programme— The 
Battle-cnnsers Repulse and Renown— Full Speed Ahead 


T ORD FISHER had barely taken up 
Lf his duties in the Admiralty when 
an incident occurred which seemed to 
indicate the ending of the period of 
German inactivity in the North Sea which 
had succeeded the action of August 28 in 
the Heligoland Bight 
German Dreadnoughts off Yarmouth 

Early in the morning of November 3, 
the unusual signal was made to the 
Admiralty that several German battle- 
cruisers or battleships had been 
sighted off Gorleston on the Norfolk 
coast by the mine-sweeping gunboat 
tialcyon, and that she was engaged with 
aem Almost immediately afterwards 
heavy shells w ere reported to be bursting 
in the water and on the beach near 
"fte First Sea Lord and I 
readied the War Room from our bed- 
rooms m a few minutes The question 
w as, What did it mean 3 

What Does It Mean ? 

It aarnd quite certain that German 

STf 5 “t be sfflTto 

shells at an open town hie 

strata® to divert tie British Flwi 
ram something else which was toms 


to happen— was already perhaps happen - 
ing Was it a German raid into the 
Channel, or a senous attempt by the 
German Navy to intervene upon the 
Belgian coast while the land battle was 
shll raging > Was it a descent on the 
British coast at Sunderland or Blyth > 
We had no means of judging The last 
thing it seemed possible to believe was 
that first-class units of the German Fleet 
would have been sent across the North 
Sea simply in order to disturb the fisher- 
folk of Yarmouth By other signals our 
destroyers, Leopard and Lively, who were 
patrolling m the neighbourhood of 
Yarmouth, also reported that they were 
engaged, and added that they were pro- 
ceeding to attack the enemy 
Where were our main forces J TheCom 
mandenn-Chief was for the first tlme m 
the war at the Admiralty, whither he had 
been summoned to confer with the new 

Imk ? 1 ?" 3 ^'G^Hectwatat 
Lough Swdly m the north of Ireland 

?h-on^tn a r ,le u S /? aa ™ was Naming 
through the Irish Channel Nopartofth? 

' vas near «t then Beatty and 
“ s , hatfle-cnnsers and these wZ 
asfar off as Cromarty Whatever W 
pened, we could not fight a general ac^ira 
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with our mam Fleet till late on the 
following day Meanwhile the Harwich 
Striking Force, the Dover flotillas, Ad- 
miral Hood’s forces off the Belgian coast, 
and Admiral Burney’s Channel Fleet, 
must do the best they could If the 
German demonstration off Yarmouth was 
the prelude or concomitant to a serious 
attempt to break into the Channel, the 
very greatest naval events would follow 
The contingency, as the reader is aware, 
had always been faced, and we were 
well aware that we should have to wait 
for our revenge till the ne\t day Mean- 
while there was nothing to be done but 
to put all the fleets and flotillas on guard 
and m motion with the double object of 
rcsistuig to the utmost a German attack 
to the southward and intercepting as 
speedily as possible from the north the 
return of the enemy 

Several hours of tension passed , and 
then gradually it became clear that the 
German battle-cruisers were returning 
home at full speed, and that nothing else 
was apparently happening , and the 
incredible conclusion forced itself upon 
us that the German Admiralty had had 
no other purpose m hand than this silly 
demonstration off Yarmouth beach 

Anti-dimav— Inroads upon the 
Grand Fleet 

Tins anti-climax was fatiguing The 
e\penence of bracing ourselves to the 
most tremendous events, and then find- 
ing nothing happen, was one which we 
were compelled more than once to under- 
go at the Admiralty 


The new First Sea Lord was even 
more sure of the superiority of the 
British line of battle over the enemy 
than I was, and m this Ins views con- 
trasted very sharply with those of the 
Commander-In-Chief In full agreement 
with Sir Arthur Wilson, he proposed 
on his assumption of office to bring 
the Third Battle Squadron (the King 
Edwards) down to Portland to increase 
our security against a German incursion 
into the Channel , and he moved the 
Fifth Battle Squadron (the Fomidables} 
with the two Lord Nelson to Sheerness 


to provide battleship support for the 
Harwich Striking Force, and to give an 
additional security against raid or lh- 
vasion These movements were no sooner 
determined than news of the Battle of 
Coronel was received (November 4), and 
we were forced to make far more senous 
inroads upon Sir John Jellicoe's com- 
mand The battle-cruisers Inflexible and 
Invincible were sent as described to the 
Falklands and Lord Fisher, as wc have 
seen, demanded the Princess Royal for 
the Atlantic 

This last order produced continuous 
protests from Sir John Jellicoe, and led 
to an interchange of telegrams and letters 
m which the Commander-m-Chief dwelt 
upon every aspect of his dangers and 
weakness and the Admiralty, whilst 
insisting on their decision, endeavoured 
to reassure and placate him 

Our Dreadnought margin m home 
waters at the outbreak of war had been 
just sufficient Every ship was ready 
and in good order We did not feel 
that we could spare one But after the 
first two months we were compelled to 
send ships one at a time from each Battle 
Squadron down to their home ports on 
the South Coast to refit A regular 
system of refits, as was foreseen, had to 
be instituted This involved the per- 
manent absence of two or three of the 
most important vessels from the Grand 
Fleet The enemy, on the other hand, 
lying m his mam base, could always m 
theory be credited with having all his 
ships available at his selected moment for 
battle Before, however, the dram of 
refits came upon us we had succeeded 
in reinforcing the Fleet by five fine 
ships, so that we began the war at our 
maximum possible strength and always, 
except for the briefest intervals, held or 
improved on that number 

The Drain of Refits— Sir John 
JcIMcoe’s Protests 

The requirements of the Commander- 
m-Chief were, however, hard to meet 
The strategy on which we were all 
agreed involved keeping the Grand 
Fleet m distant northern waters and 
required very large forces of destroyers 
and other light craft for its local security 
and for its service in battle On the 
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An artist s impression of the Fust Lotd's room at the Admiralty as it was in 1914 Mr Churchill 
is shown seated at his dest engaged id consultation with the First Sea Lord, Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Fisher 


other hand, while no properly defended 
u ar harbour had yet been created capable 
of holding the entire fleet, various other 
bases had to be effectively guarded and 
patrolled, for which separate flotillas 
must be supplied If at any tune from 
any cause, two or three ships were absent 
from the Grand Fleet for a week or two, 
the Commander-m-Chief drew severe 
comparisons between the German Fleet 
and his own He was a master of this 
kind of argument From his own side 
he deducted any ship which had any 
defect, however temporary, however 
small— even defects which would not 
ha\e prevented her from taking her place 
in the line in an emergency He some- 
times also deducted two or three of the 
most powerful battleships in the world 
which had newly joined his command 
because they were not trained up to the 
full level of efficiency of the others, and 
these were absolutely blotted out as if 
thej were of no value whatever 1 He 
next proceeded to deal with the enemy 
He always credited them with several 
ships more than we now know they had 
or were then thought likely to have In 

'Th t Grand Hut bj Sir John Jdlicoe, 


October 1914, he gave credence to a 
suggestion that the four German Dread- 
noughts of the Kontg class had been 
completely re-armed with 14-inch guns 
In 1915 the size of these guns had 
advanced to 15-inch I was on both 
occasions compelled to set up expert 
committees to demolish these baseless 
suppositions Unable to deny that 
the British line of battle could fire a 
broadside double in weight to that of 
the Germans, he developed a skilful 
argument to prove that this advantage 
was more than counteracted by other 
disadvantages arising from the superior 
displacement of contemporary German 
ships He dwelt on this even at a period 
when hisfleet had beenreinforced by seven 
or eight additional units of enormous 
power without any corresponding acces- 
sion to the enemy's strength 
One must admit, nevertheless, that 
the withdrawal of the Princess Royal 
mSirted a very serious injury upon the 
Battle eraser Squadron, and that Sir 
Da ™ Beatty might have had to light 
an action without any margin of superior- 
ity during her absence In this matter 
however, Lord Prsher entered the lists 
in person 


2 E 2 
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Admiralty and Commander-In-Chief 
First Sea Lord to Commander-In-Chief 
Personal 

November 12, 1914 

I want to make it clear to you what the 
Scharnhorst Squadron means as regards 
our dispositions 

1 We have not heard of them since 

November 4 

2 They may adopt the following 

courses — 

(<?) Go through Panama Canal, 
smash our West Indian Fleet 
and release all the armed Ger- 
man liners from New York— 
hence the Funcess Royal 

Ip) Go to south-east coast of America 
and stop our vital food supplies 
— hence the two Invwciblcs 

(c) Go to the Cape and raid the 
Army base at Walfish Bay — 
hence the Minotaur to reinforce 
Album 

(d) Go to Duala and relieve the 
Germans, destroying our ships 
and military expedition— hence 
the Warn or, Black Pmice and 
three Edgar Quinct 

I hope to send Bartolome to you 
to-morrow with information which is 
too secret to he written or telegraphed 
The secret information pointed to the 
possibility of the Germans endeavouring 
to slip one or two of their battle-cruisers 
into the Atlantic to help the return 
to Germany of the Scharnhorst and 
Gmtsenau and incidentally to release 
all their fast liners in New York Lord 
Fisher became vehemently impressed 
with this idea, and certainly the period 
was one of extreme strategic tension 
when some enterprise by the enemy 
seemed especially to be ejected 

The Dreadnought Margin 

Admiralty to Commanderin-Chief 
Novemba 13, * 9*4 

Since war began you have gamed two 
Dreadnoughts on balance, and will have 
by 20th twenty-seven superior units to 
twenty We intend Princess Royal to 
rejoin you as soon as Scharnhorst is dealt 

with , , 

During the next month you should 
suspend sending ships away for refit, 


doing the best you can at Scapa If not- 
withstanding the above you feel the 
need of reinforcements we should propose 
to meet you by stationing the eight 
King Edwards at Rosyth, where they 
would be well placed to join you for 
general action or to attack an invading 
force 

This would avoid necessity of station- 
ing cruisers there for the present 

If you agree the eight King Edwards 
will be ordered to sail to-night 

The Commander-in-Chief in reply 
asserted that the twenty-seven units 
quoted included three ships, two of which 
had never fired a gun and the third was 
only partially trained He deprecated 
the Third Battle Squadron being 
stationed at Rosyth, as without being 
covered by cruisers or sea-going de- 
stroyers, it would run a great risk from 
mines and submarines outside the limits 
of the port defence He suggested that 
it was preferable to keep them at 
Cromarty closely adjacent to the mam 
base where they would be covered by 
the cruisers of the Grand Fleet and by 
the Destroyer Flotilla stationed at 
Cromarty 

The Admiralty, however, insisted on 
the Third Battle Squadron being sta- 
tioned at Rosyth 

Adiniuilty to Commander^n-Chtef 
November iG, 1914 
The importance of preventing 
the enemy from making a serious attack 
on our coast and getting away without 
being engaged makes it imperative to 
have a force nearer the probable points 
of attack than either Scapa Flow or 
Cromarty, which are practically the 
same distance off The coast has been 
so denuded of destroyers for the sake of 
strengthening the force with you (amount- 
ing now to seventy-one destroyers) 
that there is only a skeleton force of 
patrol vessels available on the East 
Coast, amounting to three Scouts, twenty- 
three Destroyers, twelve Torpedo Boats, 
between the Naze and St Abbs Head, a 
distance of 3 00 miles In these cir- 
cumstances we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to decide on the King Edwards 
and the Third Cruiser SquadroD gomg 'to 
Rosyth, and you should detach half a 
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Scaoa Flow to act with them W“ . essentials amHO^aao. “ 
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it cleat that witnom m 
Sonadron too have such a prepondet- 
Srf ™ power that with equal 
gunnery Jfatncy a successful result is 


'"rhc Admiralty have ui nimd the 
importance of getting back the Pnmus 
Rml as soon as the situation admite 
Your proposals as to muling have 
r .11- hnt the work 


AirnmUy to Commnitr-m-Chef 

November 17, 1914 

We have earefully reviewed the poa- 
tion and given fullest consideration to 
your wishes We are confldent that your 
Let with its cruisers and flotillas a 
strong enough for the definite task 
, . .a Tn mow of the erave 


Roval as soon as me smiaww ^ enough l0 r me umuw — 

Your proposals as to mining have been tm ° ted ^ lt In view ol the grave 

carefully considered, but the work done TO gave to meet elsewhere we 

by our suhmannes in the Bight has been aml0t rem { ort e you at present, nor 
of such importance that it is undesirable It __ — j.Mrw.tmne 
to add to their dangers by laying mines 
whose positions must be very uncertain 
The Germans have no difficulty in 
sweeping any channel they wish when 
they want to bring any of their ships 
out, and do so daily It would be very 
difficult for ns to lay fresh lines m any 
channels they sweep on account of the 
dangers to the minelayers from our own 


alter our dispositions 
The 3rd Battle Squadron, 3 rd Cruiser 
Squadron and eight destroyers should 
proceed to Rosyth as ordered You have, 
of course, fnU discretion to move your 
Fleet in any way necessary to provide for 
its safety and enable you to meet the 
enemy, and are not tied to Scapa Every 
effort is being made to accelerate the 
completion of the submarine defences 


The Third Battle Squadron to Rosyth— 
The Admiralty Insist on their View 

This and preceding telegrams expressed 
the deliberate views of the First Sea Lord 
and Sir Arthur Wilson, and I was in the 
fullest agreement with them 1 
The Commander-m-Chief, however, 
urged that the 71 destroyers mentioned 
by the Admiralty included 10 which 
were absent refitting, and pointed out 
with justice that the 40 destroyers of the 
Harwich flotillas had been omitted from 
those at the disposition of the Admiralty 
He ashed particularly for reconsideration 
of the order to detach half a flotilla with 
the Third Battle Squadron Without 
these additional 12 destroyers he stated 
that the safety of the Dreadnought 
Battle Fleet was seriously endangered , 
a submarine attack on Scapa Flow 
was quite feasible, and " as I am directed 
to use this base, I trust I shall not be 
held responsible for any disaster that 
may occur " He concluded by pointing 
out that the relative strength of the 
High Sea Fleet and the Grand Fleet 
could not he decided without reference 
‘ See Appendix 


The Destroyer Distribution— 

A Real Difficulty 

The destroyer question was one of real 
difficulty Although we had more than 
double the seagoing strength of the 
German flotillas, we had so much to 
guard, that we could not provide a 
superior force kept always intact in the 
hand of the Commander-in-Chief for a 
great Fleet action “ I Know perfectly 
well," wrote Sir John Jelbcoe on Decern 
ber 4 to Lord Fisher, “ that the Fust 
and Third Flotillas [from Harwich] will 
not join me in tune ” The Ger- 
mans, he declared, would haie eight 
flotillas comprising 88 torpedo boat 
destroyers, all of which would certainly 
be ready at the selected moment “ They 
have five torpedoes each total 440 
torpedoes — unless I can strike at them 
first” He himself might, he claimed, fall 
as low as 32 or even 28 destroyers " You 
know,” he added, " the difficulty and 
objections to turning away from the 
enemy m a Fleet action but with such 
a menace I am bound to do it, unless my 
own torpedo boat destroyers can stop or 
neutralize the movement " There nas 
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as will be seen, in sharp contrast 
with those he e\pressed at a later period 
during the operations at the Dardanelles 
Personally, I always considered our line 
of battle amply superior, nor did I 
believe the Germans would he able to 
bring out at a given moment all the 88 
torpedo boats with which Sir John 
Jellicoe always credited them 
We now know tlie actual forces which 
the enemy assembled on December 16 of 
this same j'car, on the 
occasion when the 
whole High Sea Fleet 
made almost the most 
ambitious sortie into 
the North Sea which 
its history records 
There were 13 Dread 


British. Readiness to Accept Battle— The 
Attempted Seaplane Raid on Cu\ha\en— 
The Grand Fleet Sweeps South 

At this, as at all other times, the 
Admiralty would have welcomed a 
general battle An attack by seaplanes 
launched from carrying ships upon the 
Zeppelin sheds near Cu\haven, was 
planned by us for November 22 On 
the 20th we telegraphed to Sir John 
Jellicoe — 


4 battle-cruisers, total 
17 Dreadnoughts in- 
stead of the 20 which 
were completed and 
which the Ad mira lty 
counted as available , 
and 53 torpedo boats 
m place of the Com- 
mander-m-Chief's 8S 
Against this Sir John 
Jellicoe had (until 
refits were re-opened 
at the end of Novem- 
ber) 27 superior units 
(subject to what he 
says about them) , 
and as many of the 71 
destroyers as were fit 
for sea on any given 
day The Germans also 
took to sea on Decem- 
ber 16 a squadron of 
8 pre-Dreadnoughts, 
and against this our 
Tmrd Battle Squad- 
ron, which had been 
rightly restored to the 
Grand Fleet, was a 
proper and superior 
provision This bal- 
ance of strength 
represents the period 
** »ur greatest 
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strain m Home waters 

and all over the 
world 
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" Our reliable German information 
and also our telegram No 338 to you 
shows, firstly, concentration of German 
cruisers, battle-cruisers and battleships 
in W eser and Elbe , and secondly, 
disposal of their submarines to hunt in 
the Shetlands and English Channel 
In these favourable circumstances the 
aerial attach on Cuxhaven Zeppelin 
sheds, which we had previously planned 
and considered desirable in itself, might 
easily bring on a considerable action in 
which your battle-cruisers and the Grand 
Fleet might take part without undue 
nsh from German submarines 


“We suggest for your consideration 
Tyrwhitt and aeroplanes attaching on 
Monday at dajbreah, with you support- 
ing him from the northward with 
whatever force is necessary, if the enemy 
respond to the challenge Further, if it 
should prove, as some reliable informa- 
tion indicates, that the enemy is pre- 
paring an offensive rayj or sortie himself, 
our movement would bnng on a collision 
at the outset unexpected and discon- 
certing to hun ” 

The Commander-In-Chief, after some 
discussion, preferred Tuesday da} break 
for the attach, as the longer notice would 
enable him to finish 
certam repairing worh 
The Admiralty plans 
were altered accord- 
ingly Wc telegraphed 
on the zist — * 

“ Wc consider the 
present a good occasion 
for a sweep southward 
by the Grand Fleet 
The seaplane attach is 
incidental and subsidi- 
ary, though very desir- 
able in itself It may 
bnng on an action now 
that the German Fleet 
is concentrated near 
Wilhelmshavcn, and 
their cruisers and 
battle-cruisers arc 
active It will frustrate 
any offensive movement 
they may intend, as 
reported Tuesday, 
24th, at 5 30 am , will 
be the time ” 

No result was, how- 
ever, achieved Sir John 
Jclhcoc brought the 
Baltic Fleet dow n into 
the centre of the North 
Sea about iSo miles 
from Heligoland, with 
the battle-cruisers 
about 40 miles nearer 
But in the weather 
prc\ ailing the scapl mis 
could hard!} get off the 
water, and the Ger- 
mans remained unaware 
of our movements and 
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BRITISH UNDER-WATER CRAFT IN 1914 

This photograph taken m 1914 shows only a small proportion of the country’s strength in 
submarines In July 1914, more than a hundred of this type of craft, built or completing were 
available for service as compared with Germany s thirty-nine, many of which were small boats 


without any plans of their own The 
episode shows, however, the underlying 
confidence of the Admiralty and of the 
Commander-In-Chief in the strength of 
the Grand Fleet even during this time 
of strain 

The Invasion Alarm 
To add to the distractions of this hard 
month of November, 1914, an invasion 
scare took a firm hold of the military 
and naval authorities It was argued 
by the War Office that the lull on the 
fighting fronts would enable the Germans 
to spare large numbers of good troops— 
250,000 if necessary— for the invasion of 
Great Britain Lord Kitchener directed 
all defensn e preparations to be made, and 
Lord Fisher threw himself into the task 
with gusto Although, as the reader is 
aware, I was sceptical on this subject, 
I felt that the precautions were justifi- 
able, and would at any rate add interest 
to the life of our coast and Home defence 
forces I therefore allowed myself to 
succumb to the suppressed excitement 
which grew throughout the highest 


circles, and did my utmost to aid and 
speed our preparations 
We stationed as described the 3rd 
Battle Squadron at theForth,brought the 
2nd Fleet to the Thames, disposed the old 
Majestic battleships in the various har- 
bours along the East Coast, arranged 
blockships to be sunk, and laid mines to be 
exploded at the proper time in the mouths 
of our undefended harbours , while the 
whole coastal watch, military, aenaland 
marine, throbbed with activity The 
army arrangements were complicated 
by the fact that some of the divisions 
which were sufficiently trained to be used 
to repel the invaders, had lent their 
nfles to those that ivere undergoing 
training, and these rifles had to be 
coHected and redistributed as a part of 
the procedure prescribed for the supreme 
emergency To such expedients were 
we reduced; However, the Germans 
remained absolutely quiescent, the 
tides and moon, which for some days 
before November 20 were evcephonaUy 
favourable to nocturnal landings, ceased 
to present these conditions, and the 
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sense of some great impending event 
gradually faded from our minds 

Moan and Tides— Further Intervention 
on the Belgian Coast — Immense Relief 
of the Falklands Victory 

Loid i Fisher to Mr Chut chill 
jam, November 21, 1914 

An angel’s sleep* In Heaven from 
9 till now 1 

It was kind of you not to wake me 
with Grey’s credible witness * 

Let us entreat and urge Kitchener to 
send a hundred thousand men at once 
to Flanders, and warn Jofire not to be 
“ two divisions too few and two days too 
late 1 " Kitchener’s balance of 160,000 
men will amply suffice and the " Ides of 
March ” have passed * The waning 
moon and dawning tide [dawn lngh-tide] 
will not recur till days following Decem- 
ber xo Do wile to him accordingly, or 
shall n 

It has been a splendid " dress re- 
hearsal,” tell him, and very reassuring— 
his mass of men and his mobile guns > 
We must press him to send 100,000 men 
to Flanders 

On November 20 General Jofire asked 
for further naval co-operation on the 
Belgian coast 

" General Foch,” he stated, ” reports 
that for some little time the French or 
English ships have no longer been par- 
ticipating in the action of our forces Hi 
the neighbourhood of Nicuport On 
account of very violent bombardment 
b) the enemy in this region, it would be 
ad\ antageous if the ships could attack 
the numerous German batteries estab- 
lished to the east of the mouth of the 
Yser I should be glad if you would 
notify the Ministry of Marine, and the 
Admiralty, of this situation, in order to 
obtain a more active co-operation on the 
part of the squadron between Nieuport 
and Ostend ” 

We were able to send the old battle- 
ship Revenge, whose guns had been 
specially re-mounted for long-range fire, 
and several smaller vessels under Admiral 
Hood, and the naval bombardment of 
the German nght was effectively resumed 
“The conditions on the coast,” Hood, 
however, reported on the 22nd, “are 
quite different from what they were 


during the first few days To-day there 
was a heavy fire from guns I could not 
locate or damage No troops are ever 
visible The inundation has stopped their 
movement ” 

To the situation of strain and effort 
which gripped us during November 
came the welcome relief of the victory 
at the Falklands Lord Fisher received 
it with a moderated satisfaction 

Lord Fisher’s View — Correspondence 
between us 

"We cannot,” he wrote to me on 
December 10, " but be overjoyed at the 
Monmouth and Good Hope being avenged 1 
But let us be self-restrained— not too 
exultant l — till we know details > Perhaps 
their guns never reached us l (We had so 
few casualties ') We know their gun- 
nery was excellent * Their third salvo 
murdered Cradock! So it may have 
been like shooting pheasants the 
pheasants not shooting back* Not 
too much glory for us, only great satis- 
faction Not a battle for a Poet Laureate * 
Lei us watt and hear before we crow l 
Then again, it may be a wonder why the 
cruisers escaped — if they have escaped — 
I hope not, for we had such a pre- 
ponderatmgforce— such numbers * {How 
the Glasgow must have enjoyed it 1 ) Any- 
how, don’t let us encourage ourselves 
in too many joy messages till we know 
more ” 

But I made haste to ascribe to him all 
the credit that was his due 

December 10 

This was your show and your luck 

I should only have sent one Grey- 
hound 1 and Defence This would have 
done the tnck 

But it was a niggling coup Your 
flair was quite true Let us have some 
more victories together, and confound 
all our foes abroad— and (don't forget) 
at home 

This delighted the Admiral, and m 
his reply (December ir) he threw a 
friendly light upon other fields of 
activity than those with which this 
chapter has been concerned 

" Your letter pleasan* > There is 
another quite lovely scheme 1 I am to be 
praised so as to get ‘ swelled head ’ and 

1 BattVe-cnusei 
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think myself ignored by you, and to 
be in your shoes 1 It is all too sweet 
for words 1 It is palpably transparent 1 
I was told of this yesterday > It really 
is curtotts why they so hate you 1 I 

think I told you what G said, that 

though he abhorred me, yet I bar e 
splendid friends in the Tory camp 1 " 

Lord Fisher and Admiral Sturdee— 
Admiral OU\er’s Foresight 
A cause of difference, however, soon 
arose between us The First Sea Lord 
was displeased with Sir Doveton Sturdee 
for not having succeeded in destroying 
the German light cruiser Dresden with 
the rest, and he searchingly criticized 
that Admiral’s dispositions after the 
action He wished to leave Admiral 
Sturdee in South American waters till 
the Dresden was hunted down As it 
was imperative that the Invincible and 
Inflexible should come home at once, 
such a decision would have entailed 
transferring Admiral Sturdee’s flag to 
the Carnarvon, and leaving him with a 
command scarcely suited to his rank 
and standing, and woefully out of 
harmony with his recent achievement 
I was obliged to veto this proposal, and 
Lord Fisher was for some time much 
vexed at my decision 
The First Sea Lord also made the 
disquieting suggestion that the Germans 
might slip a battle-cruiser like the 
Derfflmger through our blockade in the 
lODg winter nights and fall upon the 
returning Invincible and Inflexible , who 
had fired away three-quarters of their 
ammunition I was greatly disturbed 
at this, mid hastened to the Chief of the 
Stag But Admiral Oliver was not 
often found improvident He had 

sev S aI weeks before sent the 
' P J^ eme mth 1 garter 
outfit for both vessels to St Vincent 
where it awaited them ' 

* * * * 


wet n! !T n mcreased 


the selection of First Lord’s Minutes 
which I have thought it worth while to 
print 1 From these original documents, 
conceived under the pressure of events, a 
truer idea can be formed of what was 
passing than from much description 

In no part of our work did Lord Fisher 
and I act together m greater harmony 
than in the realm of new construction 

Growing Power of the Fleet- 
New Construction 

The first task of the Admiralty m 
naval construction on the outbreak of 
war was to accelerate the completion 
of all the warships which were building 
in Great Britain, and according to the 
schemes we had had prepared before the 
war, extreme priority was to be assigned 
to vessels which could be finished within 
six months On this basis we proceeded 
during the first three months When it 
became clear that the war would not be 
ended one way or the other by the first 
mam decisions on land, and that the sea 
battle was indefinitely deferred, I ex- 
tended this original period, and we 
adopted the principle, “ Everything that 
can be finished in 1915. and nothing that 
can't ' 

This brought very large numbers of 
vessels into the accelerated class and, 
of course, opened the way for a consider- 
able new construction of submarines, 
destroyers and even light cruisers There 
had already been ordered when Lord 
Fisher amved at the Admiralty a score 
of new destroyers and submarines, m 
addition to all the pre-war vessels 
under accelerated construction 

The yards were therefore full of work 
and care was needed not to impede- 
current construction by new orders 
Lord Fisher, however, brought a very 
great surge of impulse to this sphere 
aCtmt,es Jt was a moment when 

megalomania xra S a virtue Some pro- 

S^Bn^ a h^f y x been made 0n of 
the British battleships 0 f the programme 

* The Flrst Sea i'OrdinS 

ermsera! sac'nficmg' tSTmE? £££ 

although it involved some delay , and 

* Appendix 
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the Repulse and the Renown were re- 
designed accordingly 
Submarines 

The construction of submarines was 
more urgent I was not alarmed about 
the immediate position, although all 
sorts of rumours were afoot 
Naval Intelligence Division 

November 7, 1914 

With reference to your report of 
yesterday, apparently attaching credence 
to a statement that from 100 to 200 small 
submannes have been manufactured 
secretly in Germany, have you con- 
sidered how many trained officers and per- 
sonnel this important flotilla would re- 
quire ? What evidence is there at your 
disposal to show’ that the Germans have 
trained this number of submarine cap- 
tains and officers 5 I have always under- 
stood that their flotilla of submarines 
before the war did not exceed 27 There 
is no personnel that requires more careful 
training than the submarine personnel 
All the experience of our officers shows 
that a submarine depends for its effec- 
tiveness mainly upon its captain The 
function of the Intelligence Division is 
not merely to collect and pass on the 
Munchausen talcs of spies and untrust- 
worthy agents, but carefully to sift and 
scrutinize the intelligence they receive, 
and in putting it forward to indicate 
the degree of probability which attaches 
to it It appears to me impossible that 
any large addition to the German sub- 
marine force can be made for many 
months to come Even if the difficulties 
of material were overcome those of 
personnel would impose an absolute 
limit It is very likely that a few small 
portable submarines haxe been prepared 
for coast work 

w s c 

But the future already contained its 
menaces I greeted Fisher on his arrival 
with the following minutes, the first 
two of which were addressed to lus 
predecessor — 

Secretary 
Third Sea Lord 

October 13, 19 I 4 

Please state exactly what is the total 
submarine programme now sanctioned 


by the Cabinet or under construction 
in the various yards What measures 
can be adopted for increasing the number 
of submarines ? Is it possible to let 
further contracts for submannes on a 
fifteen months’ basis ? It is indispensable 
that the whole possible plant for sub- 
manne construction should be kept at 
the fullest pressure night and day 

W S C 

Secretary 
First Sea Lord 
Naval Secretary 

October 2 8, 1914 

Please propose without delay the 
Largest possible programme of sub- 
marine boats to be delivered m from 
12 to 24 months from the present time 
You should assume for this purpose that 
y ou have control of all sources of manu- 
facture required for submannes, that 
there is no objection to using Vickers' 
drawings, and that steam engines may 
be used to supplement oil engines You 
should exert every effort of ingenuity 
and organization to secure the utmost 
possible delivery As soon as your pro- 
posals are ready, which should be in the 
next few days, they can be considered 
at a conference of the Sea Lords The 
Cabinet must be satisfied that the abso- 
lute maximum output is being worked to 
in submarines We may be sure that 
Germany is doing this Third Sea Lord's 
department must therefore act with the 
utmost vigour, and not be deterred by 
the kind of difficulties which hamper 
action in time of peace 

W s c 

ririicr’s Grcit Impulse 
Secretary 
First Sea Lord 
Third Sea Lord 

October 30, 1914 

More important than the deliveries of 
battleships is the acceleration of light 
cruisers and submarines With regard to 
light cruisers, it ought not to take more 
than one year to construct Castor , 
Inconstant, Cambria and Canterbury 
What is the present position of these 
ships? Have they been begun yet? 
Proposals should be made which secure 
their delivery before the end of 1915 

2 Proposals should also be made to 
accelerate Royalist Cleopatra Champion, 
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GUN LAYERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY AT DOTTER’ DRILL 

The art of handling laying and firing guns on a battleship is one that demands a very high degree 
of skill and a ngorous training Here gun-lavers are seen at practice with a cardboard target 
upon which b> a cleier device, hits are registered Known as dotter ” drill , this method of 
training enables the gun laj ers to maintain their efficiency without the necessity for floating 
targets and the expenditure of charges and shells 
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THE SHELL REACHES THE GUN 


In the turret are further mechanical devices The shell is brought into line with the breech of 
tbe gun and a rammer then comes into play pushing the projectile into position When the 
shell has been driven home the powder charges are handled in a similar mann er 
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earned out with wonderful thoroughness 
and punctuality by the immense organ- 
ization of the Bethlehem Steel Company 

Monitors 

One evening, asLordFisber.Mr Schwab 
and 1 sat round the octagonal table m the 
Admiralty, after a long discussion on the 
submarine contracts, we asked Mr 
Schwab, " Have you got anything else 
that will be of use to us ? ” He there- 
upon told us that he had four turrets 
carrying two 14-mch guns each which 
had almost been completed for the Greek 
battleship Salamis then budding in 
Germany for Greece We set our hearts 
on these , and I had an idea The 
reader will remember the three small 
monitors budding for Brazil, which, 
although no one could see any use for 
them at the time, I had decided to take 
over at the outbreak of war The 
operations on the Belgian coast had 
shown their value I suggested to Lord 
Fisher that we should buy these r4-inch 
turrets and budd monitors to carry them 
The Admiral was delighted with the plan, 
and in a few hours he was closeted with 
his constructors designing the vessels 
In all our correspondence we referred 
to them as the Styx class 
Secretary 
First Sea Lord 

December n, 1914 

We ought without delay to order more 
“ Styx ” class for heavy m-shore work 
There are, for instance, the four reserve 
13 5-inch guns of the Audacious, which 
should certainly be mounted m new 
monitors It should also be possible to 
draw from the reserve of 15-mch guns, 
and to make in a short time 15-mch or 
1 S-inch howitzers We require now to 
make ships which can be built m 6 or 
7 months at the outside, and which can 
certainly go close m shore and attack the 
German Fleet in its harbours These 
are special vessels built for a definite 
war operation, and we must look to them 
m default of a general action for giving 
us the power of forcing a naval decision 
at the latest m the autumn of 1915 

Our thought is proceeding indepen- 
dently on the same lines I propose, as 
a ba c is of discussion, that in addition to 
the 4 Schwab momtors, we prepare 8 


more at a cost of not more than -£700,000 
apiece These vessels should be aimed 
either with 13 5-inch or 15-mch guns, 
two or four m each as convenient Or, 
alternatively, they should be armed with 
four 18-inch howitzers m separate 
cupolas sunk low on their heavily- 
armoured turtle backs They should 
draw 8 feet at most, and be propelled 
entirely by internal combustion at a 
speed not exceeding 10 knots , no 
funnels , three or four alternative tele- 
scopic masts for fire observation, strong 
crinolines 20 feet away all round to make 
them immune from mine or torpedo, 
etc 

W S C 


We soon embarked on an extensive 
scheme of monitor building 
Besides making four monitors to cany 
the American 14-inch gun turrets, we 
took two spare 15-inch gun turrets which 
had been prepared for two of the furthest- 
ofi new battleships (now converted into 
battle-cruisers), and eight 12-inch gun 
turrets out of four " Majesties," which 
we laid up , and with these and the 
American guns we armed no less than 
fourteen momtors, namely, two with two 
15-mch guns, four with two 14-mch guns, 
and eight with two 12-inch guns apiece 
Lord Fisher then went on and pulled the 
9 2-inch guns out of the old " Edgars " 
and mounted them m fourteen small 
monitors, drawing 6 feet 6 inches of 
water, and ten 6-inch guns 1 were 
mounted in still smaller monitors draw- 
ing 5 feet 11 inches We also built later 
on twelve large nver gunboats capable of 
being transported by rail for service on 
the Danube, if we ever got there, and 
twelve small nver gunboats or baby 
momtors, for service on the Tigns and 
the Euphrates The bulk of the large 
momtors were constructed in Belfast 
with extraordinary celerity by Harland 
& Wolff and their sturdy ardent men 
We also prepared 240 lighters with steel 
shields and internal combustion engines 
for landing troops under fire 


Fhe Great programme— The Battle - 
:ruisers Repolte and Renown 

Thus in the autumn of 1914. under 

1 Two had had to be removed from each of 
ie five * Qneen Elizabeths," owing to spray 
nterference total— m 
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war more than ever required None the 
less, their parent loved them dearly and 
always rallied with the utmost \chcm- 
cnce when any slur was cast upon their 
qualities 

Full Speed Ahead 

X presided over all this process m 
November and December with the 
greatest admiration tor the First Sea 
Lord, but with some misgivings on the 
score of expense I w as not > ct satisfied 
that the war would be prolonged bejond 
1915. and I did not wish to draw away 
from the armies men or material which 
might be needed m their service Not 
until April, 1915, when the failure of 
Russia as a decisive factor became final, 
did I authoroc a further extension of 
view to December 31, 1916, and agree to 
plans for additional new construction 
being made within that limit 

"" wwiiwu suomanne aiiack Meanwhile I endeavoured to sausfy 
began Its creation on such a scale is one Lord Fisher as best I could I pointed out 
of tfte greatesf Mmcra which the nation tofiimrepeatcdl) that tram some pomtsof 
' IC " 1 A'P finished twelve months before 
the end of the war was worth twelve 

WJtaWS » “I "**!! 1 


various programmes culminating in the 
great Fisher impetus, we set on foot the 
following enormous Fleet, all due to 
complete by the end of 1915 — 

Battleships and Battle cruisers of 
the greatest power 7 

Light cruisers 12 

Destroyers of the largest class and 
leaders 

Oversea submarines 

Coastal submarines 

Monitors— 

Heavy 
Medium 
Light 

Sloops and smaller anti submarine 
vessels 

Motor launches 

Ev-Ughters with internal com- 
bustion engines 

This tremendous new Navj, for it was 
nothing less, w as a providential aid to the 
Admiralty when more than two years 
later the real German submarine attack 


has owed to the genius and enemy of 
Lord Fisher Probably Tisher m all his 
long life never had a more joyous v.\pcn- 

nnrfl than *. , r 


65 

40 

22 

iB 

14 

5 

J07 

60 

240 
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hoiv to put war thought into a ship 
Shipbuilding had been the greatest 
passion of his life Here w ere all the yards 
of Britain at his disposal and every 
Treasury barrier broken down 


, ~ V w MVWUI uuiiHWiiuu 

must in no way suffer He was, !,ow- 
ever verj difficult to feed In a dai fie 
would sketch the design of a capital ship 
in a week he would devour a programme 
and come back asking for more A tit-bit 


months later in circumstances which will 40-knots "Sd C ™Jff , and dm c llcr 
be narrated m their nlaro it D s ' opened Hit bow \ ou like 

said that they were an oldman's JEJ? ^ Jike, w here you like ’• This 
Although possessing many marvellous doctrine t' bUt " hat about im 
qualities never hitherto combined in a ever I l, i 7 ?* “ How- 

*ip of war, they were fight m the ni d h f " p 2)1 1 tou,d He 

tone, and the Navy always considered Ld h n® oft f,?e hl «>=® wrong, 
them wanting m the structural streneth AHrmr 5 dme Ue-forcc made the 
and armour which the new' condihonifaf 
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THE BOMBARDMENT OF SCARBOROUGH AND 
HARTLEPOOL 


December i6, 1914 


All comes out even at the 
still more even when all 


end of the day, and all conies out 
the days are over "■ — Voltaire 


Th tSl fc S e m . an S *8®* i Book — Directional Wireless— Sir Arthur Wilsons 

Task— —His Conclusions of December 14— Orders to the Fleets— December 16 
Bombardment of Scarborough and Hartlepool— Favourable Position of the 

I S SSTrta g%LS High 

Sea Fleet at Sea— Disappointment— A Forlorn Hope—' What had Hapoened— The 

S a tw nw -ST b F i S *? 2 T^ FIlgh ? of tbe Gennau Fleet — The fiSish Sneep 
the Enemy's Light Cteisera-Mischance-Von Hippe? 
Dodges to the North-Escape ot the German Battle-Cnusers-The AdnuSh 
Communique— Public Discontent a 


O UR Intelligence Service lias won and 
deserved world-wide fame More 
than perhaps any other Power, we were 
successful in the war in penetrating the 
intentions of the enemy Again and 
again the forecasts both of the Military 
and of the Naval Intelligence Staffs were 
vindicated to the w onder of fnends and 
the chagrin of foes The three successive 
chiefs of the Naval Intelligence Division, 
Captain Thomas Jackson, Rear-Admiral 
Oliver, and lastly, Captain Reginald Hall, 
were all men of mark in the semce, 
and continuously built and extended 
an efficient and profound organization 
There were others— a brilliant con- 
federacy— whose names even now are 
better wrapt m mystery Our informa- 
tion about German naval movements 
was principally obtained (1) from the 
reports of secret agents m neutral and 
enemy countries and particularly in 
Germany , {2) from the reports of our 
submarines, which lay far up in the 
Heligoland Bight in perilous vigilance, 
and (3) from a special study we had made 
of the German wireless In this we w ere 
for a time aided by great good luck 

The Captured German Signal Book 
At the beginning of September, 1914, 
the German light cruiser Magdeburg 


was wrecked in the Baltic The body 
of a drowned German under-officer was 
picked up by the Russians a few hours 
later, and clasped m his bosom by arms 
rigid m death, were the cypher and 
signal books of the German Navy and 
the minutely squared maps of the North 
Sea and Heligoland Bight 
On 6th September the Russian Nava! 
Attache came to see me He had receu ed 
a message from Petrograd telling him 
w hat had happened, and that the Russian 
Admiralty with the aid of the cypher and 
signal books had been able to decode 
portions at least of the German naval 
messages The Russians felt that as 
the leading naval Power, the British 
Admiralty ought to have these books 
and charts If we would send a vessel 
to Alexandrov, the Russian officers in 
charge of the books would bring them to 
England We lost no time in sending a 
ship, and late on an October afternoon 
Pnnce Louis and I received from the 
hands of our loyal allies these sea-stained 
priceless documents 
We set on foot at once an 
organization for the study of the 
German wireless and for the trans- 
lating of the messages when taken in 
At the head of the oigamzation was 
placed Sir Alfred Ewing, the Director of 
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successive positions, the course of any 
enemy ship that used its wireless instal- 
lation 

“ The English,” says Scheer (p 73), 
M received news through their ' directional 
stations ' which they already had m use, 
but which were only introduced by us at 
a much later period In possessing 
them the English had a very great 
advantage in the conduct of the war,as they 
were thus able to obtain quite accurate 
information of the locality of the enemy 
as soon as any wireless signals w r ere sent 
by him In the case of a large fleet, 
whose separate units are stationed far 
apart and communication between them 
is essential, an absolute cessation of all 
wireless intercourse would be fatal to 
any enterprise " 

But between collecting and weighing 
information, and drawing the true moral 
therefrom, there is very often an un- 
bndged gap Signals have been made, 
the wireless note of a particular ship is 
heard, hghts are to be shown on certain 
channels at certain hours, ships are in 
movement, sweeping vessels are active, 
channels are buoyed, lock-gates are 
opened— what does it all mean 7 At 


first sight it all appears to be only 
ordinary routine Yet taking the items 
together may lead to a tremendous 
revelation Suffice it to say that all 
these indications, from whatever sources 
they emanated, were the subject of a 
special study by Sir Arthur Wilson, and 
he had the solemn duty of advising our 
War Group upon them 

His Conclusions of December 14 

The silence of the North Sea remained 
unbroken until the afternoon of Monday, 
December 14 At about 7 o’clock Sir 
Arthur Wilson came to my room and 
asked for an immediate meeting with the 
First Sea Lord and the Chief of the Staff 
It took only a few minutes to gather 
them He then explained that his 
examination of the available intelligence 
about the enemy indicated the prob- 
ability of an impending movement which 
would involve their battle-cruisers and 
perhaps— though of this there was no 
positive evidence— have an offensive 
character against our coasts The Ger- 
man High Sea Fleet, he stated definitely, 
appeared not to be involved The 
indications were obscure and uncertain 



HMS LURCHER 


SfETSSS !$WS£i throughout the restless mouths of the autumn and winter 

of 1914 
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rte'f Flit I & Ft? 

ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ROGER KCiES 


One of the most able of the younger generation of naxal 
leaders Roger Keyes entered the Ro\il Nav\ m 1885 He 
served with distinction throughout the Great War and in 
particular at the Heligoland Bight, and again during the 
operations at the Dardanelles He led the famous nid 
upon Zecbrugge and Ostcnd on St George’s Day, Apnl 23 
1918, an exploit for which he receded the honour of 
Knighthood 


bombardment of 

There were gaps m the 
argument But the con- 
clusion reached alter hear- 
ing Sir Arthur Wilson was 
that we should act as if we 
knew that our assumptions 
and suppositions were true 
It was decided not to move 
the whole Grand Fleet A 
great deal of cruising had 
been imposed on the Fleet 
owing to the unprotected 
state of Scapa, and it was 
desirable to save wear and 
tear of machinery and 
condensers as much as 
possible Moreover, the 
risks of accident, submarine 
and mine, which were in- 
curred every time that 
immense organization was 
sent to sea, imposed a 
certain deterrent upon its 
use except when clearly 
necessary 

Orders to the Fleets 
This decision, from which 
the Commander -in -Chief 
did not dissent, was, in 
the light of subsequent 
events, much to he re- 
gretted But it must be 
remembered that the in- 
formation on which the 
Admiralty was acting, had 
never yet been tested, that 
it seemed highly speculative 
in character, and that for 
whatever it was worth, it 
excluded the presence at 
sea of the German High 
Sea Fleet Orders were 
therefore given immedi- 
ately for the battle-cruisers and the 
2nd Battle Squadron, with a light 
cruiser squadron and a flotilla of 
destroyers, to raise steam and to 
proceed to sea at such hours and at 
such speeds as to enable them to be 
in an intercepting position at day- 
light the next morning Orders were 
sent to Commodore Tyrwhitt's Harwich 
Force to be at sea off Yarmouth, and to 
Commodore Keyes to place our eight 
available oversea submarines m a position 


of! Terschelhng to guard against a south- 
ward raid The coastal forces were also 
put upon the alert 1 

Admiralty io Commander-vi-CIuet 
December 14, 1914 Sent 9 30 p m 

Good information just received shows 
German 1st Cruiser Squadron with 
Destroyers leave Jade River on Tuesday 
morning early and return on Wednesday 
* See map on page 435 
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night It is apparent from the inform- 
ation that the Battleships are very 
unlikely to come out 
The enemy force will have time to 
reach our coast 

Send at once leaving to-night the 
Battle Cruiser Squadron and Light 
Cruiser Squadron supported by a Battle 
Squadron preferably the Second 
At daylight on Wednesday morning 
they should be at some point where they 
can make sure of intercepting the enemy 
on his return 

Tynvhitt with his Light Cruisers and 
Destroyers will try to get in touch with 
enemy off British coast and shadow him 
keeping Admiral informed 
From our information the German ist 
Cruiser Squadron consists of 4 Battle- 
cruisers and 5 Light Cruisers and there 
will possibly be three flotillas of De- 
stroyers 
Acknowledge 

Admiralty lo Commodore " T ” Harwich 
December 15, 1914 Sent 25pm 
There is good probability of German 
Battle-Cruisers, Cruisers and Destroyers 
being off our coast to-morrow about 
daybreak 

One M Class Destroyer is to patrol 
vicinity of North Hinder Lightship from 
midnight until 9am A second M Class 
Destroyer is to patrol a line extending 
15 miles south magnetic from a position 
lat 53V N , long 3°5'E from midnight 
until 9 am 

The duty of these Destroyers is to look 
out for and report the enemy and trust 
to their speed to escape 
If the weather is too bad, they are to 
return to Harwich Report their names 
The 1st and 3rd Flotillas with all 
available Light Cruisers are to be under 
way off Yarmouth before daylight to- 
morrow ready to move to any place where 
the enemy may be reported from, 
whether it is to the northward or south- 
ward 

Their duty is to get touch with the 
enemy, follow him and report his 
position to the Vice-Admiral 2nd Battle 
Squadron and Vice-Admiral 1st Battle 
Cruiser Squadron 

The 2nd Battle Squadron, 1st Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, 3rd Cruiser Squadron 


and Light Cruiser Squadron will be m a 
position in N lat 54 s 10' E long 3= o' 
at 7 30 a m ready to cut off retreat of 
enemy 

Should an engagement result your 
Flotillas and Light Cruisers must en- 
deavour to join our Fleet and deal with 
enemy Destroyers 

If the weather is too bad for Destroyers 
use Light Cruisers only and send 
Destroyers back Acknowledge 

December 16 Bombardment of 
Scarborough and Hartlepool 

All measures having been taken on the 
chance of their being necessary, we 
awaited during thirty-six hours the 
events of Wednesday morning with a 
doubting but expectant curiosity On 
the morning of December 16 at about 
half-past eight I was in my hath, when 
the door opened and an officer came 
hurrying in from the War Room with a 
naval signal which I grasped with 
dripping hand “ German batUe-cnnsers 
bombarding Hartlepool " I jumped out 
of the bath with exclamations Sym- 
pathy for Hartlepool was mingled with 
what Mr George Wyndham once called 
"the anodyne of contemplated retali- 
ation'' Pulling on clothes over a damp 
body, I ran downstairs to the War Room 
The First Sea Lord bad just arrived from 
his house next door Oliver, who invari- 
ably slept m the War Room and hardly 
ever left it by day, was marking the 
positions on the map Telegrams from 
all the naval stations along the coast 
affected by the attack, and intercepts 
from our ships in the vicinity speaking 
to each other, came pouring m two and 
three to the minute The Admiralty 
also spread the tidings and kept the 
Fleets and flotillas continuously informed 
of all we knew 


ivourable Position of the 
ritisb Forces 

Everything was now sent to sea or set 
, motion The 3 rd Battle Squadron 
fin® Edwards) from the Forth «as 
■dered to prevent the enemy escaping 
1 the northward As a further pre- 
mtion (though, unless the Germans 
ere dnven far to the north, tto «u» 
irdly be effective in time), the wano 
ieet itself was after all brought out 
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Commodore TyrwMt and his cruisers 
and destroyers of the Harwich Sinking 
Force were directed to 30m Sir George 
Warrender, who commanded the Second 
Battle Squadron, and was the senior 
Admiral with the intercepting force 
The weather was, however, too rough 
for the destroyers, and only the light 
cruisers could proceed Lastly, later in 
the day Commodore Keyes, who was in 
the Lurcher— one of our latest destroyers 
and had also with him the destroyer 
Firerfrake—wzs told to take his sub- 
marines from his preliminary station off 
Ten;chelling into the Heligoland Bight 
and try to catch the enemy returning 
The bombardment of open towns was 
still new to us at that time But, after 
all, what did that matter now > The 
war map showed the German battle- 
cruisers identified one by one within 
gunshot of the Yorkshire coast, while 
150 miles to eastward between them and 
Germany, cutting mathematically their 
line of retreat, steamed m the exact 
positions intended, four British battle- 
cruisers and six of the most powerful 
battleships m the world forming the 
2nd Battle Squadron Attended and 
preceded by their cruiser squadrons and 
flotilla, this fleet of our newest and 
fastest ships all armed with the heaviest 
gun then afloat, could in fair weather 
cover and watch effectively a front of 
nearly 100 miles In the positions in 
which dawn revealed the antagonists, 
only one thing could enable the Germans 
to escape annihilation at the hands of 
an overwhelmingly superior force And 
while the great shells crashed into the 
little houses of Hartlepool and Scar- 
borough, carrying their cruel message of 
pam and destruction to unsuspecting 
English homes, only one anxiety domin- 
ated the thoughts of the Admiralty 
War Room 


The Visibility Fails- 
the Mist 


-Groping m 


The word 


sinister «ikfian« bl At presSut wi tTeS "n? rep S^ 1 ^ ^'Ps braking 
qrnte good enough Bott WarfendS S solenra faces 

and Beatty had homons of nearly ten brt ”° £m0tlon ’ 

miles near the coast fighim/was tlI 7 , « * 

actually n, progress at jfooo S yards m^Wo^d S' " < ’ r!t ' but !t was not 
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weather mdications At 9 am the 
German bombardment ceased, and then- 
ships were soon out of sight of land, no 
doubt on their homeward voyage We 
went on tenter-hooks to breakfast To 
have this tremendous prize— the German 
battle-cruiser squadron whose loss would 
fatally mutilate the whole German Navy 
and could never be repaired — actually 
within our daws, and to have the event 
all turn upon a veil of mist, was a racking 
ordeal 

Meanwhile telegraph and telephone 
were pouring the distress of Hartle- 
pool and Scarborough to all parts of 
the kingdom, and by half-past ten, 
when the War Committee of the Cabinet 
met, news magnified by rumour had 
produced excitement I was immedi- 
ately asked how such a thing was 
possible “ What was the Navy doing, 
and what were they going to do ? ’* In 
reply I produced the chart which showed 
the respective positions at the moment 
of the British and German naval forces, 
and I explained that subject to moderate 
visibility we hoped that collision would 
take place about noon These dis~ 
dosures fell upon all with a sense of awe, 
and the Committee adjourned till the 
afternoon 

At 10 30 the Admiralty learned that 
the enemy was leaving our coasts and 
apprised Admiral Warrender accordingly 

Enemy is probably returning towards 
Heligoland You should keep outside 
minefield and steer so as to cut him off ” 

But now already ominous telegrams 
began to arrive Warrender soon had 
horizons of only 7,000 yards , Beatty 
of only 6,000 , some of the light cruisers 
nearer to the coast already mentioned 
5.000 , and later on 4,000 was signalled 
Meanwhile no contact Noon passed, 
and then 1 o'clock The weather got 
steadily worse It was evident that the 
mist curtains were falling over the North 
Sea 3,000 yards visibility, 2,000 yards 

WtinilihriTiow, 1 J . 
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This <lri\wmj ■draw* the -helling of Ihrthpool l>\ the Germnn cruisers The dctuls were supplied 
Tin onl} fortificition on hod mis v bitten Mtuitctl dose to the lighthouse The bitten u* 
undent md ulnl object the Gertnin inthontics responsible hoped to sene It is true tint 
w is grcvtcit among the civdnn popuhtion mil no mihtin or mill idnntigc wis or could 


ucre \ery close to the enemy, groping 
for luni in a mist Hindi allowed vessels 
to be distinguished onh within 2,000 
yards \\c heard Warrcndcr order his 
priceless ships to steam through the 
located German minefield off the York- 
shire coast apparently in an endeavour 
to close with something just out of sight, 
just beyond his finger-tips Then all of 
a sudden we heard Rear-Admiral Good- 
enough with the light cruisers report 
that he had opened fire upon a German 
light cruiser at 3,000 yards Hope 
flared up Once contact w as established, 


would it not drag all other c\ cats in its 
trim 5 The prospect of a confused 
battle at close range had no terrors for 
the \dmiralty They had only one 
fear— lest the enemy should escape 
Even the proposed movement of the 
2nd Battle Squadron through the mine- 
field was received m utter silence 

The German High Sei rleet at Sea 
About half-past one Sir Arthur Wilson 
said, " They seem to be getting aw ay from 
us " But now occurred a new develop- 
ment of a formidable kind At 1 5 ° " c 


bombardment of 
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e aitist b\ a resident of Hartlepool who witnessed the bombardment from beginning to end 
>d but escaped damage The bombardment served no useful purpose and it is difficult to 
asualties were considerable and that many houses v,ere destroyed but as the loss of life 
been secured by the attaching force the reason for this exploit must remain a mystery 


learned that the High Sea Fleet was at 
sea Up till noon this great Fleet had not 
spoken Once she had spoken and the 
necessary calculations had been made, 
which took some time, we could both 
recognize and locate her She had 
already in fact advanced far into the 
North Sea The apparition of the 
German Fleet, which as we then supposed 
was advancing to the support of the 
German battle-cruisers, entirely altered 
the balance of strength Our ten great 
ships steaming together with their light 
squadrons and flotillas, were not only the 


strongest but the fastest naval force m 
the world No equal German force 
existed which could at once overtake 
and overcome them On the other hand, 
they were not capable of meeting the 
High Sea Fleet The German battle- 
cruisers were still separated from their 
fleet by 150 miles, but it seemed to us 
that a running action begun with the 
German battle-cruisers, might in the 
thick weather then prevailing, con- 
ceivably lead to a surprise encounter 
with the mam naval power of the enemy 
This was certainly not the wish of the 
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PheU ENA 

ADMIRAL VON HIPPER 


A distinguished German sailor, von Hipper succeeded to 
the command of the German High Sea Fleet is 291S 
He commanded the German raiding cruisers at the Battle 
of the Dogger Bank and was chief of the Reconnaisance 
Force at Jutland It fell to Admiral von Hipper to 
arrange for the surrender of the German Fleet 


Admiralty We instantly warned our 
squadrons 

Admiralty to znd Battle Squadron and 
1st Battle-Cruiser Squadron 

Sent x 50 p m 

{Urgent ) 

High Sea Fleet is out and was ui 
latitude 54 0 38' N , longitude 5* 55' E 1 
at 0 30 p m to-day, so do not go too far 
to Eastward 

These sinister possibilities soon faded 
like our earlier hopes The High Sea Fleet 
was not, as we imagined, coming out, but 
had long been out and was now retiring 

Disappointment — A Forlorn Hope 

At 3 o'clock I went over and told the 
War Committee what was passing , but 
1 1 e about 80 miles ^ est of Heligoland 


with what a heavy heart did I 
cross again that Horse Guards 
Parade I returned to the 
Admiralty The War Group 
had re-assembled around the 
octagonal table m my room 
The shades of a winter’s evening 
had already fallen Sir Arthur 
Wilson then said, in his most 
ordinary manner, " Well, there 
you are, they have got away 
They must be about here by 
now," and he pointed to the 
chart on which the Chief of 
the Staff was marking the 
positions every fifteen minutes 
It was evident that the Germans 
had eluded our intercepting 
force, and that even their light 
cruisers with whom we had been 
m contact had also escaped in the 
mist Said Admiral Warrender in 
his subsequent report, " They 
came out of one rainstorm and 
disappeared in another " 

It was now nearly 8 o’clock 
Was it then all over ? I in- 
quired about our submarines 
They had already been collected 
by Commodore Keyes from 
their first position and were now 
moving on to the German line 
of retreat But whether the 
enemy’s course would come 
within their limited range was a 
matter of luck Sir Arthur Wilson 
then said, "There is only one chance 
now Keyes with the Lurcher and 
Firedrake is with the submarines 
He could probably make certain of 
attacking the German battle-cruiser 
squadron as it enters the Bight 
to-night He may torpedo one or 
even two ” It seemed indeed a forlorn 
hope to send these two frail destroyers, 
with their brave Commodore and faithful 
crews, far from home, close to the 
enemy's coast, utterly unsupported, 
into the jaws of this powerful German 
force with its protecting vessels and 
flotillas There was a long silence 
We all knew Keyes well Then some 
one said, '* It is sending him to his death " 
Some one else said, " He would be the 
last man to wish us to consider that ” 
There was another long pause However, 
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happened 1 No one could tell at what 
point on our shores the German attack, 
would fall , and with 500 miles of coast 
studded with possible objectives to 
guard, there could be no certain solution 
The orders issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief however, and the dawn position 
selected, ably comprehended the design, 
of the enemy 

In pursuance of these orders the 


Sir Arthur Wilson had already written 
the following message — 

812pm 

"We think Heligoland and Ararun 
lights will be lit when ships are going m 
Your destroyers might get a chance to 
attack about 2 am or later on the line 
given you ” 

The Fust Sea Lord nodded assent 
The Chief of the StaS took it, got up 
heavily and quitted the room Then 
we turned to the ordinary business of the 
day and also to the decision of what 
could be told to the public about the 
event 

Two days later when I received 
Admiral Keyes in my room 
at the Admiralty, I said, 

" We sent you a terrible 
message the other night 
I hardly expected to see 
you again " “ It wns 
temble," he said, ''not 
getting it till I was nearly 
home I waited three hours 
in the hopes of such an 
order, and I very nearly 
did it on my own responsi- 
bility," and he proceeded 
to reproach himself with- 
out need 1 


What Had Happened 

So far I have desenbed 
this episode of December 

16 exactly as , t appeared 
from the War Room of the 
Admiralty, and as we 
understood it at the time 
But let us now see in 
essentials what had 


1 The whole of this operation is described in 
minute dctxil in the oflicnl British Kaval 
History and should be studied with the excel- 
lent charts by those who are interested in its. 
technical aspect So complin ted is the full 
story that the lay reader cannot see the wood 
lor the trees I have endeavoured to render 
intelligible the broad cflccts — \V S C 
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2nd Battle Squadron (6 ships) and the 
Battle Cruiser Squadron (4 ships), 
together with the 3rd Cruiser Squadron, 
a Squadron of Light Cruisers and a 
flotilla, steaming down from Scapa, 
Cromarty and the Forth, arrived at about 
5 30 m the morning of the 16th, two 
hours and a half before daybreak, at the 
southern edge of the Dogger Bank Here 
m the very centre of the North Sea, 
almost on a line drawn from Hartlepool 
to Heligoland, the advanced screen of 
British destroyers became engaged with 
German destroyers and light cruisers, 
and when daylight came they sighted a 
large German cruiser identified as the 
Roon 1 Fighting ensued, some of our 
destroyers were hit, and the Germans 
retreated to the eastward Thereupon 
Admiral Beatty with his battle-cruisers 
began to chase the Roon From this 
pursuit he was recalled by the news which 
reached him and Admiral Warrender 
from the Admiralty about 9am, that 
the German battle-cruisers were bom- 
barding Hartlepool and later Scar- 
borough All the British ships at once 
turned to the westward and steamed 
abreast in a long hne towards the British 
coast and the German battle-cruisers, 
whose interception appeared highly 
probable 

The Dawn Situation— A Fateful Hour 
During the war we were puzzled to 
understand what the Roon and the 
German light forces were doing on the 
edge of the Dogger Bank at this hour in 
the morning It was an ill-assorted 
force to be in so exposed a position, and 
it was not a force, or m a position, which 
could be of any help to the German 
cruisers raiding the British coasts Now 
we know the answer The Roon and her 
cruisers and destroyers were part of the 
advanced screen of the German High Sea 
Fleet who were out in full force, three 
squadrons strong, with all their attendant 
vessels and numerous flotillas Admiral 
von Ingenohl in command of the High 
Sea Fleet had sailed from Cuxhaven after 
darkness had fallen on the evening of 
the 15th (between 4 and 5 pm) and 
before dawn on the 16th was pushing 

1 See map on page 435 “The Dawn 
Situation ' 


boldly out towards the Dogger Bank in 
support of his battle-cruisers who, under 
Admiral von Hipper, were already ap- 
proaching the British shores 
Had von Ingenohl continued on his 
course, as was his intention, his scouts 
would, between 8 and 9 o’clock, m the 
clear weather of that morning in this part 
of the North Sea, have come in sight of the 
British battle-cruisers and the 2nd Battle 
Squadron coming down from the north 
A meeting was almost certain What 
would have happened J Admiral von 
Tirpitz proclaims that this was the one 
heaven-sent never-recumng opportunity 
for a battle with the odds enormously 
in German favour " On December 16,” 
he wrote a few weeks later, " Ingenohl 
had the fate of Germany m the palm of 
his hand I boil with inward emotion 
whenever I think of it ” We will examine 
this claim later Let us first follow the 
event 

Flight of the German Fleet 
Admiral von Ingenohl had already 
strained his instructions by going so far 
to sea An appeal by him against the 
“ Muzzling Order," which the Emperor 
had issued after the action of the Heligo- 
land Bight (August 28), had recently 
encountered a rebuff '' The Fleet must 
be held back and avoid actions which 
might lead to heavy losses ” Such had 
been the latest ukase And here was the 
Fleet right out in the middle of the North 
Sea in the darkness of a December dawn 
Suddenly the flashes of guns, English 
destroyers reported m action with the 
cruisers of his screen, the screen retiring, 
the destroyers pursuing — and still two 
hours before daylight Von Ingenohl 
conceived himself in danger of a torpedo 
attack in darkness At about 5 30 there- 
fore be turned his whole Fleet about and 
steamed off south-eastward, and shortly 
after 6 o’clock, increasingly disquieted 
by his hampering instructions, but know- 
ing no more of the presence of our 
squadrons than they of him, he, in the 
justly chosen words of the British official 
historian, " fairly turned tail and made 
for home, leaving his raiding force in the 
air " Even so, at 6 o’clock the two Fleets 
were only about 50 miles apart and then- 
light forces in contact 1 Says Scheer, 
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who was in command of the German had been laid earlier in the war by the 
2nd Squadron (p 71), “ Our premature Germans 08 the Yorkshire coast, and we, 


2nd Squadron (p 71), — r 

turning on to an east-south-east course 
had robbed us of the opportunity of 
meeting certain divisions of the enemy 
according to the prearranged plan, which 
is now seen to have been correct " 

The British Sweep to the West 

There was, however, no compulsion 
upon Admirals Warrender and Beatty 
to fight such an action Their squadrons 
were moving properly protected by their 
screen of cruisers and destroyers In 
this part of the sea and at this hour the 
weather was quite dear They would 
have known what forces they were in 
presence of, before they could become 
senousi} engaged There would not 
have been any justification for trying 
to fight the High Sea Fleet of twenty 
battleships with si\ battleships and 
four battle-cruisers, even though these 
comprised our most powerful vessels 
Nor was there any need The British 
2nd Battle Squadron could steam in 
company at 20 knots, or could escape 
with forced draught at 21, and only st\ 
of von Ingenohl’s ships could equal that 
speed As for the battle-cruisers, nothing 
could catch them The safety of this 
force acting detached from the mam 
Bntish Fleet was inherent in Us speed 
Admirals Warrender and Beatty could 
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having located them and considering 
them as a protection against raiding, had 
improved them by laying additional 
mines Between these minefields there 
was opposite Whitby and Scarborough 
a gap about fifteen miles wide 
Sir John Jelhcoe, reflecting upon the 
whole position from the Iron Duke from 
afar, formed the opinion that the enemy 
would either try to escape to the north- 
ward by steaming up our coast inside 
the minefield or, much more probably, 
would come straight out eastward 
through the gap opposite Whitby and 
Scarborough He had ordered the 3rd 
Battle Squadron from the Forth to close 
the gap to the northward and this was 
rapidly being effected At 1010 he 
signalled to Sir George Warrender telling 
him the position of the gap m the mine- 
fields opposite Whitby and adding, 
" Enemy wiU m all probability come out 
there ’’ Admirals Warrender and Beatty 
were already proceeding on this assump- 
tion, which in fact correctly divined 
what the Germans were doing 

The Brush With the Enemy’s Light 
Cruisers— Mischance B 


At 11 o'clock, therefore, the four 
German battle-cruisers, ruth their light 
erasers returning independently 60 miles 
therefore ha™ T, 8telmm S *» «* 

German Fleet, and it ,Z %££££&£}+* ** 

a PP r A* chm f> each Other 
at an aggregate speed of over 40 miles 
an hour Across the course of our fleet 
lay the south-west patch of the Dogger 
Bank on winch there was not enouah 
or Bntish 


— vuuiuicss m 
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' lave bee ". gives cause for 
profound reflection That it never ma- 
tenaheed unfavourably was the reward 
of previous audaaty The iflth of 

December fcy under the safeemrf „ m “atHwuisers, either Bntish 

thetwenty^hthofAult ^ The Bntish swaLgS 

We now enter upon Z second phase ^ 2 * d,v ’ 4d -B<att y and the light 
of this extraordinary day All four 5 ?“““, som S nortf l of the patch 
Bntish squadrons with fteir flotilla J^ ender 'J th battleships aS the 
between 9 and 10 o'clock 1 d Cruiser Squadron an. iLTW 
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between 9 and 10 o'clock were 
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became very bad T?fi r ? OTWVer ' 
end the seaTan high™ ‘ descendlid 

^termers were now 
tjonr L,g h f Cruiser Squadron 
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scouting ahead of Beatty through the closely approaching the enemy’s battle- 
dnving mist and ram-storms The cruisers, and when the danger of missing 
Southampton, the most southulv light them was so great He therefore ordered 

cruiser, opened fire and was answered Ins light cruisers to return to their 

by the enemy Hopes on board the stations Hie signal, instead of being 

Lion rose Just at the place and just directed by name to the two vessels 

at the moment when thc\ might expect who were not engaged, was made general 
it, was the cncm\’s cruiser screen to the Light Cruiser Squadron, and 
Clearly the mam bodv was behind them acting on this order the 


and Birmingham both broke off their 
actmn with the German cruiser and 
Tesutned their places m the line The 


probably it was not far behind But 
now Mischance intervened 
*1 lie other three British light cruiser*., 
seeing the Southampton engaged to the German light cruisers turned off to the 
southward, turned in that direction to southward and \amshcd in the mist 
join m the fight and the Birmingham Contact with them was thus lost 
opened fire l his was not m accordance M ^ c t nncc -Von nipper Dodges to the 
with the Wishes of Admit d Bcatt} , who North— rxc ipe of the German Battle- 
wished to keep his scouts in front of lnm Cruisers 

at the time when lie must expect to I hi Meanwhile however, the battle cruisers 

on both sides continued 

* — — ~ “ ' rapidlv to approach 

each other U 12 
Admiral son flipper 
warned by his light 
cruisers that an cnem> 
force was immeduteH 
in front of him, also 
turned slighth and to 
the south-east Admiral 
Beatty continued on 
his course till 1230 
\t this moment the 
two battle-cruiser 
forces were onl\ 25 
miles apart and still 
rapid!} closing 1 But 
now again Mischance ' 
1 he German light 
cruisers, deflected awa> 
to the southward from 
Beatty, came into con- 
tact w ith the 3rd Cruiser 
Squadron m front of 
V arrender Tire again 
was opened and re- 
turned, and again the 
encm\ cruisers were lost 
in the thick mist Tlic\ 
reported to son Hipper 
that on this path also 
was a blocking force 
Thereupon at 12 45 h e 
made “ a three-quarters 
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THE GRAND HOTEL AT SCARBOROUGH 

A conspicuous target, the Grand Hotel situated on the sea-front at Scarborough was severely 
damaged being hit by a number of heaw shells Here is seen the interior of the restaurant 
as it appeared shortly after the withdrawal of the German ships 


may employ a cavalry term), and 
dodged off due north This by itself 
would not have saved him Had Admiral 
Beatty held on his original course for 
another quarter of an hour, an action at 
decisive ranges must have begun before 
i o’clock But observe what had 
happened 

At 12 30 Admiral Beatty had received 
a signal from Sir George Warrender at 
the moment of the second contact with 
the German light cruisers, " Enemy 
cruisers and destroyers in sight " He 
therefore concluded that the German 
battle-cruisers had slipped past him to 
the southward, and acting in addition 
on the sound principle of keeping between 
the enemy and the enemy's home at all 
costs, he too whipped round and steamed 
back on his course, le eastward, for 
three-quarters of an hour At 315, 
hearing that the enemy battle-cruisers 
had turned north, he too turned north , 
but contact was never re-established’ 
Von Hipper succeeded in escaping round 
the northern flank of our squadrons 
His light cruisers, so thick was the 
V !!? t r er ’ ma< * e tllelr way through the 
3rd Cruiser Squadron, passing for a few 
moments actually m sight of Warrender s 
battleships 


Thus ended this heart-shaking game of 
Blind Man's Buff 

It remains only to mention the action 
of our British submarines By 330 
Commodore Keyes had collected four 
of his boats from their station submerged 
off Terschelling, and in accordance with 
Admiralty orders was making for the 
Heligoland Bight Eventually he suc- 
ceeded m placing three boats on the 
southern side of Heligoland and one on 
the northern This solitary boat, under 
Commander Nasmith, on the morning 
of the 17 th found itself in the middle of 
von Hipper’s squadron and flotillas 
returning from their raid and fired two 
torpedoes at battle-cruisers under very 
difficult conditions and without effect 


The Admiralty Communique 
Such was the episode of the Scar- 
borough and Hartlepool raids All that 
we could tell the public was contained 
in the following communique which 
was issued in the morning papers of 
December 17 


~*Vl 


Ibis morning a German irrnser 
lorce made a demonstration upon the 
Yorkshire coast, m the course of which 
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they shelled Hartlepool, Whitby, and 
Scarborough 

A number of their fastest ships were 
employed for this purpose, and they 
remained about an hour on the coast 
They were engaged by the patrol vessels 
on the spot 

As soon as the presence of the enemy 
was reported, a British patrolling 
squadron endeavoured to cut them off 
On being sighted by British vessels 
the Germans retired at full speed, and, 
favoured by the mist, succeeded in 
making good then- escape 

The losses on both sides are small, but 
full reports have not yet been received 
The Admiralty take the opportunity 
of pointing out that demonstrations of 
this character against unfortified towns 
or commercial ports, though not difficult 
to accomplish provided that a certain 
amount of risk is accepted, are devoid of 
military significance 

They may cause some loss of life 
among the civil population and some 
damage to private property, which is 
much to be regretted , but they must 
not m any circumstances be allowed to 
modify the general naval policy which is 
being pursued 

Public Discontent 

Naturally there was much indignation 
at the failure of the Navy to prevent, or 
at least to avenge, such an attack upon 
our shores What was the Admiralty 


doing ’ Were they all asleep’ Although 
the bombarded towns, in which nearly 
five hundred civilians had been killed 
and wounded, supported their ordeal 
with fortitude, dissatisfaction was wide- 
spread However, we could not say a 
word in explanation We had to bear 
m silence the censures of our country- 
men We could never admit for fear 
of compromising our secret information 
where our squadrons were, or how near 
the German raiding cruisers had been to 
their destruction 

One comfort we had The indications 
upon which we had acted had been 
confirmed by events The sources of 
information upon which we relied were 
evidently trustworthy Next time we 
might at least have average visibility 
But would there be a next time ’ 
The German Admiral must have known 
that he was very near to powerful 
British ships, but which they were, or 
where they were, or how near he was, 
might be a mystery Would it not also 
be a mystery how they came to be there ’ 
On the other hand, the exultation of 
Germany at the hated English towns 
being actually made to feel for the first 
time the real lash of war might encourage 
a second attempt Even the indignation 
of our own newspapers had a value for 
this purpose One could only hope for 
the best Meanwhile British naval plans 
and secrets remained wrapped m im- 
penetrable silence 
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TURKEY AND THE BALKANS 


" Now mark me i veil — tl is provided »» the essence of thiugs, that 
from any fruition of success, wo matter what shall come forth 
somt’nuig to make a greater struggle necessary ’ 

Walt Whitman, ” The Open Road ’ 

Britain and Turkey— My Correspondence with Djavid, 1911 — Effect of Requisitioning 
the Turkish Battleships — Nominal Transfer of the Goebcn and the Breslau to Turkey 
—General Situation in the Balkans— Bulgaria the Dominant Factor— Vemaelos 
Offers a Greek Alliance— Reasons against Acceptance— My Letter to Mr Noel 
Buxton— Menacing Attitude of T orkey— Possibilities of a Greek Military Attack 
upon Gallipoli — Difficulties of Greek Intervention — Search for an Army— With- 
drawal of toe British Naval Mission in Constantinople— Letter to Sir Edward Grey 
of September 23 — Alternative Considerations— Secret Turco-German Treaty of 
August 2 — The Turco-German Attack on Russia — Ultimatum to Turkey and 
Declaration of WaT— The Bombardment of the Dardanelles Forts of No\ ember 3 — 
Impending Turkish Attack upon Egypt — Naval Concentration m the Canal — 
Repulse of the Turkish Attack— Arrival of the Australians in Egypt— The Prelude 
to the Dardanelles— General Survey of the War— The Great Strain— The Sudden 
Relief— The End of the Beginning 


r T is now necessary to describe the cir- 
cumstances attending the entry of 
Turkey into the war 

Britain and Turkey 

In Turkey, as in Greece and ail the 
Balkan States except Serbia, there were 
two vtolently conflicting parties— pro- 
German and pro-Entente The assiduous 
courting of Turkey by Germany and the 
condonation of her most atrocious actions 
had given the Germans great advantages 
at Constantinople In addition, the pm- 
found instinct of the lurk was to be on 
the opposite side to Jus histone and 
tremendous enemy, Russia Bntain, on 
the other hand, took no trouble to 
counteract these formidable tendencies 
“ tl0 » s 0 ' tie Wish Press and 
tte ?“*■ oft “ 

justice, in unmeasured terms, and no 
foreign policy based on special relations 

n a Ubtf T M im S,mi hr 1 &y 

” , *' r41 Ho « ol Commons Not- 
iithstanding all this, Bnbsh mfluZ. 

and ™ CS ' °° loii^ations so deep 
and ancient, and the impression 3 


was so strong that, at any rate, up till 
the beginning of 1514 she would have 
welcomed a Bntish alliance This was 
the nosh, not only oi the old Turks, but 
of the young Turks 
When m the summer oi 1900 I had 
visited Constantinople, I made the 
acquaintance oi the Young Turk 
leaders and passed several days in the 
company ol Djavid, Talaat and Halil 
I also met at the German Manceuvres oi 
1910 Enver Pasha, with whom I estab- 
lished amicable relations All these men 
seemed animated by a sincere desire to 
help their country to reform and revive, 

Sih 1 Wp much sym- 

pathy for them in their difficulties ' 

My Correspondence w,th Djaral, ton 
In 1911, when Turkey was attacked 
by Italy and her TnpoU Provume semrf 
I reemved the following letter S 
Bey wntten on behalf of his 
friends on the then ail-powerful fnm 
rarttee of Union and Process — C 

0)miSeyk,Ur Church, a 
My belref a r „ a *. I 9n 
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Turkey and the Young Turks leads me 
to speak of a very important matter 
to-day 

After the Constitution m Turkey those 
that believed m the beginning of a close 
friendship between England and Turkey 
saw with regret the misunderstanding 
that prevented it I need not speak of 
its different causes here Only the true 
friends of England in Turkey never 
ceased from trying to remove it The 
actual circumstances appear to be a good 
occasion for success The attack of one 
of the Triple Alliance Powers on our 
territory has turned the public opinion 
greatly agamst the Tnplice The pro- 
English statesmen in Turkey and pro- 
Turkish statesmen m England could 
profit of this occasion 

Knowing and believing you to occupy 
an important and influential position 
among our fnends in England, I will beg 
you to join our efforts using your 


influence m bringing out this friendship 
Has the time arrived for a permanent 
alliance between the two countries ’ On 
what basis could it be attempted ? Will 
you please write me your personal views 
on the matter ? They will be considered 
entirely personal and unofficial But I 
will consider myself happy if we can 
prepare a possible ground for official 
purposes 

I commended this matter promptly to 
Sir Edward Grey, but the danger of 
estranging Italy — apart from domestic 
and political considerations— made it 
impossible for him to authorize me to 
say more than the following — 

Afr Churchill to Djavtd Bey 
Admiralty, November 19, 1911 
It is a great pleasure to me to receive 
your letter, the importance of which I 
fully recognize So far as the present 
lamentable struggle is concerned, we 
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havedefimtelydeclared 
our neutrality , and it 
is not to be expected 
that we shall alter a 
policy so gravely de- 
cided My answer 
therefore to your ques- 
tion must be that at 
the present time we 
cannot enter upon new 
political relations In 
the future the enor- 
mous interests which 
unite the two great 
Mussulman Powers 
should keepus in touch 
That is our wish , the 
feeling of British public 
opinion, as you will 
have seen from recent 
manifestations of it, 
opposes no barrier to 
that wish, if only the 
Turkish Government 
will not alienate it by 
reverting to the oppres- 
sive methods of the 
old regime or seeking 
to disturb the British 
status quo as it now 
exists, and you and 
your friends, whom I 
remember to have met 
with so much pleasure, 
should bear in mind 
that England, almost 
alone among European 
States, seeks no terri- 
torial expansion, and 
that alone among them 
she retains the 
supremacy of the sea 
We earnestly desire to 
revive and maintain 
our old friendship with 
Turkey, which while we retain that 
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KING FERDINAND OF BULGARIA 

The former ruler of Bulgaria was the youngest son of Augustus, 
Pnnce of Sa^e Coburg Gotha He became king m 1887, and his 
proclamation of Bulgaria s independence in 1908 was one of the 
coups uhich disturbed the political equilibrium of Europe during 
the critical years which preceded 1914 On the outbreak of the 
Great War Ferdinand pursued a policy of caution, but eientualh 
threw in his country on the side of the Central Powers, declaring 
war on October 13, 1915 * 


" I - ,j“7" ‘““T ““ They nghtly regarded Germany as the 

supremacy should be a friendship of leading military Power many of them 


value 

I must apologize for the delay in 
answering your letter, which was due to 
the importance of its nature 

In the years which followed the Young 
Turks looked towards Germany, and 
here they were very powerfully swayed 
by their military instincts and training 


had received their military education in 
Berlin, and they were spellbound by the 
splendour and authority of Prussian 
organization They saw the Russian 
giant ever growing to the east and to 
the north And if England stood aloof 
where else could Turkey find protection 
except through the German sword ? I 
do not see what else we could have 
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KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE 


The King; of Greece is here seen discussing the military situation during the Balkan War of 
X912 13 Constantine s reign Mas a troubled one marked by serious differences with the 
powerful Greek statesman Venizelos His declaration of Greece's neutrality dnnng the Great 
War was an unpopular step which ran counter to the wishes of Venizelos the real leader of 
Greece and which eventually led to the King's dethronement 


expected Therefore, from the very 
beginning of the war I hoped for nothing 
from Turkey and apprehended much 

Effect of Requisitioning the 
Turkish Battleships 

The first events of the war obviously 
added to the tension between the two 
countries We had found it necessary, 
as has been described, to requisition the 
two Turkish battleships which were 
building m Bntish yards The monej 
for these ships had been largely raised 
by public subscription m Turkey, and 
their sequestration angered not only the 
Turkish Government but large numbers 
of patriotic Turks throughout the 
country Moreover, in the struggles 
which ensued m Constantinople and 
in the Turkish Cabinet between the 
Turkish war party and those who favoured 
neutrality, tins episode seemed to have 
weight 


I did my best, with the approval of 
the Cabinet, to allay the legitimate heart- 
burnings of the Turkish Ministry of 
Marine These efforts were seconded by 
Admiral Limpus, the Head of the Bntish 
Naval Mission to Turkey, whose relations 
with the Turks were extremely good and 
whose mission had won much esteem 
But with the amval at the Dardanelles 
of the Gotben and the Breslau, a new and 
formidable complication arose These 
two ships, which had presented them- 
selves at the entrance to the Straits 
about 5 o’clock on the afternoon of 
August 10, were received by the Turkish 
authonties They were piloted through 
a passage in the minefield and proceeded 
to Constantinople The Bntish Govern- 
ment had a nght to assume that they 
would be interned and disarmed In 
view of the delicacy of the situation, 
however, it was thought prudent to 
accept a less drastic solution The 
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tell their own Grand Vizier The Turks could also be 
informed that after the war is over, we 
should be quite ready in principle, and 


following minutes 
tale — 

Nominal Transfer of the Goefcen 
and the Breslau to Turkey 

August 12 , 1914 

Sir Edward Grey 

Goeben and Breslau 
In all the circumstances, the Admiralty 
agree that the sale 
or transfer of these 
two vessels to the 
Turkish flag should 
be allowed, pro- 
vided that the 
transference is 
bona fde and per- 
manent The 
essential condition 
to insist on is that 
all the German 
officers and men 
of the crews of 
both ships must, 
without e\ception, 
be at once repatri- 
ated to Germany 
under parole not 
to serve again 
dunng the war 
We cannot agree 
to any exceptions 
being made, 
whether of officers 
or skilled ratings, 
or of the ordinary 
crew The British 
Embassy, assisted 
if necessary by the 
English Naval 
Mission, should 
assure themsehes 
that all the Gei- 
ntans leave at once, 
and that the ships 
are definitely 
handed over to the 
Turkish Navy In 
these circum- 
stances, the Ad- 
miralty would 

“°" the [British] 

Na\al Mission to 
remam as re- 
quested b\ the 


as far as we can now foresee, to transfer 
one or both of the iwo ships we have 
requisitioned to their flag, and that we 
are quite ready to negotiate with them 
at the present tune in regard to paj ment 
of the sums due to Turkey 

W S C 
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Sir Edward Grey 

August 17, 1914 

The situation about Goeben and 
Breslau is extremely unsatisfactory 
Their sale to Turkey is probably itself a 
breach of neutrality The vital con- 
dition of the repatriation of the German 
complements down to the last man has 
not taken place , probably the whole 
of the German crews are still on board, 
and it is admitted that " experts are to 
be retained ” Meanwhile, the British 
Naval Mission has been banished from 
the Turkish ships committed to their 
charge, and forbidden to go on board 
the two ex-Gennans As long as the 
Goeben and Breslau remain in this 
condition, and until we know that the 
whole of the German crews are definitely 
repatriated, we have to keep two British 
[battle] cruisers, which are urgently 
needed elsewhere, waiting with other 
vessels outside the Dardanelles This 
is a situation which cannot continue 
indefinitely 

W S C 


General Situation in the Balkans— 
Bulgaria the Dominant Factor 

The Turkish position could only be 
judged in relation to the general situation 
m the Balkans , and this could not be 
understood unless the dominant facts of 
pre-war Balkan history were continually 
borne m mind The first Balkan war 
saw Bulgaria triumphantly bearing the 
brunt of the attack on Turkey While 
her armies were advancing on Con- 
stantinople against the best troops of the 
Turkish Empire, the Greeks and Serbians 
were overrunning the comparatively 
weakly-held regions of Thrace and 
Macedonia 

The Bulgarians, having fought the 
greatest battles and sustained by 
far the heaviest losses, found them- 
selves finally checked before Constanti- 
nople, and, turning round, beheld almost 
the whole of the conquered territory in 
the hands of their Allies 

The destination of this territory had 
been regulated before the war by treaty 
between the four belligerent minor States 
Adnanople had not hmvever surrendered. 



The scene of much ■ Stff Bufganuu and I5»ffl**55 Adnanople was later 
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and in obedience to the treaty the Serbians 
came to the aid of the Bulgarian forces, 
and placed a prominent part in the 
capture of that fortress Both the 
Serbians and the Greeks utilized the 
argument that the war had been pro- 
longed through the need of reducing 
Adnanople as a ground for claiming to 
repudiate in important particulars the 
pre-war treaty, and meanwhile they 
retained occupation of all the conquered 
districts m their possession 
The Bulgarians w ere quick to repay this 
claim with violence They attacked the 
Greeks and Serbians, were defeated by the 
more numerous armies of these two 
Powers, and in the moment of extreme 
weakness and defeat were invaded from 
the other side by Roumama, who, having 
taken no part in the conflict, had intact 
armies to strike with At the same time 
the Turks advanced in Thrace, and led 
bj Enver Pasha recaptured Adnanople 
Thus the end of the second Balkan war 
saw Bulgaria stnpped not only of almost 
all her share of the territory conquered 
from the Turks (and this entirely divided 
between Greece and Serbia), but even 
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her native province of the Dobroudja had 
been wrested from her by Roumama 
The terrible cruelties and atrocities which 
had been perpetrated on both sides in 
the internecine straggle that followed the 
expulsion of the Turks had left a nver 
of blood between the Greeks and Serbians 
on the one hand and the Bulgarians on 
the other 

It is possible that no nation ever con- 
templated its fortunes with more pro- 
found and desperate resolve than the 
Bulgarians at this juncture AU their 
sacrifices had been useless and worse 
than useless All the fruits of their con- 
quests had gone to aggrandise their 
rivals They had been, as they con- 
sidered, stabbed in the back and black- 
mailed by Roumama, to whom they had 
given no provocation of any kind They 
saw the great Powers, England m the 
van, forbid the return of the Turk to 
Adnanople without offering the slightest 
attempt to make their words good 
They saw not only Salomca, but even 
Kavala, seized by the Greeks They saw 
large distnets inhabited largely by the 
Bulgarian race newly liberated from the 
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Turks pass under the yoke— to them 
scarcely less odious— of Serbians and 
Greeks It was m these circumstances 
that the Bulgarian army, in the words of 
King Ferdinand, " furled its standards " 
and retired to wait for better days 
This warlike and powerful Bulgaria, 
jwith its scheming King and its valiant 
peasant armies, brooding over what 
seemed to them intolerable wrongs, was 
the dominant factor in the Balkans m 
1914 and 1915 


Vemzelos Offers a Greek Alliance 
1 On August 19, 1914, Monsieur Veni- 
zelos, then Pnme Minister of Greece, 
With the approval which he had, astonish- 
ing to relate, obtained of King Con- 
stant! ne, formally placed at the disposal 
of the Entente powers all the naval and 
military resources of Greece from the 
moment when they might be required 
He added that this offer was made in a 
special sense to Great Britain with whose 
interests those of Greece were indis- 
solubly bound The resources of Greece, 
he said, were small, but she could 
dispose of 250,000 troops, and her navy 
and her ports might be of some use 
This magnanimous offer, made as it was 
while all was so uncertain, and even before 
the mam battle in France had been joined, 
greatly attracted me No doubt on the 
one hand it was a serious thing to run 
the risk of adding Turkey to our enemies 
On the other hand, the Greek army 
and navy were solid factors, and a 
combination of the Greek armies and 
fleet with the British Mediterranean 
squadron offered a means of settling the 
difficulties of the Dardanelles in a most 
prompt and effective manner 
The Gallipoli Peninsula was then only 
weakly occupied by Turkish troops, and 
Greek General Staff were known to be 
ready with well-thought-out plans for 
its seizure Moreover, it seemed to me 
that anyhow Turkey was drifting into 
war with us Her conduct in regard to 
the Goeben and 'Breslau continued openly 
fraudulent The presence of these two 
vessels themselves u> German hands in 
the Sea of Marmora offered a means of 
putting decisive pressur s on the neutrality 
party in Constantmople.il If we were not 


going to secure honest Turkish neutrality, 
then let us, in the alternative, get the 
Christian States of the Balkans on our 
side Could we not get them on our 
side ^ Could we not make a Balkan 
confederation of Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria 
and Roumanian Whatever happened, 
we ought not to fall between two stools 
Reasons against Acceptance 

Sir Edward Grey, however, after 
very anxious consideration, moved the 
Cabinet to decline Monsieur Vemzelos’ 
proposal, as he feared, no doubt with 
weighty reasons, that an alliance with 
Greece meant immediate war with 
Turkey and possibly Bulgaria He 
feared that it might jeopardize Greece 
without our being able to protect her 
He was anxious above all things not to 
foster a Greek enterprise against Con- 
stantinople in such a way as to give 
offence to Russia And, lastly, he hoped 
that Sir Louis Mallet, who was m close 
and intimate relations with the Grand 
Vizier and the leaders of the Turkish 
neutrality party in Constantinople, 
would after all be able to keep the peace 
Certainly nothing could exceed the skill 
and perseverance with which the British 
Ambassador laboured It followed from 
this that we should maintain the very 
handsome offer we had made m common 
with France and Russia at the outbreak 
of the war to guarantee the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire in return for her 
faithful neutrality 

I naturally conformed to the 
Cabinet decision, but with increasing 
misgivings I still continued to work 
and hope for a Balkan confedera- 
tion I gave the following letter, of 
which the Foreign Secretary approved, 
to Mr Noel Buxton, who was starting 
for a propaganda tour in the Balkans 
Of course m view of our decision about 
Turkey, it could refer only to the 
common interests of these States against 
Austria 

My Letter to Mr Noel Buxton 

August 31, 1914 

It is of the utmost importance to the 
future prosperity of the Balkan States 
that they should act together This is 

the hour when the metal can he cast into 
the mould It is only by reclaiming 
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from Austria tantones ivtach belong 
naturally to the Mian races that the 
means cm be provided to satisfy the 
legitimate needs and aspirations of aU 
the Balkan States Without taking 
Austrian territory, there is no way by 
which any Balkan State can expand 
except by internecine war But the 


application oi me principle *» iwh»» 7 
to the Southern Provinces ot Austria will 
produce results so advantageous to the 
Balkan States that the memory and the 


assuaged for ever 

The creation of a Balkan Confederation 
comprising Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumama, 
Montenegro and Greece, strong enough 
to play an effective part in the destinies 
of Europe, must be the common dream 
of all their peoples The result of this 
war is not doubtful Sooner or later, 
Germany will be starved and beaten 
Austria will be resolved into its com- 
ponent parts England has always won 
in the end , and Russia is unconquer- 
able England has been the fnend of 
every Christian State in the Balkans 
during all their years of struggle and 
suffering She has no interests of her 
own to seek m the Balkan Peninsula 
But with her wealth and power she will 


under the lnfiuonce of the German 
advance on Pans, wuld male 
upon US and upon Greece whatever we 
did I began immediately to prepare for 
the event 

Hr Churchill to General Sir Charles 
Douglas, Chef of the Imperial General 

Staff 

September i, 1914 

^arranged with Lord Kitchener 
yesterday that two officers from Ad- 
miralty should meet two officers from the 
Director of Military Operations Depart- 
ment of the War Office to-day to examine 
and work out a plan for the seizure by 
means of a Greek army of adequate 
strength of the Gallipoli peninsula, with 
a view to admitting a British Fleet to 
the Sea of Marmora 
In his absence I would ask you to give 
the necessary directions, as the matter 
is urgent, and Turkey may make war on 
us at any moment 

The meeting can take place either here 
or at the War Office as soon as you can 
arrange with our Chief of Staff I will 
myself explain verbally to the Com- 
mittee the subject on which his Majesty’s 

finwmment rtf’car/» inform at inn 


promote and aid every step which is 
taken to build up a strong union of 
the Christian peoples, like that which 
triumphed in the first Balkan War By 
acting together in unity and good faith 
the Balkan States can now play a 
decisive part, and gain advantages which 
may never again be offered By disunion 
they will simply condemn themselves to 
tear each other’s throats without profit 
or reward, and left to themselves will 
play an utterly futile part in the destinies 
of the world 

I want you to make your fnends in 
Greece and m Bulgaria realize the 
brilliant tat firebug opportunity whtcli 
now presents itself, and to assure them 
that England's aught and peraverance 
™ no* be withheld from any righteous 
eSort to secure the strength aud union 
of the Balkan peoples 


Menacing Attitude of Turjcey 

In the early days of September 1 
seemed highly probable that Turkej 


The Director of Military Operations, 
General Callwell, replied on the 3rd, on 
behalf of the General Staff, that the 
operation of seizing the Gallipoli 
peninsula would be an extremely difficult 
one Sixty thousand men would be 
required, thirty thousand of whom 
should be landed in the first instance, 
should gam as much ground as possible, 
should prepare landing stages, and hold 
their own for a week while the transports 
returned to Greece for the second thirty 
thousand On this basis the operation 
was considered feasible These estimates 
were not excessive, and the Greeks could 
certainly provide a considerably larger 
force if necessary 

Thereupon I telegraphed, with the 
approval of the Foreign Office, to Rear- 
Admiral Mark Kerr, the head of our 
naval mission to Greece, as follows — 


September 4 

In event of war with Turkey, rath 
England and Greece as Allies, Admiralty 
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consider it essential, as a Staff pre- 
caution, that the question of the right 
war policy to be followed should be 
examined, in consultation with Greek 
General and Naval Staff, leaving political 
probabilities to be decided by respective 
Governments 

Admiralty give you permission to do 
this, should you be approached by the 
Greek Government In principle, the 
Admiralty views are as follows 

In order to provide unquestionable and 
decisive superiority over the German 
and Turkish vessels, the Greek Fleet 
would be offered, as reinforcements, a 
squadron and flotilla, and the whole of 
the combined Fleets would be placed 
under your command, with the Indomit- 
able as your Flagship Should circum- 
stances demand it, you would be rein- 
forced with any class of vessel necessary 
and to any extent 

In order that the right and obvious 
method of attack upon Turkey (viz by 
striking immediately at the heart) may 
be earned out, the Greek Army would, 
under supenonty of sea predominance, 
have to seize the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
thus opening the Dardanelles and 
enabling the Anglo-Greek Fleet, m the 
Sea of Marmora, to fight and sink the 
Turco-German ships, and from there the 
whole situation can be dominated, in 
combination with the Black Sea Fleet 
of the Russians and their military 
forces 

The Admiralty desire that, in con- 
sultation ■with you, the Greek Naval and 
Military Experts should immediately 
examine this enterprise, and that you 
should report fully by telegraph to the 
Admiralty what are the general views of 
the Greek Government upon it, and 
what, in their opinion, would be the 
force required to carry it out, assuming 
that safe transportation is assured 
Should we provide the necessary trans- 
ports, or in what time and to what 
extent could Greece do so ? Have they 
any alternative suggestions > 

Possibilities of a Greek Military Attack 
upon Gallipoli — Difficulties of Greek 
Intervention 

The Rear-Admiral's leply reached me 
through the Foreign Office on the 9th 


The Greek General Staff have been 
consulted on the subject of your tele- 
gram, and I agree with them m their 
opmion that, if Bulgaria does not attack 
Greece, the latter can take Gallipoli with 
force at their disposal Greece will not 
trust Bulgaria unless she at the same 
time attacks Turkey with all her force 
They will not accept Bulgaria's guarantee 
to remain neutral 

Subject to above conditions, plan for 
taking Dardanelles Straits is ready 
Greece can provide necessary trans- 
ports for troops A British squadron of 
two battle cruisers, one armoured cruiser, 
three light cruisers and flotilla of de- 
stroyers will be needed to assist General 
Staff and myself ongmally formulated 
this plan, but operation has become 
greater since Turkey has mobilized and 
obtained German ships 
He mentioned as an alternative the 
region of Alexandretta 

Search for an Army 

On September 6 Monsieur Vemzelos 
told our Minister m Athens that he was 
not afraid of a single-handed attack 
from Turkey by land as the Greek 
General Staff were confident of being 
able to deal with it The Greek Govern- 
ment had received from Sofia positive 
assurances of definite neutrality, but did 
not trust them They would, however, 
be satisfied with a formal protest by the 
Bulgarian Government against a viola- 
tion of Bulgarian territory by Turkish 
troops proceeding to attack Greece If, 
however, Bulgaria joined Turkey while 
Serbia was occupied with Austria, the 
situation would be critical On this I 
pointed out to the Foreign Secretary on 
the same date that a Russian Army 
Corps could easily be brought from 
Archangel, from Vladivostock, or with 
Japanese consent from Port Arthur to 
attack the Gallipoli Peninsula “The 
price to be paid in taking Galhpoh would 
no doubt be heavy, but there would be 
no more war with Turkey A good army 
of 50,000 men and sea-power—- that is 
the end of the Turkish menace ” 

But it was easier to look for armies 
than to find them Sir Edward Grey 
replied by sending me a telegram that 
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CONSTANTINOPLE THE GOLDEN HORN 
\ fine reproduction from a photograph of Constantinople and the Golden Horn taken from a 
Turkish cemetery Constantinople vms ongmallv the ancient city of Bj zantuim Constantine 
the Great Roman Emperor selecting this site for his capital completed his new city m 
^ d 330 and renamed it Constantinople During its long and \aned history this famous citj 
has pla\ed its part in the stones of some of the most lllustnons races of mankind The Greeks 
the Romans the Goths and the Huns, the Persians and the Turks all have occupied or attempted 
to occupa it One of the main kev cities to the Middle East Constantinople possesses in the 
Golden Horn a natural harbour capable of affording anchorage to the biggest ships 
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Whit ever mnv hive been the opinions of the ruling clisscs as the> were m Turkey in 1914 
minv of the older lurks went but unwillingly to wir Evidence from letters found on Turks 
killed in Gillipoli showed clcirl} the doubts is to the outcome present in the minds of the 
elders at home However this mij be Turkc) , during the wir recruited some two and 1 half 
million men, the vist majority of whom fought with constmcj 


had been received that very morning 
from Petrograd stating that in view of 
the very large number of German troops 
which were being transferred from the 
western to the eastern theatre, Russia 
was calling up every available man from 
Asia and the Caucasus, and was only 
leaving one Army Corps in the latter 
Greece would therefore, according to the 
Petrograd telegram, have to bear the 
brunt of the war single-handed unless she 
could placate Bulgaria by territorial 
concessions He added on the back of 
my note, “You will see from the telegram 
from St Petersburg that Russia can give 
no help against Turkey I do not like 
the prospect in the Mediterranean at all, 
unless there is some turn of the tide m 
France " 

It is only "by faithful study of this 
problem that its immense difficulties arc 
portrayed Lest it should be thought 
that I underrated the gravity of a war 
with Turkey, it must be remembered 
that I had convinced myself that Turkey 


would attack us sooner or later, and that 
I was also proceeding on the belief that 
the German invasion of France would 
be brought to a standstill Both these 
assumptions proved true I do not claim 
that my view was the wisest, but only 
to evposc it to historical judgment The 
policy emerging from such a view would 
of course at this juncture have offered 
Cyprus to Greece m compensation for 
her offering Kavala to Bulgaria It 
would hav e put the most evtreme 
pressure on Serbia to make concessions 
to Bulgaria in Monastir Whether these 
measures would have succeeded at this 
time I do not pronounce 

Withdrawal of the British Naval Mission 
in Constantinople 

By September g the behaviour of the 
Turks about the Goeben and Breslau had 
become so openly defiant that it became 
necessary to withdraw the British Naval 
Mission, who were exposed to daily 
insolences at the hands of the Germans 
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and of the Turkish war party It was 
my intention to appoint the head of the 
mission, Rear-Admiral Limpus, to com- 
mand the squadron watching the Dar- 
danelles, and orders were sent definitely 
to that effect This project was not, 
however, pursued, it being thought that 
it would be unduly provocative to 
employ on this station the very officer 
who had just ceased to be the teacher of 
the Turkish Fleet No doubt this was 
a weighty argument, but in bowing to 
it we lost the advantages of having at 
this fateful spot the Admiral who of all 
others knew the Turks, and knew the 
Dardanelles with all its possibilities It 
was a small link in a long chain Delay 
was caused and I had to make fresh 
arrangements 

On September 21, I telegraphed to 
Vice-Admiral Carden, who was in charge 
of the Malta Dockyard — 

Assume command of the squadron off 
Dardanelles Your sole duty is to sink 
Goeben and Breslau, no matter what flag 
they fly, if they come out of Dardanelles 
We are not at war with Turkey hut the 
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German Admiral Souchon is now Com- 
mander-m-Chief Turkish Navy and Ger- 
mans are controlling and largely manning 
it Turks have been told that any 
Turkish ships which come out with 
Goeben and Breslau will be equally 
attacked by us You are authorized to 
act accordingly without further declara- 
tion or parley You must deal at 5 our 
discretion with any minor Turkish war 
vessel which may come out alone from 
Dardanelles, either ordering her back or 
allowing her to proceed as you may think 
fit, remembering that we do not want to 
pick a quarrel with Turkey unless her 
hostile intention is clear 

Indomitable will be diverted from 
convoy off Crete and ordered to join your 
squadron French Commander-m-Chief 
has been requested to send 2 battleships 
of Paine class to reinforce your flag 

The victory of the Marne, although 
afterwards discounted by adverse ev ents, 
checked the developments m the Near 
East Turkey was steadied for the 
moment, and her attitude towards 
Greece became less menacing This 
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however produced a corresponding cool- 
ing at Athens about joining in the 
European war From the middle of 
September the conditions throughout the 
Balkans had declined again from crisis 
into suspense They remained however 
fundamentally vicious 

I continued increasingly to press as 
opportunity served for a policy of 
uniting the Balkan States without refer- 
ence to what might happen m Turkey 

Letter to Sir Edward Grey of 
September 23 

On September 23, I wrote to Sir 
Edward Grey as follows — 

Mr Churchill to Sir Edward Grey 
September 23, 1914 

I must write you a line about Turkey 
We are suffering very seriously from 
Turkish hostility Our whole Medi- 
terranean Fleet is tied to the Dardanelles 
We are daily trying to buy Turkish 
neutrality by promises and concessions 
Meanwhile the German grip on Turkey 
tightens, and all preparations for war go 
Steadily forward But all this would in 
itself be of minor consequence but for 
the fact that m our attempt to placate 
Turkey we are crippling our policy m the 
Balkans I am not suggesting that we 
should take aggressive action agamst 
Turkey or declare war on her ourselves, 
but we ought from now to make our 
arrangements with the Balkan States, 
particularly Bulgaria, without regard to 
the interests or integrity of Turkey 

The Bulgarians ought to regam 
the Turkish territory they lost in 
the second Balkan War, and we ought 
to tell them that if they jom with 
Roumania, Greece, and Serbia in 
the attack upon Austria and Germany, 
the Allied Powers will see that they 
get this territory at the peace We 
always said that Adnanople should never 
fall back into Turkish hands, and the 
strongest possible remonstrances were 
addressed to the Porte by you at the 
time There is therefore nothing wrong 
or inconsistent m our adopting this 
position 

If we win the war, we shall be 
quite strong enough to secure this 
territory for Bulgaria, and Turkeys 


conduct to us with repeated breaches 
of neutrality would release us from 
any need of considering her European 
interests Like you, I sympathize deeply 
with Mallet in the futile and thankless 
task on which he is engaged I do not 
know what the result will be, but I am 
sure it is not worth while sacrificing the 
bold and decisive alternative of throwing 
in our lot frankly with the Christian 
States of the Balkans to get the kind of 
neutrality which the Turks have been 
giving us, and for which we are even 
asked to pay and be grateful The 
whole tone of the telegrams from 
Roumania and Bulgaria is hopeful 1 
do most earnestly beg you not to be 
diverted from the highway of sound 
policy in this part of the world, both 
during the war and at the settlement, 
by wanderings into the labyrinth of 
Turkish duplicity and mtngue All I 
am asking is that the interests and 
integrity of Turkey shall no longer be 
considered by you m any efforts which 
are made to secure common action among 
the Christian Balkan States 


Alternative Considerations 

Judged in afterlight these views can 
hardly be contested I have never 
swerved from them , but the reader 
should understand the other arguments 
by which the Cabinet was ruled The loyal 
desire not to spread the war to regions 
still uncursed , the dangers in India of 
a British quarrel with Turkey, our 
awful military weakness in 1914 , Lord 
Kitchener’s expressed wish to keep the 
East as quiet as possible till the two 
Indian Divisions were safely through the 
Suez Canal , the difficulties of winning 
the support of Greece, and particularly 
of King Constantine, without exciting 
the suspicion arid jealousies of Russia 
about Constantinople , and, lastly, 
the doubts — admittedly substantial-— 
whether Bulgaria and King Ferdinand 
could ever, in the absence of substantial 
military successes in the mam theatres 
or strong local intervention by Allied 
forces m the Balkans, be detached from 
the Teutonic system 
men I talked these questions over at 
the time with Sir Edward Grey it was 
upon this last argument that he was 
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most inclined to dwell “ Until Bulgaria 
believes that Germany is not going to 
win the war, she will not be moved by 
any promises of other people’s territory 
which we may make her " The swift 
overrunning of Northern France by the 
German armies, the withdrawal of the 
French Government to Bordeaux, the 
fall of Antwerp, the tremendous victories 
of Hmdenburg over the Russians, were 
events all of which dominated the 
Bulgarian equally with the Turkish 
mind England, without an army, with 
not a soldier to spare, without even a 
rifle to send, with only her Navy and 
her money, counted for little m the Near 
East Russian claims to Constantinople 
directly crossed the ambitions both of 
King Ferdinand and of King Constantine 
In all the Balkans only one clairvoyant 
eye, only the genius of Vemzelos, dis- 
cerned the fundamental moral issues of 
the struggle, measured justly the relative 
powers of the mighty combatants, and 
appraised at their true value both the 
victories of the German Army, and the 
Sea Power under which were slowly 
gathering the latent but inexhaustible 
resources of the British Empire 
So the Allies continued to wait and 
hope at Constantinople, and the days 
slipped swiftly by 


Secret Turco-German Treaty of August 2 
Not till long after did we leam th 
blasting secret which would have de 
strqyed all British and Russian doubti 
Already m the crisis of July the leadei 
of the Young Turk party had been 1 
vital negotiation with the Germans, an 
on August 2 an alliance had been sigim 
?r k n German y and Turkey Thu 
an tks time we were deceived Whethe 
anyttjng that it was m our power to d« 
could have averted the evils must alway 
remain a disputed question , but tha 
the evds were not averted is certain 
the end we had all the evils of botl 
01 j advantages of no course 
w “ rCed lnt0 a ' V£tr ^b Turkei 

magnitude Greece was thrown 

Z Serbll w«°ver 

ran Buigana, jommg tads a 
And Romania, when she finaJJj 


came m isolated upon the allied side, 
suffered the direst vengeance at German 
hands A more fearful senes of tragedies 
has scarcely ever darkened the melancholy 
page of history 

The Turco-German Attack on Russia 

It must not he thought that the action 
of Turkey was inspired solely by treachery 
and duplicity Two parties were 
struggling for mastery in the capital, but 
m view of the Treaty of Alliance which 
had been signed on August 2, there could 
have been no doubt about the final 
outcome Moreover, m the Gocben and 
Breslati, to say nothing of the Turkish 
Fleet, Enver Pasha and the war party 
had the means to force the Turkish 
Government to adhere to the covenants 
which they had entered into on her 
behalf By the middle of October we 
learnt that Turkish preparations to 
invade Egypt were actually being made 
We learned also from a secret source, 
that the Austrian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople had received solemn assur- 
ances from Enver that Turkey would 
enter the war against the Entente at an 
early date At the end of October, our 
outposts beyond the Suez Canal had to 
be withdrawn in face of gathenng 
Turkish forces, and finally, about 
October 27, the Breslau, with the 
Turkish cruiser Hamidteh and a division 
of destroyers, followed by the Goebcn 
steamed into the Black Sea, and on the 
29th and 30th bombarded the Russian 
fortress of Sevastopol, sank a Russian 
transport, raided the harbour of Odessa 
torpedoed a gunboat, and, lastly, practi- 
^ e ? roy 5 d N °vorossisk, its oil tanks 
and all the shipping m the port 

Ultimatum t0 Turkey and Declaration 

On this the Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople immediately demanded 
^passports, and the British Foreign 
ren?n!? I5Pm 0n October 30, after 

espSl^Sr *"* aga “ St theTu ^ 

especially their invasion of the Sinai 
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Admiralty conformed to this decision by 
telegraphing to all Admirals concerned 
as follows — 

(October 31, 1914 12 35 a m ) 

Orders sent Ambassador Constanti- 
nople 8 15 p m October 30 to present 
ultimatum to Turkey expiring at end of 
12 hours Do not yourself commence 
hostilities without further orders 
Add to Vice-Admiral Carden (Inde- 
fatigable) 

You may therefore expect Embassy to 
be leaving very shortly 
Russia declared war on Turkey at the 
expiry of the ultimatum , and the 
British and French Ambassadors, in 
company with their Russian colleague, 
left Constantinople on November 1 — the 
same day on which at the other end of 
the world the battle of Coronel was being 
fought Naval orders to commence 
hostilities were sent, in concert with the 
Foreign Office, in conformity with the 
expiry of the ultimatum 
Admiralty |to 
all Ships I 
October 31, 1914 
(sent 55pm) 

Commence 
hostilities at 
once against 
Turkey Ac- 
knowledge 

The Bombard- 
ment of the 
Dardanelles 
Forts of 
November 3 

On Novem- 
ber 1 two of 
our destroyers, 
entering the 
Gulf of Smyr- 
na, destroyed a 
large armed 
Turkish yacht 
which was 
lying by the 
jetty carrying 
mines, and 
late that same 
day Admiral 
Carden was m- 
structed to 


bombard the outer Dardanelles forts 
at long range on the earliest suitable 
occasion This bombardment was earned 
out on the morning of November 3 
The two British battle-cruisers, firing 
from a range beyond that of the 
Turkish guns, shelled the batteries 
on the European side at Sedd-el-Bahr 
and Cape Helles The French battle- 
ships fired at the Asiatic batteries at 
Kum Kali and Orkarueh About eighty 
rounds were fired altogether, resulting in 
considerable damage to the Turkish forts, 
and in several hundred casualties to the 
Turks and Germans who manned them 
The reasons for this demonstration 
have been greatly canvassed They were 
simple though not important A British 
squadron had for months been waiting 
outside the Dardanelles War had been 
declared with Turkey It was natural 
that fire should be opened upon the 
enemy as it would be on the fronts of 
hostile armies It was necessary to 
know accurately the effective ranges of 
the Turkish 
guns and the 
conditions 
under which 
the entrance 
to the block- 
aded port could 
be approached 
It has been 
stated that this 
bombardment 
was an im- 
prudent act, as 
it was bound 
to put the 
Turks on their 
guard and lead 
them to streng- 
then their de- 
fences That 
the organiza- 
tion of the de- 
fences of the 
Straits should 
be improved 
steadily from 
the declaration 
of war was 
inevitable To 
what extent 
this process 
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TURKISH GUNNERS OBSERVING IN 1914 

The German Military Mission in Turkey headed bv 
General Liman von Sanders -was responsible for a vast 
improvement noticcablein theTnrkish Army between the 
Balkan Wars and the outbreak of the Great War A 
steady infiltration of German officer and N C 0 instruc- 
tors were able to work wonders with the soldicr-likc 
mateml at their disposal The men shown above are 
nearing the then new Turkish uniform and are engaged 
m observmgand range finding for a batten on theirflank 
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was stimulated by the 

bombardment is a 
matter of conjecture 
When, three and a halt 

months later (February 

19 , I9t5). Admiral 
Carden again bom 

barded these same forts, 

the Gallipoli Peninsula 
was however totally 
unprepared for defence, 
and was still weakly 
occupied , and small 
parties of Marines were 
able to make their way 
unopposed into the 
shattered forts and a 
considerable distance 
beyond them 

Impending Turkish 
Attack upon Egypt 

We had now to 
provide against the 



KUM KALI 


impending Turkish Edinburgh and Warn or, had 

s&r-sus s "• " 

Alexandria or Port Said 
Even before the news 
of Coronet had reached 
us, the increasing strain 
upon our resources had 
made it necessary to 
replace these fine ships 
bj older smaller vessels 
They were now urgently 
required to form a 
combat squadron near 
the Cap de Verde 
Islands as part of the 
second general combina- 
tion against von Spee 
They were alsopromised 
to tiie Commander-m- 
Chief for the Grand 
Fleet at the earliest 
possible moment there- 
after We should have 
been hard pressed in 
these circumstances to 
find a new and satis- 
factory naval force for 
the defence of the Canal 
against the now im- 
minent Turkish attack 
2 H 2 



The noteworth) ace of-clubs fort ofKihd Bahr, which is situated 
at one of the narrowest points in the Straits opposite to Chanak 
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officers or the Serbian general staff 

When it is considered that Serbia was a small country and according to western standards a 
poor one the resistance offered to the armies of the Central Powers in 1914 proved military 
qualities of the highest order When it is further reflected that the Balkan Wars immediately 
preceded the Great War itself and that Serbia was engaged therein it may be argued that the 
leadership and staff work of this little army which enabled it to defend its country with such 
skill after such a lengthy period of warfare were also upon a high plane 

The discovery and blocking in of the already sailed Telegraph what date you 
Komgsberg on October 31 liberated expect to amve at Suez On arrival you 
two out of the three vessels searching should consult with General Officer Com- 
for her But this was not enough The mandmg, Egypt, and work hand in hand 
destruction of the Emden on November 9 with him and with the British authorities 
was an event of a very different order It The following ships will be at your 
afforded us immediate relief, and relief disposal in the Red Sea Swtflsure, 
exactly where we required it The Minerva, Dons, Prospenne and eight 
Indian Ocean was now clear The battle- torpedo-boats from Malta Measures are 
ship Swift stt re from the East Indian also being taken to organize armed 
station was at once ordered to the Canal launches and improvised gunboats for 
Of the fast cruisers that had been use m the Canal Telegraph whether you 
searching for the Emden, the Gloucester, feel able to discharge the other duties 
Melbourne, Sydney, Hampshire and Yar- of your command, namely, convoy and 
mouth were immediately brought home- Persian Gulf operations, at the same 
wards through the Red Sea into the time, or what temporary arrangements 
Mediterranean I felt that the Com- you suggest during your absence in 
mander-m-Chief m the East Indies must Egyptian waters 

come himself to the new scene of danger . _ , . „ , „ . 

0 Naval Concentration in the Canal— 
Admiralty , io Commander-In-Chief, Repulse of the Turkish Attack 

East Indies A few days earlier I had minuted — 

November 14, 1914 November 18, 1914 

Naval operations m the Red Sea and hirst Sea Lord 
Egypt cannot be directed from India Chief of Staff 

Your presence in Egypt is imperative I cannot agree to tins It would be a 
You should rejoin your flagship Swiftsure great waste of a valuable ship Con- 
st Port Said by tbe quickest route at once siderably more than a v\ eck has passed 
Gloucester can take you if she has not since I minuted that Ash old should be 
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them could beused The whole Japanese ships, they withdrew after feAteefforts 
Navy ts in the Pacific and Indian 0 ceans into the eastern deserts to gather further 
They would quite willingly Snd a convo; strength 

(or the mines and the i AM stores ^ ft , AntMton , to Egypt 
The whole area of the sea, from the coast 

of Chili to the coast of Mozambique, has All this tune the great Australasian 
been cleared of the enemy But tor comov carrying the Australian and New 
vague rumours of a 
possible armed mer- 
chantman at large, 
there is not the 
slightest menace 
We must profit from 
this situation to the 
full while it lasts, and 
this can only be done 
by moving every ship 
that is of any use 
promptly into waters 
where they are re 
quired No one knows 
how many ships we 
shall want in Egypt 
when the Turkish 
invasion begins There 
may also be massacres 
of Chnstians m the 
coast towns of levant 
which wall require 
vessels for immediate 
action there All the 
ships out of the Indian 
Ocean that can play 
an effective part onght 
to be burned home 
The cruisers ought to 
steamat least 18 knots 
Nearly all these ships 
have lost three orfoui 
precious days since the 
destruction of the 
Emden was known 
W S C 

These directions 
were complied with 
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Zealand Army Corps, "ANZAC," had 
been steaming steadily towards France 
across the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
Preparations had been made if necessary 
to divert them to Cape Town But 
before the convoy reached Colombo, 
General Botha and General Smuts had 
suppressed the rebellion in South Africa 
The Australians and New Zealanders 
therefore continued their voyage to 
Europe under the escort of the Ibuki 
and the Hampshve By the end of 
November their transports were entering 
the Canal As the Turkish invasion of 
Egypt was still threatening, the need of 
resolute and trustworthy troops m Egypt 
was great, and on the first day of 
December Lord Kitchener, in the fateful 
unfolding of events, began to disembark 
the whole Australian and New Zealand 
Force at Suez for the double purpose of 
completing their training and defending 
the line of the Canal 

* * * * 

At this pomt we may leave the 
Turkish situation for a tune The 
German gnp was strengthening every 
day on Turkey The distresses of her 
peoples and the improvement of her 
military organization were advancing 
together Under the guns of the Goeben 
and Breslau, doubt, division and scarcity, 
dwelt in Constantinople Outside the 
Straits the British squadron maintained 
its silent watch Greece, perplexed at 
the attitude of Britain, distracted by the 
quarrels of Vemzelos and King Con- 
stantine, had fallen far from the high 
resolve of August Serbia stoutly con- 
tended with the Austrian armies 
Roumama and Bulgaria brooded on 
the past and watched each other with 
intent regard In Egypt the training 
of the Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps perfected itself week by week 

The Prelude to the Dardanelles 
Thus, as this act m the stupendous 
world drama comes to its close, we see 
already the scene being set and the actors 
assembling for the next From the 
uttermost ends of the earth ships and 
soldiers are approaching or gathering m 
the Eastern Mediterranean in fulfilment 
of a destiny as yet not understood bv 


mortal man The clearance of the 
Germans from the oceans liberated the 
Fleets, the arrival of the Anzacs in Egypt 
created the nucleus of the army needed 
to attack the heart of the Turkish 
Empire The deadlock on the Western 
Front, where all was now frozen into 
winter trenches, afforded at once a 
breathing space and large possibility of 
further troops While Australian bat- 
talions trampled the cnsp sand of the 
Egyptian desert in tireless evolutions, 
and Commander Holbrook in his valiant 
submarine dived under the minefields of 
Chanak and sank a Turkish transport m 
the throat of the Dardanelles, far away 
in the basins of Portsmouth the dockyard 
men were toiling night and day to mount 
the fifteen-inch guns and turrets of the 
Queen Elizabeth 

As yet all was unconscious, inchoate, 
purposeless, uncombmed Any one 
of a score of chances might have 
given, might still give, an entirely 
different direction to the event No 
plan has been made, no resolve taken 
But new ideas are astir, new possibilities 
are coming into view, new forces are at 
hand, and with them there marches 
towards us a new peril of the first 
magnitude Russia, mighty steam-roller, 
hope of suffering France and prostrate 
Belgium — Russia is failing Her armies 
are grappling with Hmdenburg and 
Ludendorff, and behind their brave 
battle fronts already the awful signs of 
weakness, of deficiency, of disorgani- 
zation, are apparent to anxious Cabmets 
and Councils Winter has come and 
locked all Russia m its gnp No contact 
with her Allies, no help from them, is 
possible The ice blocks the White Sea 
The Germans hold the Baltic The 
Turks have barred the Dardanelles It 
needs but a cry from Russia for help, to 
make vital what is now void, and to 
make purposeful what is now meaning- 
less But as yet no cry has come 
* * * * 

General Survey of the War 

The reader has now followed through 

the precedmg chapters the steady 
increase of strain upon Admiralty 

resources which marked m every theatre 
the months of September, October and 
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November, W ' 
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of the narrative it is necessary & 
deal «v separate chapters with each 
separate set of strains and cnses, many 
of tile events were proceeding 
ously in aU theatres at once, and the 
consequent strains were cumulative and 
reciprocally reacting on one : another With 
the result that tormg November an 
extraordinary pitch ot intensity to 
reached which could not weU be pro- 
longed and could not possibly have been 
exceeded 

It is worth while to review the whole 
situation First, the transport of troops 
and supplies to France was unceasing 
and vital to our Army On the top of 
all this came the operations on the 
Belgian coast, the approach of the 
enemy to the Channel ports, and the 
long-drawn cnsis of the great battle of 
Ypres-Yser Secondly, all the enemy s 
cruisers were still alive, and a number of 
hostile armed merchantmen were free 
m the outer seas, each threatening an 
indefinite number of points and areas 
and requiring from five to ten times their 
numbers to search for them and protect 
traffic while they were at large At the 
same time the great convoys of troops 
from India, from Canada, from Australia, 
and the collection of the Bnbsh regular 


proceeding , and no less than six separate 
expeditions, viz Samoa, New Guinea, 
German East Africa, Togoland, the 
Cameroons and German South-West 
Africa, were in progress or at a cntical 
stage Upon this was thrust the out- 
break of war with Turkey, the attack 
upon the Suez Canal, and the operations 


f[te being made to give scanty to Mr 
fleets in then northern harbours, these 
measures took many wecte dtrnng ** 
anxiety was continual Behind all stood 
the German Fleet, aware as we must 
suppose, of the straw to which we were 
bang subjected, and potentially ready 
it Sy moment to challenge toe suprane 
decision With the long nights ofwnter, 
toe absence of all regular troops from the 
country, toe then inadequate training of 
toe Temtonal Force and the embryonic 
condition of the new Kitchener armies, 
the fear of invasion revived, and, 
although we rejected it m theory, never- 
theless we were hound to take in practice 
a whole senes of precautionary measures 
It was a formidable tune More than 
once the thought occurred that the 
Admiralty would be forced to contract 
their responsibilities and abandon to 
their fate for a tune some important 
interests, m order that those which were 
vital might be secured In the event we 
just got through It may be claimed 
that during these months we met every 
single call that was made upon us, 
guarded eveiy sea, earned every expedi- 
tion, brought every convoy safely m, 
discharged all our obligations both to the 
; Army in France and to the Belgians, and 
, all the tune maintained such a disposition 
: of our main forces that we should never 
: have declined battle had the enemy 
i ventured to offer it 
, Then suddenly all over the world the 
j tension was relaxed One after another 
t the German cruisers and commerce 
1 destroyers were blocked in or hunted 
- down The great convoys arrived The 
v expeditions were safely landed Ocean 
s after ocean became clear The boom 


in the Persian Gulf 

The Great Strain— The Sudden Relief 
To meet these fierce obligations we had 
to draw no less than three decisive units 
from the Grand Fleet This Fleet, 
which at the outset of the war was in 
perfect order, was already requiring 
refits by rotation, with consequent 
reduction of available strength Mean- 
while, the submarine menace had de- 
clared itself in a senous form, and was 
moreover exaggerated in our minds 
Although the most vehement efforts 


defences of our harbours were completed 
A score of measures for copmg with the 
submarine were set on foot Large rein- 
forcements of new ships of the highest 
quality and of every class began to 30m 
the Fleet The attack on the Suez Canal 
was stemmed The rebellion in South 
Africa was quelled The dangers of 
invasion, if such there were, diminished 
every day with the increasing efficiency 
of the Territorials and the New Armies 
The great battle for the Channel ports 
ended in decisive and ever glorious 
victory And finally with the Battle of 
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THE AUSTRALIAN AND NCW ZEAI AND ARMY 

When the A N Z A C *9 as they came to be calted — a name which was to be immortalized at the 
Suez Canal against Turkish invasion and completing their training This fine photograph shews 
shifting sands perfecting their preparations for war week bv week This early experience of 

the* were called upon to ride 


the Falkland Islands the clearance of the 
oceans was complete, and soon, except in 
the land-locked Baltic and Black Seas 
and in the defended area of the Heligo- 
land Bight, the German flag had ceased 
to fly on any vessel in any quarter of the 
world 1 

The End of the Beginning 

The mighty enemy, with all the 
advantages of preparation and design, 
had delivered his onslaught and had 
everywhere "been brought to a standstill 
It was our turn now The initiative had 
passed to Britain — the Great Amphibian 
The time and the means were at our 
command It was for us to say where 
we would strike and when The strength 
of the Grand Fleet was, as we believed, 
ample , and m addition the whole of 
those numerous squadrons which hitherto 
had been spread over the outer seas now 
formed a surplus fleet capable of inter- 
vening m the supreme struggle without 
in any way compromising the foundation 
of our naval power 

1 The Dresden and two armed merchant 
cruisers were alive for ”i few weeks more but 
in complete inactivity 


But these realizations were only per- 
missible as the prelude to fresh and still 
more intense exertions It would indeed 
be shameful, so it seemed at least to me, 
for the Admiralty to rest contented with 
the accomplishment of the first and most 
hazardous stage of its task and to relax 
mto a supme contemplation of regained 
securities and dangers overcome Now 
was the time to make our weight tell, 
perhaps decisively, but certainly most 
heavily, in the struggle of the armies 
Now was the time to fasten an offensive 
upon the Germans, unexpected and un- 
foreseeable, to present them with a 
succession of surprising situations leading 
on from ensis to crisis and from blow to 
blow till their downfall was achieved 
Moreover, these same Germans were, 
of all the enemies m the world, the most 
to be dreaded when pursuing their own 
plans , the most easily disconcerted 
when forced to conform to the plans of 
their antagonist To leave a German 
leisure to evolve his vast, patient, 
accurate designs, to make his slow, 
thorough, infinitely far-seeing prepara- 
tions, was to court a terrible danger To 
throw him out of his stnde, to baffle 
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his studious mind, to break his self- 
confidence, to cow his spirit, to rupture 
his schemes by unexpected action, was 
surely the path not only of glory but 
of prudence 

* * * * 

Here then ends the first phase of 
the naval war The first part of 
the British task is done both by 
land and sea Pans and the Channel 
ports arc sa\cd, and the oceans are 
cleared It is certain that the whole 
strength of the Bntish Empire can be 
turned into war power and brought to 
bear upon the enemy There is no 
chance of France being struck down 
before the British Empire is ready , 
there is no chance of the British Empire 
itself being parahsed before its full force 
can be applied to the struggle The 
supreme initiative passes from the 
Teutonic Pow ers to the Allies Resources, 
almost measureless and of indescribable 
ianet\ m ships, in men, m munitions 
and devices of war, will now flow month 
b\ month steadily into our hands 
W hat shall we do with them 3 
Strategic alternatives on the greatest 


scale and of the highest order present 
themselves to our choice Which shall we 
choose 3 

Shall we use our reinforced fleets 
and great new armies of 1915, either to 
turn the Teutonic right in the Baltic 
or them left m the Black Sea and the 
Balkans 3 Or shall we hurl our manhood 
against sandbags, wire and concrete in 
frontal attack upon the German fortified 
lmes m France 3 Shall we by a supreme 
effort make direct contact with our 
Russian ally or leave her m a dangerous 
isolation 3 Shall we by decisive action, 
in hopes of shortening the conflict, 
marshal and draw in the small nations 
m the north and m the south who now 
stand outside it 3 Or shall we plod 
steadily forward at what lies immediately 
m our front 3 Shall our armies toil only 
in the mud of Flanders, or shall we break 
new ground 3 Shall our fleets remain 
contented with the grand and solid 
results they have w on, or shall they ward 
off future perils b\ 1 new inexhaustible 
audacitj 

The answers tu these momentous 
questions will appear as this tale is 
carried forward to a further staee 
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T HE end of the year 1914 and the 
seventies of winter closed what has 
been called “ The Second Round ” of the 
struggle In the West after the battle 
of Ypres, m the East after the battle of 
Lodz, the fronts became stationary in 
close contact behind ever-growing en- 
trenchments Sovereigns, statesmen and 
commanders on both sides surveyed the 
ghastly scene, weighed the results of all 
battles, and set themselves to plan the 
future 

A Breathing- space 

An immense feeling of relief in- 
spired the leaders of the Allies The 
terrific onslaught of Germany upon 
France had failed Time would now be 
given for the whole armed strength of 
the British Empire to be brought to bear 
The naval victory of the Falkland Islands 
had exterminated the German cruiser 
warfare The British command alike of 
the oceans and the narrow seas was 
absolute Very large surplus naval forces 
released from the cruiser warfare came 
back into the hands of the Admiralty 
The blockade of the enemy Empires was 
complete and its pressures began to grow 
Different indeed were the feelings with 
which the German Chiefs measured the 
past and faced the future They had no 
illusions upon the results which had so 
far declared themselves Although their 
armies stood almost everywhere on con- 
quered soil and they disposed of enor- 
mous and still-growing resources, they 
cast about earnestly for some means of 
escape from the deadly toils mto which 
they had incontinently plunged The 
causes of British and French satisfaction 
were perfectly appreciated by them, and 


struck a knell m their hearts To the 
problems of their Generals the German 
Chancellor and Foreign Office now made 
an unwelcome contribution All hopes 
of inducing Italy or Roumaiua to join 
them had long vanished On Christmas 
Day Count Czernm, Austrian Ambas- 
sador at Bucharest, had declared to 
Conrad that Italy and Roumaiua ” would 
enter the war upon the side of the 
Entente, unless the Central Empires 
could achieve a far-reaching victory by 
the spring” Italy was pressing with 
increasing plainness and slowly un- 
veiling menace her demands for grievous 
cessions of Austrian temtoiy Rou- 
mama seemed to be keeping step with 
Italy, and a hostile declaration by both 
Powers might well be simultaneous 

The Balkans 

It became obvious that the attitude of 
the Balkan States was of decisive im- 
portance Turkey— -the one new adherent 
— had been defeated in the Caucasus, 
and was already in internal stress No 
military communication existed between 
her and the Central Powers Serbia had 
not been defeated, on the contrary, she 
was triumphant , Bulgaria bad not been 
won over, Greece was adverse, and 
Roumama refused to allow the transport 
of munitions to Turkey Already on 
December 14 General von der Goltz had 
written from Constantinople to Falhen- 
hayn that the decision of the whole war 
rested with the small Balkan powers 
Their by no means negligible forces and 
influence might turn the scale either way 
It was evident to the German Foreign 
Office that the whole of the Balkan 
States and Italy might come into the 
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war gainst the Icutomc and Turkish 
Empires 1 Ins \\ ould in\ oK e the speech 
collapre of Vustna-Hnugan, the de- 
struction of furkcj, and the font fat il 
isolation of Germans, AH this pointed 
to the strongest action agamrt Russia, 
to the impcrati\e upholding of \urtna, 
and to opening direct access to Turhiv 
To the cast must the Germans go 
Connd on December 27 telegraphed t« 
TalKcnhajn 

" Complete success m the Eastern 
theatre « still, as. hitherto, dcci*i\ e for 
the general situation and t\t ranch 
urgent Rapid decision and rapid 
cvccution are absolutch ncce«-ir\ if the 
intmention of neutrals which is cir* 
tamh to lie cvpected at the bust at tin 
beginning of March, is to Ik- forestalled ' 


Contrasted Fortunes 
H4 reinforced these claim* hi argti- 
nunt* of their own , md inn aw muM 
note a real and onl> parth uncon-nons 
clcaaage of interest md opinion whiui 
opened m the Gennan supn me u «r 
control 1 he German general* unn hid 
fought in the west had, smcc the I nnch 
had turned at the Marne and Warn to 
use their million and nfles, met with 
no success, and in war wlurh k ah* n> 
unfair, lack of success is scnoiis Thca 
had liecn unpleasant!} surprised hi flic 
obshnej of the Trench in elclcn re 
Tlic> had not believed them capable of 
such unscnnlioml stubboranrsv Tim 
«crc even more astomdiqd hv bcrnc 

forced to take the HriMi tnm rcnoiielv 

riiev now rcalwed that thev were.n tin 
»« confronted by troop, and milnirv 
orgimaatrant of the higher order 

other band, bad gamed splendid v .ctnnv 
"** M ‘radi Imre, no IngMiv. 
riflemen, few imclnnc puns and onlv 
a comparatively weak artillerv J r „ 

do“S,' t , i” raa![ 01 "iim "ere un 
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Gmnanv shone with the idon of 
Tannenherp 

The Supreme f ommand winch had 
been thankful to the failure of fht 
Marne thus ma-hid now found with 
some di-qtw ImU that lhr\ rut *> It-- 
tmpressiu f,iure in the. national « ,t* 
than the triumphant vtunn of tv 
» art llir»d< uhurg and 1 udnid >ri*, a hi* 
«o.njx>rtmr tin nis/di t* vith d< wuM 
met in <onf< raiccs in«n vho th»u h m 
a supenor Wr tl>. fum ,.{ 

f wlun Bui tin Supreme lommatid 
with its galas \ id General*, md 
Officers allvit diseiMtafitid JiM n arh 
all the in»Oumn «f the Ginn an \nm 
md fret <iMhv «»J its «tr( ( nrth I’atrmt- 
i‘m public unm, imhtarv ojv 
I*trson il courtesi spre id tie ir e nolht at* 
up m Uir v.ro p'ac - Mill the u,'d«r- 
Ktng f-*rts nmatm vl . md tin 1 art * 
m unspi4< n word* * \\ \ \ dmi tv u h l 
us co on wimung tl,«* w it hi, \„n / ^ v t 
the We- 1 uplnd 1»\ turn di-mi 
‘•Win the nm ' \U\, i„, ) u , t onls 
iMit colli cttr« Ru -ims ' * 


‘Jupremics of t) u i> P rmhe 
Kicn now the Gt run i ‘mpa an Co »- 
nmul had not di\m<d tk« rent firt that 
thei lure m pre uace of m i imn-i,., 
inherent Mipriorm id « lt 
W this turn* m tht wirt, tint i to s,i 
Ktium annie of rami qmbn , |W | J 
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Pholo Cefynght 

\RR\S THE HOTEL DE MLLE OCTOBER, 1914 


\s was the case at Rhejms the ancient town of Arras suffered severely during the earh months 
of the war Tou ards the end of the campaign Arras a as little but a collection of rumed or badly 
damaged buildings Even in October 1914, the sixteenth-century Hotel de Vifle, with its fine 
belfrj had been reduced to the wreck shown above The belfrj received twenty -four direct 
hits from heavj shells 
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and the Get man Foreign Office, nghtlv 
terrified at the prospect o( Italy and a 
Balkan block being added to the hostile 
coalition, pined themselves to the victors 
of Tannenbcrg— the Great Twin Brethren 
of the East *' The West has failed 
1 he Schlicffcn plan is burnt out Smash 
Russia Hold Austria up Crush Serbia 
Rally the Balkans and join hands with 
Turkey " Tlius arose a grim tnal of 
strength between personages and policies 
of the highest consequence 

Tension in Berlin 

On New Year's Day Falhcnhayn and 
Conrad met m Berlin Ludcndorff, repre- 
senting Ilindcnburg, was also present 
1 ense discussions occupied the day The 
conflict of wills and opinions rendered 
the conference abortive Writing of it 
in after years, Ludendorfl says that he 
received no clear answer and in effect 
that Falkenhayn adopted dilatory tactics 
towards Conrad's demands " It was 
all unsatisfactory and unmeaning It 
was a contest of opinions settled before- 
hand ” On January 2 Falkenhayn con- 
finned his decision He telegraphed to 
Conrad, who had returned to Teschen, 
that the Kaiser agreed that troops could 
not at present be moved from the western 
to the eastern theatre It w ould be time 
enough to settle the destination of the 
ne\v troops now being raised in Germany 
in three weeks And the nc\t day he 
informed Hindenburg that to earmark the 
new formations for the east would be 
“ equivalent to renouncing all activity in 
the West for as long as could be fore- 
casted, with all the serious consequences 
which that would entail , and these must 
not be lost sight of there " Hindenburg 
thereupon took counsel with the Chan- 
cellor , and the latter, deeply impressed, 
proposed to the Kaiser Falkenhayn's 
removal from the Supreme Command 

Italy’s War Preparations 

On January 4 Conrad received a report 
from his military attache m Rome that 
Italy was making all preparations to 
enter the war against the Central Powers, 
that the Italian army would be ready at 
the end of January and fully ready by 
the end of March Berchtold, from 
Vienna, emphasized this formidable news 


and urged a speedy victory in the 
Carpathians as the only means of 
averting the penl On this Conrad 
ordered the preparation of an offensive 
in Galicia and telegraphed both to the 
Supreme Command and to EL for the 
aid of four or five German divisions 
Falkenhayn refused He would not 
send troops from the nest to the east, 
nor was he even wiling that Hindenburg 
should send German troops from his own 
army to aid m an offensive in the 
Carpathians If any troops were sent 
from the Ninth Army thev should go to 
Serbia, rather than the Carpathians 
“ Roumama’s attitude, Bulgaria's pos- 
sible accession and the extraordinarily 
important question of establishing com- 
munications with Turkey, are exclusively 
dependent on the situation in Serbia " 
He added pointedly that " m the view of 
German diplomacy, Italy could only be 
kept quiet by satisfying her wishes as 
soon as possible and not by driving the 
Russians out of the Carpathians” To 
this Conrad retorted that the satisfaction 
of Italy was not to be thought of, and 
would it not be better for Germany to 
satisfy France (presumably in Alsace- 
Lorraine) "and thus break up the 
Entente’” On this Hi struck a 
decisive blow They informed Berlin 
that they were in full accord with Conrad, 
and that they had already without con- 
sulting Falkenhayn promised to send 
several divisions to his aid This in- 
dependent action was a challenge of the 
first order to Falkenhayn's authority 

Hindcnburg’s Challenge 

Both parties now clutched at the 
Kaiser Hitherto he had stood by lus 
new Chief of the Staff who was still also 
Minister of War , but the pressure had 
now become irresistible The dismissal 
of Hindenburg and Ludendorff was 
impossible AU Germany would stand 
behind them On January 3 the Kaiser 
decided in favour of Conrad’s Carpathian 
plans, and ordered the formation of a 
German Southern Army, the bnd- 
armee," under Lmsingcn Falkenhayn, 
compelled to submit, was nevertheless 
strong enough to evact an important 
condition Hedidnotmtendtobefurther 
surprised and defied by the Hindenburg- 
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Ludendorff combination He was resolved 
to break up the tremendous partnership 
which had already altered the centre of 
gravity of the German war control He 
therefore obtained the Kaiser’s assent 
to Ludendorff’s appointment as Chief of 
the Staff to Linsingen This invidious act 
was wrapt m a flattering reference to the 
Kaiser’s special confidence in Luden- 
dorff , but the motive was obvious 
Hradenburg, deeply aggrieved, reported 
on January 9 directly to the Kaiser, 
saying that the success which he now 
expected in the Carpathians would be 
by no means an adequate cure for the 
difficulties of Austria 
" It must be combined with a decisive 
blow m East Prussia Four new Army 
Corps will be ready at the beginning of 
February The employment of these in 
the East 13 a necessity With them it 
will not be difficult quickly to inflict on 
the enemy m East Prussia a decisive and 
annihilating blow and at last to free 
entirely that sorely afflicted province 
and to push on thence with our full force 
to Bialystok I regard this opera- 
tion, with the employment m the East 
of the newly-raised forces, as decisive for 
the outcome of the whole war , whereas 
their employment in the West will only 
lead to a strengthening of our defence, 
or—as at Ypres— to a costly and not 
very promising frontal push Our airoy 
in the West ought to be able to hold well- 
constructed positions sited in successive 


fullest confidence Your Majesty knows 
from the history of war how important 
so happy a relationship is for the course 
of affairs and the well-being of the 
troops To that is to be added that his 
new and so much smaller sphere of action 
does not do justice to the General's 
comprehensive ability and great capacity 
On all these grounds I venture 
most respectfully to beg that my war- 
comrade may graciously be restored to 
me so soon as the operations m the South 
are under way It is no personal am- 
bition which leads me to lay this petition 
at the feet of Your Imperial and Royal 
Majesty That lies far from me 1 Your 
Majesty has overwhelmed me with favour 
beyond my deserts, and after the war is 
ended I shall retire again into the back- 
ground with a thankful and joyful heart 
Far rather do I believe that I am fulfilling 
a duty m expressing with all submission 
this request " 


~ — •* «»•*» «iiuuui ueiriB 

reinforced by the new Corps until the 
decisive success m the East has been 
attained ' 

He concluded with an impassioned appeal 
for the return of Ludendorff " 

"Your Imperial and Royal Maiestv 
has been graciously pleased to command 
that General ludendorff should, as Chief 

Staff, be transfeied from 

2 * *° lhe . Southern Army Dunne 

“ d the Masma " 
T 1 ”® tl,B operations against 
Ivangorod and Wars™, and .fT 
f , '™“ «* Wreschen-Tbom W 

Chief oSff ‘1° ?“* “ ra ° n TOth m y 
“ y rthw - 0M » "'hum I bestow my 


The Kaiser's Decision 
Meanwhile Falhenhayn had decided 
to attempt a personal settlement On 
January n he reached Breslau and there 
met Conrad, Linsingcn and ludendorff 
On the nth he was at Posen and faced 
Hindenburg supported by Ludendorff 
and Hoffmann These discussions onh 
aggravated the existing differences, and 
an intense personal and technical crisis 
arose in Berlin All centred upon the 
Kaiser Hindenburg now openly joined 
the Chancellor in demanding the dis- 
"ITu* Falhenhayn, the employment 
of the four corps in the east, and the 
reunion of Ludendorff and Hindenburg 
The Kaiser, by the German Const, tut, on 
Supreme War Lord, had to choose He 

neonle VJT ,al! the Gerraan 

people He decided against Falhenhayn 

r n dn ! T ft >rP ? l Were ° rderea t0 tUe 
Ludendorff, after organumg the “ Sud- 

araiee, was to be returned to Hinden- 
Falhenhaym was l„rc”d to 
resign the Ministry of War 

cj? of these «°nndmg blows 
FMhenhajm was found s[l „ S J 

'vi th a heavy heart ” ® 

'f - ^“fountomns^rl 
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and henceforth there 
were two rival centres 
of power in the German 
army 

* * * 
Kerch told Departs 
The seventy of the 
war had already worn 
down the frail per- 
sonality of Berchtold 
rhe failure of Potioreh 
m Serbia had deprived 
him even of that local 
satisfaction he had 
purchased so dearly 
The prospect of Italy 
joining the foes of 
Austria and adding a 
new front to the task 
of her crumbling armies 
was a strain beyond 
his nerve to bear He 
who had been so rash 
and resolute in the 
crisis was the first to 
falter m the struggle 
Tisza, on the other 
hand, who had pleaded 
for caution and peace 
while time remained, 
now showed the 
stem strength of his 
character Undis- 
mayed by events, lie 


This remarkable photograph taken at the moment of the impact 
of a heavy shell upon a building m Dixmude, conveys some idea of 
the damage even one modem high-explosive shell is capable of 
producing Two or three more direct hits on this building would 
be sufficient to level it to the ground 


strove to infuse re- 
source and energy into 
the leadership of the 
Empire He resolved 
that Berchtold should 


3 ears He nursed for a tune the idea 
that he himself might take command of 
the eastern operations Rebuffed again 
in this, he contented himself with a 
scathing commentary upon them He 
doubted altogether "the possibility of 
bringing to a combined result two decisive 
undertakings separated by a thinly-held 
gap of over 600 kilometres for which only 
limited forces were available " He anti- 
cipated no moie than '* fairly large local 
successes " m the Carpathians and in 
East Prussia In this he was to be 
vindicated by the event His authont} 
had how ever received a mutilating blow, 


give place to a more determined figure 
The change was affected with an 
ease and politeness, with an absence of 
irritation or excitement thoroughly typi- 
cal of the diplomatic circle m Vienna 
On January 11 Tisza and Tschirschkv 
lunched with Berchtold The German 
Ambassador as usual pressed, and this 
time with harshness, that Austria should 
buy off Italy at all costs with territorial 
concessions Tisza madeit plain that tlus 
could not be done After a long discus- 
sion between the three Tisza found himself 
alone with Berchtold for a few minutes 
before his audience with the Emperor 
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* I told him/’ he records, " that 
I should be obliged to say to His 
Majesty that at the present moment I 
considered that the post of Foreign 
Minister should be occupied by a man of 
greater decision, who followed out his 
own policy with more consequence and 
energy" Berchtold replied smiling, as 
was his custom, like a good child '* I 
shall be very thankful if you really do 
say it, for I am always saying it , but 
he won’t believe me He will believe 
you ** Not disarmed by this engaging 
demeanour, Tisza repaired forthwith to 
the palace and proposed Berchtold’s 
immediate dismissal to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph did not demur He had 
often, he remarked, thought the same 
thing After Tisza had explained that 
he himself could not leave his post as 
Hungarian Minister and President, it 
was arranged that a man of the bureau' , 


a prot£g6 of Tisza’s, Baron Bunan, 
should take charge of the foreign policy 
of the Empire On January 13 Berch- 
told quitted the Ballplatz, and retired 
tranquilly to lus estates, where he resides 
to this day " Leave me in peace,” he 
protested naively in 1916 to a friend, 
" I got sick of the war long ago ” 


German) ’s Tirst Recover) 

We have witnessed the birth convul- 
sions of the German plans for 1915 We 
shall presently follow their \aned for- 
tunes in the field No one can now 
doubt that the decision wrung from 
the Kaiser, for wluch he deserves due 
credit, was right The \ ear that opened 
so darkly for Germany was to be for her 
the most prosperous of the war In 
Artois and Champagne the French, at 
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Neme ChapeUe and Loos the British, forces of the Empire, and in mobilizing 
were doomed to wear themselves out for the struggle all the wealth influent 
upon the barbed wire and machine-guns and manhood— not inconsiderable in am 
of the German defence With the loss quarter of the globe— on which His 
of all her fortresses Russia was to be Bntannic Majestv could make a claim 
driven out of Poland and Galicia The French told us little except their 
Bulgaria was gained as an ally by the wishes, and the Russians less \Vc had 
Central Powers , Serbia was invaded sustained generally the impression that 
and for a space annihilated , Greece was Russia had defeated Austria in a great 
distracted and paralysed While Rou- battle called Lemberg, and that Germany 
mania was awed into a continuing had successfully defended East Prussia 
neutrality and Italy was left to break We had the feeling that the Russian 
her teeth on the Isonzo, the German " steam-roller ” which the Western 
road to Constantinople was opened and Powers had expected would smooth 
Turkey, saved from destruction, fought the path to victory, was moving bach- 
on reinvigorated To observe the other wards as well as forwards, as is indeed 
side of these surprising transformations the habit of steam-rollers But the full 
and mighty achievements we must now significance of Tannenberg was only 
repair to London gradually understood Like the French, 

The attention of France was nveted we were in contact with unmeasurable 
upon the Invasion All French energies events and occupied from hour to hour 
and thought were absorbed in the life- with vital details Masses of information 
and-death struggle which for the moment w ere provided in the Intelligence reports 
had slackened, but must soon be renewed Every day there lay upon my table 
Joffre, victor of the Marne, and his twenty or thirty flimsies recording the 
Grand-Quartier-Gdneral, GQG , doimn- ceaseless movement of troops to and fro 
ated the scene France was hardly across Europe and every hind of rumour 
conscious of other scenes Russia, true or false From the Admiralty we 
Austria and the Balkans, all these were asked the War Office repeatedly for 
noticed only as a swordsman in the general appreciations But all the 
climax of a duel observes his seconds British General Staff had gone to the war, 
or the spectators To strengthen the and had been entirely preoccupied ever 
French army, to hold the front in France, since m keeping together the body and 
to liberate the thirteen conquered depart- soul of the Expeditionary Army No 
ments from a hateful yoke — these were adequate machine existed for sifting, 
the war-plans of France But in London, clarifying and focussing the multitud- 
where the pressures were not so severe, mous reports Lord Kitchener, calm, 
a more general view was possible A Ofympian, secretive and imperfectly 
small group of men at or near the summit informed, endeavoured in these months 
of the war-direction had been for some to discharge in his own person the 
weeks gazing intently upon that same functions of Secretary of State for W ar 
Eastern Front which was the subject of Commander-m-Chief and of the collective 
these lively discussions in Berlin intelligence of a General Staff 

The British Standpoint Deadlock in the West 

The reader rath all the facts laid bare Yet somehow things had not gone 
before him must also realize how difficult wrong The seas were dear , theisian 
it was in the Cabinet or at the Admiralty was safe, the army had 
and War Office to learn and measure the battle station , the front was held , 
facts and values of the episodes which Empire was forming in the fighting 
have already been recorded We had Therefore there was not at this junc ^ 
been absorbed in securing the com- any very' decided questioning o 
mand of the seas, in sending the British impressions acquired from day 
army to France and keeping it aln e nor of our primitive methods o 
under the tembl^ hammer-blows which control Indeed, up to the end o 9 ^ 
it endured , in gathering together the we were, I feel, entitled to be P 
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our conduct of the war All our ships 
and men were being used to the full and 
in the right way 

No more elaborate organization would 
up to this point have produced better 
results But a change had now come 
over the war Its scale and compli- 
cations grew ceaselessly , and we now 
had broadening surpluses of men and 
ships to employ Here w as the question 
which demanded scientific study 

Once we felt supreme and safe at sea, 
we looked almost instinctively to Turkey , 
Russia and the Balkans During the 
whole of December Colonel Hankey, Mr 
Lloyd George and I, working at first 
independently, became increasingly in- 
terested m the south-east of Europe 
After war had been declared, diplomacy 
counted little with neutrals They were 
no longer concerned with what was said 
or promised The questions they asked 
themselves were, What was gomg to 
happen, and who was going to win 5 
They were not prepared to accept British 
assurances upon either point We w ere 
astonished to find that many of these 
neutrals seemed to doubt that Great 
Britain would certainly be victorious 
One pitied their obliquity But they 
persisted in it The Foreign Office 
talked well , but it was like talkmn to 
the void 

However, by the first week in Decem- 
ber, we three all separately reached the 
conclusions that the Western Front had 
frozen into a deadlock, that whoever 
attacked would get the worst of it, and 
that a great diversion or turning move- 
ment diplomatic, naval and military, 
should be made through and upon the 
Mediterranean Powers Little did we 

5™ c } 05e] y our Noughts corre- 
sponded to the preoccupations of Berlin 
or to the conclusions of EL Behind 

Brfund°th lIe a11 was ra ysteiy 

aU, . ed concerted action 

or machinery for such action was as vet 

, n 5 ? ^ anc > On December 20 1 wrote 
to the Prime Minister as follow? 
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succession of fortified lines I think it 
probable that the Germans hold back 
several large mobile reserves of their 
best troops Without attempting to 
take a final view, my impression is that 
the position of both armies is not likely 
to undergo any decisive change *' 

The Attack on Turkey 

On January’ 1 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr I loyd George, circulated 
to the War Committee a paper drawing 
attention to the unfounded optimism 
winch prevailed about the war, to the 
increasing failure of Russia as a prime 
factor, and to the need for action m the 
Balkan Peninsula, ir. order to rally 
Greece and Bulgaria to the cause of the 
Allies On the same day Colonel Hankey 
circulated a masterly paper pointing To 
the Near East as the decisive theatre 
lor our immediate allied action 

These documents had been show n to me 
some days earlier, and on December 31 1 
wrote to the Prune Minister, Mr Asquith, 
about them saying,*' We are substantially 
in agreement and our conclusions are not 
incompatible I wanted Gallipoli 
attacked on the Turkish declaration of 
war Meanwhile the difficulties 
have increased " On January’ 3, 
alter continuous daily discussions at 
the Admiralty and with the Prime 
Miniver, Lord Fisher wrote me a letter 
ro "Inch l>c declared. “I consider the 
ittiick on Turley holds the field '—but 
only u it s immediate 1 " 

There is no doubl that had ire known 
as ivc know non, the nature at the dis- 
cussions proceeding in Berlin, some plan 
of Hus kind could and would have been 
converted into coherent action \\ e had 
among ourselves dmned the secret of 
j Co “J d "* have "toumcd one 
hartT°\°" tlK '“Cental 

ha ' c 
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and could thus frustrate all diversions 
But thls was not true of Turkey in tins 
period of the war On the contrary, its 
untruth was the key to all the German 
perturbation They could not aid 
Turkey for many months Amphibious 
power could strike Turkey in a few weeks 
Our war-direction was not however 
upon that level We have seen what 
struggles were called for from Hi— 
supported though they were by Conrad, 
by the whole influence of Austna and by 
the German Chancellor— to procure the 
transference of the war effort to the east 
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and only with what compromises they 
had succeeded For all the power of 
the Admiralty we could only use argu- 
ments We could not display the laurels 
of a naval Tannenberg There was no 
supreme authority in London as in 
Berlin, to say Aye or No, right or left,- 
west or east It was only one man’s 
opinion against another’s Still, from 
tins moment the politicians on the War 
Council looked mainly to the cast, 
while Sir John French and the British 
Army Headquarters fought desperately 
and naturally to have every man, gun 
and shell in France 


WHO'S ABSENT? 



Phett fwftnal II Hfiutum 
WHOS ABSENT s 

As the war progressed and the need for men and more men 
became every day more pressing, the hoardings of Britain 
were plastered with pictorial appeals to the patriotism of those 
who, for one reason or another still hesitated The above is 
a good example from the collection in the Imperial War 
Museum 


~i Lord Kitchener with 
I over-changing nund was 
I the battle-ground of these 
I contentions Sometimes one 
1 side prevailed with him and 
then again the other There 
can be no doubt that if 
the " Easterners’’ had 
only had to deal with 
the British army and its 
Headquarters staff, we 
could have given them 
orders But behind Sir 
John French and Sir 
Henry Wilson towered the 
mighty authority of General 
Joffre, victor of the Marne 

Lord Kitchener 
Joffre, like Falkenhayn, 
looked only to the Western 
Front, and like Falken- 
hayn believed in the 
superiority of the attack 
There alone, in his judg- 
ment as in that of his 
opponent, lay m igi5 the 
decision of the war Each 
was sure that he had 
only to gather a few more 
army corps and a few 
more cannon to break the 
opposing line and march 
triumphantly, as the case 
might be, to Pans or the 
Rhine They were of 
course, as we now know, 
absolutely out of touch 
with the true facts and 
values Neither of them, 
nor their expert advisers. 
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H/s Plans for the East — The Russian Strength and Weakness — " The Crab ” — An 
Improvident Disclosure— The Pincers Move — The Tenth Army WheeL—The German 
Progress — The Russian XXth Corps — Results of the Battle — The Fall of Przemysi— 
Falkenhayn's Prediction Fulfilled 


H INDENBURG had gained his way 
over Falkenhayn He had now 
to make good against the Russians 

IL's Plans for the East 
N o doubt in the course of the controversy 
which the last chapter has described both 
he and Ludendorff had been led to paint 
the successes which would reward their 
plans in glowing colours All the Ger- 
man and Austrian armies on the Eastern 
Front were to jam in an immense double 
offensive m East Prussia and far off 
in the Carpathians against the Grand 
Duke's northern and southern flanks 
The Russian armies were to be seized, as 
it were, by a crab of monstrous size and 
gripped simultaneously with each of its 
two widely-spread daws 
Falkenhayn had acidly pointed out that 
the two flanking attacks separated by 600 
kilometres could not be brought into any 
effective relation H. were under no 
delusions The operations on which 
they had set their hearts lay m the north 
Reinforced by the four corps wrested 
from the Supreme Command, they now 
controlled three armies their original 
Eighth, the Ninth with which they had 
made their two unsuccessful thrusts at 
Warsaw, and the three new corps now 
uniting as a Tenth Army under the 
command of General von Eichhom 
Their Eighth and Ninth Armies stood, 
at the end of January, along lines drawn 
after the battle of Lodz had ended m 
mid-December The front of the Ninth 
Army running north and south faced 
Warsaw at about forty miles’ distance 
The Eight Army crouched behind the 
course of the Angerapp stream and the 
now frozen lakes The interval of nearly 
goo kilometres between them was filled 
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by Landwehr and Landsturm troops, 
including Zastrow’s corps, gathered at a 
second gleaning from the various German 
fortresses Hi now proposed to use all 
these forces m combination 

The Russian Strength and Weakness 

From what they had learned through 
the Russian wireless and other sources 
they credited the Grand Duke with 
"a gigantic plan” of his own They 
believed that as soon as the winter 
relented he would strike at East Prussia 
by an upward drive towards Thorn and 
simultaneously m the north from the 
direction of ICovno They intended to 
forestall him The Russian armies were 
in no lack of men Limitless supplies 
of obedient peasants were training 
behmd the Czar's frontiers, and as soon 
as uniforms, equipment and ammunition 
could be provided, refilled the shattered 
formations or added to their numbers 

It was not men that Russia lacked , 
they were in fact the only resources she 
possessed m superfluity Her armies 
filled their immense front, and on paper 
presented totals larger than ever before 
But trained officers and educated non- 
commissioned officers and clerks of every 
kmd were far below the proportions 
required to handle such masses of 
soldiery Moreover, not only cannon 
of every calibre and ammunition of 
every kind, but even rifles were hideouslj 
deficient 

Although the Grand Duke, Ruzsta 
and Ivanov still nounshed offensive 
schemes, they were painfully con- 
scious that the aggressive power of 
Russia had gravely declined since the 
early battles of the war Ivanov, who 
already held the passes of the Caxpa- 
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thians, pressed the Stavha in long per- 
sonal interviews to reinforce him for an 
invasion of the plains of Hungary 
Ruzski, to whose opinion the Grand 
Duke leaned, preferred to renew the 
advance through Poland westward and 
north-westward towards the German 
frontier All these discussions were 
abruptly terminated by German action 

“ The Crab ” 

According to the plan of Hj, the left 
claw of what I have called the “ Crab,” 
was to reach suddenly forward through 
the Angerapp-Lotzen-Lakes line to seize 
and destroy all the Russians within its 
grasp For this purpose the Ninth Army 
would move a part of its forces, mostly 
from the XXth Corps, northwards from 
the level of Warsaw to the neighbour- 
hood of Ortelsburg and the fields where 
Tannenberg had been gained, while the 
three corps forming the new Tenth 
Aim} would range themselves in the 
north in front of Insterburg On the 
prescribed date the right of the Eighth 
Army would strike through Johannisburg 
towards Lyck, while the Tenth Army 
would march first north-east, towards 
Tilsit, then turning continually south- 
wards, through Gumbmnen and Stall- 
uponen towards Grodno Both these 
movements as they developed would 
expose their outer flanks to Russian 
attacks, m the north from Kovno and 
the line of the Niemen, and m the south 
from the line of the Bobr, a tributary of 
the Karev Not much danger was 
apprehended for the strong Tenth Anny, 
but the German forces advancing south 
of the Lakes would be liable to heavy 
attacks on their nght and nght rear, and 
it was to protect them from this that the 
Ninth Army troops had been brought to 
the scene 

An Improvident Disclosure 
To mask the northward movement of 
these Ninth Army troops a sensational 
attack was made by the rest of the 
Ninth Army at Bolimov on January 31 
A feature of this battle, intended to be 
much talked-of, was the first employ- 
ment of 18,000 poison-gas shells The 
greatest interest was taken in this im- 
provident disclosure of a terrible secret 



"THE CRAB J 

bL’s strategic idea for their further operations 
against the Russians at the beginning of 1915 is 
broadly shown in the above sketch map The 
force at tL s disposal non consists of three 
E, S hth 1116 Ninth and the 
Tenth the latter composed of three of the four 
corns brought from the Western Front The 
black arrows indicate the lines upon which 
the new advance is to be made The German 
plan w to outflank and then encircle the 
Russian force opposing their centre 

Hoffmann betook himself to the church 
steeple of Bohmov in order to witness the 
wholesale stifling of the Russians which 
the chemists had claimed would follow 
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DEATH S HEAL HUSSARS AN EPISODE ON THE EASTERN FRONT 

manager of an estate in East Prussia who uas an eve witness of the incident On this occasion 
to defend themseh es against the Cossack ca\ airy The Cossacks swept down upon the Germans, 
the Hussars were forced to retire 
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He described the results as disappointing 
The number of shells then thought mag- 
nificent was petty compared to later 
penods, and the intense cold robbed the 
poison gases of their expected diffusive 
power Still on January 31 what the 
Kaiser afterwards decided to call " the 
Winter battle in Masuria ” was, in fact, 
begun by this fierce demonstration 
towards Warsaw 

It served its strategic purpose well 
The Russian attention was violently 
drawn to this point, and they remained 
unconscious of the northward movement 
of troops from the Ninth Army Even 
more remarkable is it that no inkling 
came to the Stavka of the deployment 
and assembly in East Prussia of the four 
new army corps They were all m their 
positions, three to the north and one to 
the south of the Lake line, in the early 
days of February, without any warning 
having reached their prey Indeed the 
idea that any great operations could 
begm in such fearful wintry weather 
was scouted by the Russians’ experience 
of their own climate During February 
5 and 6 tremendous snowstorms and 
blizzards lashed East Prussia The cold 



Hera is seen in greater detail ft/a plan for that 
which the Kaiser was later to dwoibe as tfie 
Winter Battle jn Masima To the north the 
Tenth Army is in position ready for its south- 
ward wheel, whilst the Eighth Army to the 
Booth of the Masurian Lakes is preparing to 
strike towards Lyck 


was intense and the snow " metre-deep,” 
or whirled into frozen drifts and hum- 
mocks Even the stubborn wills of H* 
hesitated before launching their hardy 
troops into the storm But they steeled 
their hearts 

The Pincers Move 

The immediate object of their design 
was the Tenth Russian Army, which sat 
in its trenches from Goldap to Johamus- 
burg m front of the Angerapp-Lake 
line They and their commander, 
General Sievers, suspected nothing of 
what was passing behind the shield of 
German fortifications They passed the 
6th and 7th m shovelling the snow out 
of their trenches The right pincer of the 
German crab-claw began to move on the 
7th General Latzmann with the XLth 
Reserve Corps and the 2nd Division 
struck from Johannesburg towards Lyck 
On the 8th the left pincer, the whole of 
the German Tenth Army, attacked 
between the Gumbinnen-Komgsberg rail- 
way and the Memel nver 

Tie Tenth Army Wheel 

The three corps of this army (XXIst, 
XXXIXth Reserve and XXXVTIItli 
Reserve from north to south) drove the 
Russian covering troops before them and 
began immediately to turn the nght 
and menace the Russian retreat The 
enormous difficulties of the weather did 
not prevent the steady progress of the 
German Army It continued to extend 
its enveloping movement around the 
Russian nght, wheeling continually to 
the southward On the night of the 
qth-ioth the XXIst Corps, after an un- 
interrupted march of twenty-nine hours, 
had reached Schirwindt and Vladislavov 
The centre corps had passed Pilkallen • 
and the army front faced almost south 
at nght-angles to the original Russian 
position On the I Oth the XXIst Corps 
readied Vilkoviski, cutting the railway 
to Kovno, and the XXXIXth Reserve 
Corps m the centre reached Wirbaiien, 
where an entire Russian division which 
was in reserve was surprised and 
destroyed with a loss of 10,000 
prisoners and six guns Thus the fine 
of retreat of the whole of the Russian 

nght upon Kovno was severed vigor- 
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THE WINTER BATTLE 

ous attacks by Russian dismounted 
cavalry from Kovno upon the left and 
rear of the XXIst Corps were beaten 
off, but the threat from Kovno was 
considered sufficient to require the move- 
ment of a Landwehr division from the 
German right to ward off such inter- 
ference 

On the 12th the German Tenth 
Army front ran from Manampol and 
Kalvana to the neighbourhood of Goldap, 
and the Russian centre began to be 
seriously threatened Indeed, there were 
now left but two lines of retreat for the 
whole of General Sievers' army the 
first towards the Niemen through Olrta 
and the second through the Forest of 
Augustan 

Meanwhile in the south the XLth 
Reserve Corps was moving on Lyck to 
cut the Augustow road Here they en- 
countered tenacious Russian resistance 
The road and railway junctions of Lyck 
were now vital Bitter fighting with 
repeated Russian counter-attacks con- 
tinued m this area in the most severe 
weather during the whole of the 12th 
Valiantly the Russians continued to 
defend themselves The German southern 
force, unabie to make progress frontally 
extended its right towards Grajevo' 

Meanwhile the whole front of the Eighth 
Army had broken out from behind the 
Angerapp position, and now fell upon the 
Russians m front of them By the even- 
ing of the 13th they were dose to Jlarg- 
grabova-Sievers 1 old headquarters- 
tmd Sovalh On tins day the defenders 
of Ljch, With both their flanks turned 
and their rear menaced, withdrew in good 
order from the positions they had so 
bravelyheld The Germans entered Lyck 

tL tn,m fl4 TV P S™ g S '°° 0 P™*™ 

1115 *»». dosely following 
JP the advance, visited the town that 
tip? C °" SraWaW Ins victorious 
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THE FEINT AT BOLIMOV 
In order to provide cohering troops as a pro- 
tte nght and right-rear of the 
H 1 * “o'ed the XXth Corps of 
the Ninth Army northwards and at the same 
“®* in v , ort !“ t0 mask this manoeuvre, the rest 

£"£& ‘sits 

demonstration gas-shells were employed for the 
first time 

over 350,000 Russians marched eastward 
as fast as possible The roads became 
choked with transport m inextricable 
confusion Infantry floundered through 
the snowdrifts The wheeling advance 
of the German Tenth Army drove ah 
these masses of men remorselessly south- 
**™ Lorg e numbers of Russians broke 
and tore their my here and there through 
2 ““chug gnp to the east and uortt- 
. Mass ® of pnsoners were taien 
and always the main body of the Russia,; 

St 5 en t0 ” ards A ”S®tow 
Everywhere the Russ, an rear-mards 
PW, ! at st "M°nncs s 

Sd aTfc r PC oftile!r 

S Gwn ™s could only drav 

tterr artillery forward ^ **5 

top™™rtKs aitacbfrom S 

ss^sass 

other strong efforts werernadebyRia^J 
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THE WINTER BATTLE, FEBRUARY 7-K, 1915 
The demonstration towards Warsaw has served its purpose well The 
Russians their attention centred upon the threat of the Aioth Ann), are 
unaware alike of the transference of the XXth Corps and the threatening 
concentration in the north The Tenth and Eighth German Armies are now 
on the moie the advance of the XLth Corps of the Eighth Aran having 
begun on Februarv 7 towards L>ck and that of the Tenth Arm}, on the 
left clan of the crab, on the 8th The main object!* e, the Russian Tenth 
\rm* , is 10 a precarious position By February 12 the Germans are before 
L}ck and their Tenth A.nny is descending upon the Russians in the 
Augustow Forest 


forces debouching from the small fortress 
of Osocets towards Lych These again 
were warded off by the Germans after 
hard fighting 

The Russian XXth Corps 
The frost had now broken and a sudden 
thaw concerted the roads into quag- 
mires of mud By the night of the 15th 
the Russian Illid and XXVIth Corps 
had passed Augustow or traversed the 
forest with heavy losses and lay m great 
disorder, but outside the daw— around 
Grodno But the Russian XXth Corps, 
with large numbers of stragglers and 


masses of 
transport and 
artillery were 
still m the 
forest Their 
rearguards 
held its west- 
ern edge with 
determina- 
tion And now 
Eichhom, his 
right and cen- 
tre arrested, 
resolved to 
repeat the 
audacious 
manoeuvre 
which General 
von Francois 
had used at 
Tannenberg 
He ordered 
his left corps 
(XXIst) to 
move south- 
ward round 
the northern 
side of the 
forest regard- 
lessofthepenl 
which would 
threaten them 
m the rear 
from the 
fortress of 
Grodno Dur- 
ing the 15th, 
16th and 17th 
this tbm line 
of Germans, 
resolutely in- 
tent upon the encirclement of 
whatever Russians might be in their 
clutches, pressed continually forward 
defending themselves both from the 
troops breaking out of the trap and 
from the Russian counter-attacks from 
Grodno On the 18th the forest was 
completely encircled 
Thus hopelessly trapped the Russian 
XXth Corps fought on with supreme 
devotion For four days and nights 
they' hurled themselves in vain against 
the thin invincible lines On the 21st 
the crab-daw dosed and seized its prey 
30,000 men, with n generals and 200 



the winter battle 


guns, kid down their arms, and many 
thousand German prisoners taken m the 
earlier fighting 'were also rescued by 
their countrymen 

■Results of the Battle 
Meanwhile the Eighth Army had 
advanced to the line of the Bobr, hoping 
to attack the fortress of Osovets This 
small place played almost as important 
a part as Lotzen Stoutly defended, it 
endured heavy bombardments and re- 
peated attacks Its forts were planted 
on the only eminences of the great plain 
in which it stood The utmost efforts 
of the Germans were fruitless against it 


but iio t ooo prisoners and upwards 
of 300 guns were the prizes of the 
victors, and at least another 100,000 
Russians had perished under the fire of 
the enemy, or sunk for ever m the snow- 
drifts or the mud Although many had 
escaped and two coips still preserved 
some semblance of order, the Russian 
Tenth Army had ceased to exist as an 
effective fighting force 
This awful battle against the worst 
that nature or wamng man could do 
constitutes an episode unparalleled in 
mili tary history Even the massive 
Hindenburg was chilled by its ghastly 
character 


To the south- 
ward behind the 
Bobr, strongly 
entrenched, the 
Illrd Siberian 
Corps also re- 
sisted with con- 
stancy m what 
appeared to the 
Germans to be 
formidable en- 
trenchments 
Indeed the 
troops declared 
that they were 
semi -permanent 
works strength- 
ened with con- 
crete Hoffmann 
disbelieved thi 3 , 
and was in fact 
right, but 11 
uas thought im- 
possible to de- 
mand further 
sacrifices from 
the willing but 
now completely 
exhausted Ger- 
mans, andabout 
the same time 
as the Russians 
in the forest were 
surrounded, the 
Winter Bittle 
came to a close 
The whole 
Russian Tenth 
Anm had not 
been entrapped. 


THE END OF THE 
WINTER BATTLE ’ 
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THE END OF THE WINTER BATTLE 

escaped id disorder m the direction of Grodno^bunhe XX+hTW^’ have 
in the forest The XXIst German rnrr^ Sw? „* tbe Corps remains 
berg mancenvie cuts off the Russian '°j ^ raD f 0,s s Tannen- 

the battle ends , “tea™ aed, as al Tamianberg, 
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“ The name/' he says of the “ Winter 
Battle in Masuria," " charms like an 
icy wind or the silence of death As 
men look back on the course of this 
battle they will only stand and ask 
themselves, ‘ Have earthly beings really 
done these things or is it all but a fable 
or a phantom ? Are not these marches 
in the winter nights, that camp m the 
icy snowstorm and that last phase of 
the battle in the forest of Augustow so 
terrible for the enemy, but the creation 
of an inspired human fancy ? ‘ “ 

He adds further 

" In spite of the great tactical success 
we failed strategically We 
had once more managed practically to 
destroy one of the Russian armies, but 
fresh enemy forces had immediately 
come up to take its place, drawn from 
other fronts to which they had not been 
pmned down We could not achieve 
a decisive result The superiority of the 
Russians was too great " 

The Fall of Przemysl 

Hmdenburg could write thus o! the 
Winter Battle, m spite of all its trophies 
His confession of strategic barrenness 
applied even more forcibly to the Aus- 
trian operations at the other extreme of 
the Eastern Front 

The southern claw of the crab had 
grasped nothing Conrad's advance 
from the Carpathian passes was vigor- 
ously resisted He failed even to cross 
the Dunajetz in force Meanwhile, 
the Russian investment of Przemysl — 
siege it could not be called— continued 


It appeared that that great fortress, 
the mam base and dep6t of all the 
Austrian aimies which had been ranged 
in Galicia at the outbreak of war, had 
only been victualled for three months 
The temporary relief effected m October 
had not been sufficient to replenish its 
supplies When the blockade closed 
again on November 9, the garrison was 
already straitened Taught by their 
unsuccessful assault in October, the 
Russians patiently awaited the progress 
of famine 

On March 18, the failure of the 
southern offensive being manifest, the 
Austrian garrison made, like Bazaine 
from Metz, a respectable but hopeless 
sortie, on the repulse of which the 
Commander proposed capitulation 

This was a considerable event, and 
the pnzes of the victors were impressive 
Besides the stronghold with all its estab- 
lishments, over 100,000 prisoners and a 
thousand guns were surrendered by 
Austria to Russia The Russian invest- 
ing army of the same size was liberated 
for further tasks 

Falkenhayn’s Prediction Fulfilled 

Thus, the grandiose operation, in the 
name of which H< had conjured Falken- 
hayn's army coips from the west, and 
in opposing which Falkenhayn had 
narrowly escaped dismissal, came to 
the stenle end he had predicted He 
was near enough to the summit of 
power to be able, as occasion served, to 
point the moral This was the first 
step m the revival of his assaulted 
reputation and impugned authority 
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THE DEADLOCK IN THE WEST 
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0 { the Situation in Respect ol iur^ey 7 

General Principles 



and to the whole world 


The Disastrous Year of 1915 
By the mistakes of this year the 
opportunity was lost of confining the 
conflagration within hunts which though 
enormous were not uncontrolled There- 
after the fire roared on till it burnt 
itself out Thereafter events passed 
very largely outside the scope of 
conscious choice Governments and in- 
dividuals conformed to the rhythm of 
the tragedy, and swayed and staggered 
forward in helpless violence, slaughtering 
and squandering on ever-increasing scales, 
till injuries were wrought to the structure 
of human society which a century will not 
efface, and which may conceivably prove 
fatal to the present civilization 
Butin January, 1915, the terrific affair 
was still not unmanageable It could 
ha\e been grasped in human hands and 
brought to rest in righteous and fruitful 
victory before the world was exhausted, 
before the nations were broken, before 
the empires were shattered to pieces, 
before Europe was ruined 
It was not to be Mankind was not 
to escape so easily from the catastrophe 
in which it had involved itself Pnde 
was everywhere to be humbled, and 


victors There never was to be " The 
silence following great words of Peace 
To the convulsions o! the struggle must 
succeed the impotent turmoil of the 
aftermath Noble hopes, high comrade- 
ship and glonous dating were m every 
nation to lead only to disappointment, 
disillusion and prostration The suffer- 
ings and impoverishment of peoples 
might arrest their warfare, the collapse 
of the defeated might still the cannonade, 
but their hatreds continue un&ppeased 
and their quarrels are still unsettled 
The most complete victory ever gained 
in arms has failed to solve the European 
problem or remove the dangers which 
produced the war 

* * * * 

When the old year dosed a complete 
deadlock existed between the great com- 
batants m the west by land and by sea 
The German fleet remained sheltered in 
its fortified harbours, and the British 
Admiralty had discovered no way of 
drawing it out The trench lines ran 
continuously from the Alps to the sea, 
and there was no possibility of manoeuvre 
The Admirals pinned their faith to the 
blockade , the Generals turned to a war 
of exhaustion and to still more dire 
attempts to pierce the enemy’s front 
All the wars of the world could show 


nowhere to receive its satisfaction No 
splendid harmony was to crown the 
wonderful achievements No prize was 
to reward the sacrifices of the combatants 
Victory was to be bought so dear as to 
be almost indistinguishable from defeat 
It was not to gtve even security to the 


nothing to compare with the continuous 
front which had now been established 
Ramparts more than 350 miles long, 
ceaselessly guarded by millions of men, 
sustained by thousands of cannon, 
Rupert Brooke— h« last and most pregnant 
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stretched from the Swiss frontier to the 
North Sea The Germans had tried m 
October and November to break through 
while these lines were still weak and thin 
The}' had failed with heavy losses The 
French and British Headquarters had 
still to be instructed in the defensive 
power of barbed wire and entrenched 
machine guns 

For more than forty years frontal 
attacks had been abandoned on account 
of the seventy of modern fire In the 
Franco-German War the great German 
victories had been won by wide turning 
movements executed on one flank or the 
other by considerable forces In the 
Russo-Japanese War this method was 
invanably pursued by the victors Thus 
at Liao-yang it was General Kuroki’s 
army which turned the Russian left , 
and at Mukden General Nogi's army, 
brought specially from Port Arthur, 
turned the Russian nght It was certain 


that frontal attacks unaccompanied by 
turning movements on the flank would be 
extremely costly and would probably 
fail But now, in France and Flanders 
for the first time in recorded experience 
there were no flanks to turn The 
turning movement, the oldest manoeuvre 
m war, became impossible Neutral 
territory or salt water barred all further 
extension of the Front, and the great 
armies lay glaring at each other at close 
quarters without any true idea of what 
to do next 

The Forlorn Expedient of the 
Frontal Attack 

It was in these circumstances that the 
French High Command, canying with 
them the British, turned agam to the 
forlorn expedient of the frontal attack 
which had been discarded m the bitter 
experiences of the past Meanwhile, 
the power of modem weapons had 
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HOMMES QUAEANTE CHEVEAUX HUIT” 

A familiar sight to all who served in the war was the Trench railway waggon 
bearing the cryptic legend concerning its capacity Here are horses and men 
of the Rojal Artillerj enjoying a brief halt on the way up to the front 


doubled and 
trebled since 
the Russo- 

Japanese War, 

and was in- 
creasing al- 
most daily 
Moreover, the 
use of barbed 
wire and the 

consequent 

need of pro- 
longed bom- 
bardment to 
destroy it, 
efiectually pre- 
vented any 
chance of sur- 
prise There 
existed at this 
period no 
means of tak- 
ing the ofien- 
sive suc- 
cessfully in 
France the 
centre could 
not be pierced, 
and there were 
no flanks to 
turn Con- 
fronted with 
this deadlock, 
military art re- 
mained dumb , 
the Com- 
manders and 
their General 
Stalls had no 
plan except the 
frontal attacks 
which all their 
experience and 
training had led them to reject , 
they had no policy except the policy of 
exhaustion 

No war is so sanguinary as the war of 
exhaustion No plan could be more 
unpromising than the plan of frontal 
attack Yet on these two brutal ex- 
pedients the military authorities of 
France and Britain consumed, during 
three successive years, the flower of then- 
national manhood Moreover, the dull 
carnage of the policy of exhaustion did 
not ev en apply equally to the combatants 


The Anglo-French offensives of 1915, 
1916 and 1917 were in nearly every 
instance, and certainly in the aggregate, 
far more costly to the attack than to the 
German defence It was not even a case 
of exchanging a life for a life Two, and 
even three, British or French lives were 
repeatedly paid for the killing of one 
enemy, and grim calculations were made 
to prove that in the end the Allies would 
still have a balance of a few millions to 
spare It will appear not only horrible 
but incredible to future generations that 
2 K 
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such doctrines should have been imposed 
by the military profession upon the ardent 
and heroic populations who yielded them- 
selves to their orders 

It is a tale of the torture, mutilation or 
extinction of millions of men, and of the 
sacrifice of all that was best and noblest 
m an entire generation The crippled 
broken world in which we dwell to-day 
is the inheritor of these awful events 
Yet all the time there were ways open 
by which this slaughter could have been 
avoided and the period of torment cur- 
tailed There were regions where flanks 
could have been turned, there were 
devices by which fronts could have been 
pierced And these could have been 
discovered and made mercifully effective, 
not by any departure from the principles 
of military art, but simply by the true 
comprehension of those principles and 
their application to the actual facts 
* * * * 

The Essence of True Military 
Leadership 

Battles are won by slaughter and 
manoeuvre The greater the general, 
the more he contributes m manoeuvre, 


the less he demands m slaughter The 
theory which has exalted the " bataille 
d'usure ” or " battle of wearing down ” 
into a foremost position, is contradicted 
by history and would be repulsed by the 
greatest captains of the past Nearly 
all the battles which are regarded as 
masterpieces of the military art, from 
which have been derived the foundation 
of states and the fame of commanders, 
have been battles of manoeuvre in which 
very often the enemy has found himself 
defeated by some novel expedient or 
device, some queer, swift, unexpected 
thrust or stratagem In many such 
battles the losses of the victors have 
been small There is required for the 
composition of a great commander not 
only massive common sense and reason- 
ing power, not only imagination, but 
also an element of legerdemain, an original 
and sinister touch, which leaves the 
enemy puzzled as well as beaten It is 
because military leaders are credited 
with gifts of this order which enable 
them to ensure victory and save slaughter 
that their profession is held m such high 
honour For if their art were nothing 
more than a dreary process of exchanging 



THE BIRTHPLACE OF JOAN OF ARC 
Domrtmv. the reputed birthplace of the Froochbamm o^ dsavio.rjoan 

Neufchateau in the department of Vosges 



Ctae of the most remarkable sights on the Western Front during the Great War was the figure 
of the Virgin bearing in her arms the infant Savionr, leaning o\er at nght angles to the church 
toner at Albert The metal framework which supported the statue was partly destroyed b\ a 
shell and the statue, heeling m er, remained for a time suspended m this position 
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lives, and counting heads at the end, they 
would rank much lower m the scale of 
human esteem 

* * * * 

There are many kinds of manoeuvres 
in war, some only of which take place 
upon the battlefield There are man- 
oeuvres far to the flank or rear There 
are manoeuvres m time, m diplomacy, in 
mechanics, m psychology , all of which 
are removed from the battlefield, but 
leact often decisively upon it, and the 
object of all is to find easier ways, other 
than sheer slaughter, of achieving the 
mam purpose The distinction between 
politics and strategy diminishes as the 
point of view is raised At the summit 
true politics and strategy are one The 
manoeuvre which brings an ally into 
the field is as serviceable as that which 
wins a great battle The manoeuvre 
which gams an important strategic point 
may be less valuable than that which 
placates or overawes a dangerous neutral 

We suffered grievously at the beginning 
of the war from the want of a common 
clearing house where these different 
relative values could be established and 
exchanged A single prolonged con- 
ference between the allied chiefs, civil 
and martial, m January, 1915, might 
have saved us from inestimable mis- 
fortune Nothing could ever be thrashed 
out by correspondence Principals must 
be brought together, and plans concerted 
in common Instead each allied State 
pursued m the mam its own course, 
keeping the others more or less informed 
The armies and navies dwelt in every 
country in separate compartments The 
war problem, which was all one, was 
tugged at from many different and 
disconnected standpoints War, which 
knows no rigid divisions between French, 
Russian and British Allies, between 
Land, Sea and Air, between gaming 
victories and alliances, between supplies 
and fighting men, between propaganda 
and machinery, which is, in fact, simply 
the sum of all forces and pressures 
operative at a given period, was dealt 
.with piecemeal And years of cruel 
/teaching were necessary before even 
\unperfect unifications of study, thought, 
command and action were achieved 


The men of the Beginning must not be 
judged wholly by the light of the End 
All had to learn and all had to suffer 
But it was not those who learned the 
slowest who were made to suffer most 


A Brief Retrogression 

But if a complete deadlock had been 
reached in the west, events were moving 
with imperious violence m the east 
These events justify a brief retrogression 
in the narrative 

When, in August, 1914, it was seen 
that the Germans were concentrating 
practically four-fifths of their armies 
against France and leaving only a hand- 
ful of Divisions to guard their eastern 
frontiers against Russia, high hopes were 
entertained that these slender forces 
would be overwhelmed or forced to 
retreat, and that Germany would be 
invaded continuously from the east 
In the darkest moments before the Marne, 
when it was necessary to contemplate the 
loss of Pans and a resistance desperately 
maintained along the Loire, we had com- 
forted ourselves with the belief that the 
Russian masses would be rolling forward 
upon Pantzig, upon Breslau, onwards 
into the heart of the German Empire 
We counted on this increasing pressure 
from the east to retrieve the situation in 
the west, and to force the Germans to 
recall their invading armies to the defence 
of their own soil 

We have seen how the loyal con- 
duct of the Czar and the ardour 
of the Russian armies and nation had 
precipitated a rapid offensive into East 
Prussia within a fortnight of the out- 
break of war We know that the effects 
of this offensive upon the nerves of the 
German Headquarters Staff had led to 
the withdrawal of two Army Corps from 
the German nght m Belgium during the 
crisis before the Marne It may well 
be argued that this event was decisive 
upon the fate of the battle And if this 
be true, homage will be rendered to the 
Czar and his soldiers long after this 
mgrate generation has passed away 

The Genius of H 

But, for this supreme achievement 
Russia had paid a fearful pnee No 
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sooner were the armies in conta 
east than the bravery and superior 
numbers of the Russians weie found 
quite unequal to the leadership, the 
science and the discipline of Germany 
The twenty cavalry and infantry divisions 
which formed the Army of Rennenkampf , 
the fifteen divisions of Samsonoff, were 
confronted by fourteen German divisions, 
and at the head of this small but resolute 
and trustworthy army stood the rugged 
Hindenburg and a Major-General fresh 
from the capture of Li£ge whose name, 
till then unknown, will rank with the 
great Commanders of the past In the 
frightful battles of Tannenberg {August 
35-3 1 ) a nd of the JIasunan Lakes 
(September 5-15) the Army of Samsonoff 
was cut to pieces with the slaughter or 
capture of 300,000 men, and the Army 
of Rennenkampf decisively defeated 
The audacious combinations whereby 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff over- 
whelmed within little more than a 
fortnight two armies, each of which was 
stronger than their own, have appeared 
so astonishing that treachery has been 
invoked as the only possible explanation 
History, however, will dwell upon the 
results, and it was with these that we 
were confronted 

The Russian armies, which even in 
their first vigour and when fully equipped 
were no match for the Germans, showed 
themselves on the whole superior to the 
vanegated forces of the Austro-Hun- 
ganan Empire While the defeats of 
Tannenberg and of the Masurian Lakes 
were endured by Russia m the north 
her armies pressed forward into Galicia’ 
ann m a senes of tumultuous struades 
over a great expanse of ground gamed 
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over enormous fronts sw|9 
mg backwards and forwards with varymi, 
fortunes, the Russians grappled manfultg 
with their antagonists The German' 
situation in France after the Battle of 
the Marne, and the great drive m October 
and November against the Channel ports, 
forbade the withdrawal from the west 
of reinforcements for the east Luden- 
dorff’s first combined movement against 
Warsaw, conceived with his usual hardi- 
hood, proved a task beyond his strength 
The Grand Duke Nicholas stubbornly 
and skilfully withstood him, and the 
advancing German armies were forced 
to recoil amid the indescribable con- 
ditions of a Polish winter 
Yet here again the trustworthy quali- 
ties of the German troops and leadership 
Mere displayed, and more than once, 
nearly surrounded by superior numbers, 
they cut their way out and fought their 
way back with discipline and determina- 
tion Against Austria, Russia continued 
to make headway In November, 1914, 
the Grand Duke could still contemplate 
an advance through Silesia into the heart 
of Germany 

The Tragedy ol the Russian Munitions 
But thereafter came an awful change 
Russia had entered the war with about 
5,000 guns and 5.000,000 shells During 
the first three months of fighting she 
5? ™ i “ lv f a 5« 45,000 shells a 

*> The output of her factories m 
2™? I? 2“ t . e ' c “ 4 35,000 shells a 
r? By , thc beginning 0 f December, 
1914, sraraly 300,000 shells, or hardy 
L \ S tenement, remained out of 
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when die Russian armies needed the 
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THE DEADLOCK 

the British Government, and these grave 
forebodings lay upon us during the closing 
weeks of igr4 

It seemed at times that Russia might 
be tom in pieces before she could be 
re-anned While the deadlock con- 
tinued on the Western Front, while 
Joffre pursued the policy of “ nibbling ” 
— ' " Jt les gngnote "—and his staff 
elaborated schemes for a frontal attack 
on the German hues in the spring, Russia, 
with her inexhaustible resources in men 
and food, might collapse altogether or be 
forced into a separate peace And then 
the whole weight of the Teutonic powers 
w ould fait after an interval upon the hard- 
pressed armies of France and the un- 
ready armies of Britain At the best a 
long period of weakness, of quiescence 
and of retirement, must be expected 
from our great Ally 
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No one could measure the disasters 
which this period must contain Although 
in appearance the lmes in the east pre- 
sented a continuous front, they in no 
way reproduced the conditions of the 
west The distances were much greater, 
the communications much worse The 
lines were thinly held on both sides , 
they could be bulged or broken by any 
decided advance How could the Rus- 
sians maintain their front with hardly 
any artillery fire, with very few machine 
guns, and with an increasing scarcity of 
nfles 5 Moreover, the Turkish attack on 
Russia had compelled her in November, 
at the very moment when the worst facts 
of her position were becoming apparent 
and munitions of all kinds were failing, 
to create and to develop a new front in 
the Caucasus against the advancing 
Ottoman armies 
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Russia’s one Supieiuc Re source 

Russia had, however, one last supreme 
resource-territory The enormous si7c 
of the country afforded almost unlimited 
possibilities of retirement , and judicious 
and timely retirement might secure the 
vital breathing space Once again, ns 
in 1812, the Russian armies might with 
draw intact into the heart of their Empire, 
all the tune holding on their front large 
numbers of the enemy Once again the 
unnders might be lured into the vast 
expanses of Russia And meanwhile 
the factories of the world could be set to 
work to supply and re equip the Russian 
names The situation, though tragic, 
was not ncccssmlv fatal If only the 
will power of Russia did not fail in the 
ordeal that lay before her, if she could be 
encouraged to dwell upon the prices of 
stetorj, if intimate and continuous con- 


tact could be established between her 
and the western Allies, there was no 
reason why her strength should not bo 
restored before the end of 1915 

It is on tins basis that the strategy and 
policy of 1915 can alone be studied 

• * • * 

Hie essence of the war problem was 
not changi d b) its enormous scale The 
line of the Central Powers from the North 
Sea to the /Egcan and stretching loosely 
beyond cv en to the Sue? Canal was, after 
all, in principle not different from the 
line of a small army entrenched across 
an isthmus, with each flank resting upon 
water \s long as France was treated 
as a self-contained theatre, a complete 
deadlock existed, and the front of the 
German mv aders could neither be pierced 
nor turned But once the view was 
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extended to the whole scene of [ 
the war, and that vast war con- ! 
ceived as if it were a single 
battle, and once the sea powei 
of Britain was brought into 
play, turning movements of a 
most far-reaching character 
were open to the Allies These 
turning movements were so 
gigantic and complex that the) 1 
amounted to whole wars in 
themselves They required 
armies which in any other war 
would have been considered J 
large They rested on sea f 
power, and they demanded a 
complete diplomacy of their 
own 1 

At the very moment when ' 
the French High Command was 
complaining that there were no 
flanks to turn the Teutonic 
Empires were in fact vulnerable ' 
in an extreme degree on either 
flank Thus the three salient 
facts of the war situation at the 
beginning of 1915 were first, 
the deadlock in France, the mam 
and central theatre . secondly, 
the urgent need of relieving 
that deadlock before Russia was » 
overwhelmed , and thirdly, the , _ 
possibility of relieving it by , 
great amphibious and political- *1 
Strategic operations on either 
flank 
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being able to defend them by sea and 
land, and to combine their forces Had 
it been possible to achieve this, the 
position of Germany would have become 
desperate 

The Dutch army was a substan- 
tial factor The Dutch islands offered 
invaluable strategic advantages to the 
Bntish Navy Denmark could open the 
door of the Baltic to a Bntish fleet , and 
the command of the Baltic by the Allies 
would have afforded a means of direct 
contact with Russia This would have 
rendered the blockade absolute, and 
would have exposed all Northern Ger- 
many to the constant menace of Russian 
invasion by sea 

Even more remarkable was the aspect 
of the Southern Flank Here Serbia, 
by heroic exertions, had twee repelled 
the Austnan invaders Here a weak, 
divided, and ill-organized Turkey had 
lately declared war upon the Allies 


Three of the warlike States of the Balkan 
Peninsula, namely Greece, Serbia and 
Roumama were divided from the fourth, 
Bulgaria, by the hatreds of their recent 
war, but all four were the natural 
enemies both of Turkey and of Austria 
and the traditional friends of Britain 
Between them these four Powers 
disposed of organized armies which 
amounted to 1,100,000 men (Serbia 

250.000, Greece 200,000, Bulgaria 

300.000, Roumama, 350,000) , and their 
total military man-power was of course 
greater still 

They had freed themselves from the 
Turks after centuries of oppression They 
could only expand at the expense of 
Austria and Turkey Serbia was already 
fighting for her life against Austria 
Roumama coveted Transylvania from 
Austria-Hungary Bulgaria looked hun- 
grily to Adnanople, to the Enos-Mtdia 
line, and, indeed, to Constantinople 
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itself , while Greece saw great numbers 
of ‘her citizens still held down under the 
Turkish yoke and several of the fairest 
provinces and islands of the Turkish 
Empire mainly inhabited by men of 
Greek blood 

Possibilities of tlie Situation in 
Respect of Turkey 

If these four States could be induced 
to lay aside their intestine quarrels and 
enter the war together under British 
guidance against Turkey and Austria, 
the speedy downfall of the Turk was 
certain Turkey would be cut off com- 
pletely from her allies and forced 
into a separate peace during 1915 
The whole of the forces of the Balkan 
Confederation could then have been 
directed against the underside of Austria 
in the following year If we may con- 
sider the fighting forces of the Turkish 
Empire as the equivalent of 700,000 
men, it will be seen that the striking out 
of this hostile factor, and the simultaneous 
accession to our strength of new Balkan 
armies of nearly 1,000,000 men, meant 
an improvement of our position as against 
Germany and Austria by one and three- 
quarter million soldiers We should 
have 700,000 soldiers less against us and 
1 ,000,000 more soldiers on our side The 
possibility of effecting such a trans- 
ference of fighting strength was surely 
a military object of first consequence 

But it was also certain that the rally 
of the Balkans and the attack upon 
Turkey could not leave Italy indifferent 
Italy was known to be profoundly 
friendly to the Allied cause, and parti- 
cular!* to Great Britain She was the 
hereditary enemy of Austria She had 
immense interests in the Balkan Penin- 
sula, in the Turkish Empire, and m the 
Turkish islands It seemed highly pro- 
bable that any decisive or successful 
action taken by Great Bntain in this 
quarter of the world must draw Italy, 
with her army of about two millions, 
directly into the ambit of the Great War 
as a first-class ally on our side 
* * * * 

<1 au this lay in Our Choice " 

The success of amphibious descents or 
invasions depends upon whether forces 


superior to the defender can be earned 
to the spot in time, and whether these 
can be continually reinforced more 
quickly than the enemy In this the 
defenders are at a grave disadvantage 
Even after the expedition has put to sea, 
no one can tell for certain where the 
descent will be made Although the 
Central Powers were working on in tenor 
lines, this advantage did not countervail 
the superior mobility of sea power 
Bntain could at any time in 1915, for 
instance, have moved 250,000 men (if 
they had been available) to suitable 
points on the shores of the Eastern 
Mediterranean m a fraction of the time 
required to send an equal number of 
Germans or Austrians Moreover, the 
selection of these points would remain a 
mystery to the enemy up to the last 
minute 

He would no doubt learn that the 


expedition was preparing, and that 
transports had assembled But whether 
they would go north or south could not 
be known till after they had put to sea 
Against such uncertainties it was im- 
possible to prepare with precision before- 
hand The amphibious assailants could 
have plans prepared for either alternative, 
and need not deede till the last moment 
which to use They might pretend to 
be going north, and then go south 
They might change their minds at the 
last moment They might practise every 
feint and deception known to war If, 
therefore, the defenders had reinforced 
their northern flank, that would be a 
reason for attacking the southern, and 
conversely Thus the defence must 
wait till it was actually struck before 
knowing what to do Then and then 
only could the transportation of armies 
to the scene begin Even if the road 
were open— on the southern flank it was 
no t— the movement of considerabLe 
armies and their supplies, and their 
organization in a new theatre, was a 
matter of months 

WTiat could not the sea invaders 
achieve in the interval ? What ta^tory 
could they or errun 7 What positions 
could they sme > What defences couW 
they construct ’ 

they accumulate’ What feral i 
cotrid they detat or destroy > What 
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allies could they gam 7 All this lay in our 
choice m the spnng and summer of 1915 
As the war advanced the chances con- 
stantly diminished, and the difficulties 
constantly grew In the later periods 
of the war the scale of the armies neces- 
sary to secure swift victory in the 
southern theatre began to exceed the 
resources, strained in so many ways, of 
the Bntish Mercantile Marine There 
were limits even to the sea power of the 
Great Amphibian Gradually under ever- 
mcreasing burdens and continual attack 
and injury these limits became apparent 
But 1915 was her hour of overwhelming 
strength There lay the supreme op- 
portunity 

There were, m fact, at this juncture, 
two great plans of using sea power to 
relieve the murderous deadlock m the 
west Both aimed at breaking into and 
dominating the land-locked waters which 
guarded the Teutonic flanks Both 
would give direct contact with Russia 
and would rescue our eastern ally from 
her deadly isolation Both would affect 
m a decisive manner a group of neutral 
States Both in proportion, as they 
succeeded, would open up enormous new 
drams on the resources of the Teutonic 


Empires Should we look to Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, or 
to Greece, Bulgaria, and Roumama? 
Should we strike through the Belts at 
the Baltic, or through the Dardanelles 
at Constantinople and the Black Sea ? 

t * » * 

No doubt all these schemes of action 
were attended by risk, not only to those 
who executed but to those who devised 
them They required intense exertions 
on a great scale, and involved the cer- 
tainty of cost Against such risks, 
exertions, and costs of action, must be 
balanced the dangers and consequences 
of inaction Before projects of pene- 
trating the Baltic or forcing the Dar- 
danelles by the Bntish Fleet are dis- 
missed as "unsafe” or impracticable, 
before an invasion of Schleswig-Holstein 
or the despatch of an army to the Balkan 
Peninsula or to Gallipoli are condemned 
as " unsound,” the mmd of the reader 
must also dwell upon the bloody 
slaughters of Loos-Champagne, of the 
Somme, of Passchendaele , upon the 
disasters, almost fatal, of Caporetto, 
1917, and of March 21, 1918, upon 
the Russian collapse, revolution and 
desertion , upon the awful penl of the 
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submarine warfare m 1917 It is on 
such a background that all plans for 
finding, by sudden and complex man- 
ccuvres or devices, short cuts to victory 
can alone be effectually depicted 
Some General Principles 
But as a key to the complicated and 
debatable alternatives which these pages 
expose, certain practical propositions 
may be presented If these are com- 
prehended and assented to, the rest will 
follow naturally, and each thought will 
fall into its proper place and ]ust relation 
I therefore set them down categorically 
forthwith 
On Land 

1 The Decisive theatre is the theatre 

where a vital decision may be 
obtained at any given time 
The Main theatre is that in 
which the main armies or fleets 
are stationed This »s not at 
all times the Decisive theatre 

2 If the fronts or centres of armies 

cannot be broken, their flanks 
should be turned If these 
flanks rest on the seas, the 
manoeuvres to turn them must 
be amphibious and dependent 
on sea power 

3 The least-guarded strategic points 

should be selected for attack, 
not those most strongly guarded 


4 In any hostile combination, once 

it is certain that the strongest 
Power cannot be directly de- 
feated itself, but cannot stand 
without the weakest, it is the 
weakest that should be attacked 

5 No offensive on land should 

be launched until an effective 
means — numbers, surprise, 
munitions, or mechanical de- 
vices — of carrying it through 
has been discovered 
On Sea 

1 The Grand Fleet should not be 

hazarded for any purpose less 
than that of a general sea battle 

2 A naval decision should be 

provoked at the earliest oppor- 
tunity 

3 The Navy should actively aid 

the Army with its surplus 
forces 

These general principles remained my 
guides throughout the whole war They 
run counter, of course, to the dominant 
military view, and diverge to some extent 
from the naval practice How far they 
were justified by events, others must 
judge , but the history of the struggle 
will afford many illustrations of their 
adoption or repudiation by both the 
combatants and of the consequences 
which followed therefrom 
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by new mechanical developments But 
when at last Monitors, " Blisters " and 
Tanks had been devised and built and 
were placed under Naval and Military 
Commandcrs-m-Chief, the usefulness of 
both was largely thrown away The 
Monitors — the original types of which 
were no doubt far from perfect*— were 
not developed, and were never employed 
as a part of any great naval offensive, 
while the Tanks were improvidently 
exposed to the enemy long before they 
were numerous enough to produce 
decisive effects Nevertheless the Tanks 
survived to play their part 

Smoke the Ally of Steel Plitc 

Closely allied to the problem of finding 
ways of attacking by sea and land lay 
the great subject of Smoke To make 
an artificial fog which would blanket off 
a particular area so that men or ships 
could traverse it or occupy it without 
the enemy seeing where to shoot at 
them, was a second most simple and 
obvious expedient Smoke was the ally 
and comrade of the Steel Plate They 
went forward together, each helping the 
other and multiplying their joint effect 

And behind smoke lay a more baleful 
development— Poisonous Smoke smoke 
that would not only obstruct the vision 
but destroy the eye , smoke that would 
not only blindfold the machine gunner 
but strangle him 

All these ideas had already dawned 
before the year 1914 was over 

* * * * 

In the early weeks of the war the 
Admiralty had been asked to assume 
responsibility for the defence of Britain 
against aenal attack This necessitated 
the posting on the Belgian and French 
coasts of Air Squadrons based on 
Dunkirk to attack any Zeppelin or 
aeroplane shed which the enemy might 
establish in the invaded territories 
This led to the formation of armoured- 
car squadrons to protect the advanced 
bases which our naval aeroplanes might 
require to use The enemy, harassed 
by the armoured cars, cut gaps in the 
roads, and I called immediately for 
means of bridging these gaps Mean- 
while the armoured cars began to multi- 


ply, but just as they became numerous 
and efficient, the trench lines on both 
sides reached the sea, and there was no 
longer open ground for manceuvre or 
any flanks to turn As we could not go 
round the trenches, it was evidently 
necessary to go over them Thus the 
Air was the first cause that took us to 
Dunkirk The armoured car was the 
child of the air, and the Tank its 
grandchild This was the point which 
the chain of causation had reached m the 
second week of October, 191 4 

Adminl Bacon's 2 5 -inch Howitzers 

Since Admiral Bacon had retired from 
the Navy, lie had become general 
manager of the Coventry Ordnance 
Works In 1913 1 had kept this firm, 
which comprised one-third of our heavy- 
gun-produemg power, alive by assigning 
it some of the 15-mch guns and turrets 
for the fast battleships A few days 
after the war had begun I received a 
letter from Admiral Bacon stating that 
he had designed a 15-mch howitzer that 
could be transported by road Interested 
m this astonishing assertion, 1 sent for 
him He then spoke with energy and 
conviction about the general artillery 
aspects of the war, predicting in particular 
that existing fortresses would not be able 
to withstand the shells of great modem 
cannon or howitzers which were far more 
formidable than any contemplated at 
the date of their construction I listened 
with interest, and when during the next 
fortnight the forts, first of Lifege and then 
of Namur, were swiftly destroyed by the 
German siege guns, I sent for Admiral 
Bacon again I told him his prediction 
had come true, and X asked whether he 
could make some big howitzers for the 
British Army, and how long it would 
take He replied he could make a 
15-mch howitzer in five months and 
thereafter deliver one every fortnight 
I thereupon proposed to the Wax Office 
to order ten 

General von Donop, the Master 
General, was staggered at the idea of 
"this novel piece of ordnance, and 
expressed doubts whether it could be 
made or would be useful when made 
But Lord Kitchener was much attracted 
by the idea, and the order went forward 
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forthwith I promised Admiral Bacon pictures of these vehicles were extremely 
that if he completed his howitzers m the suggestive, and when Admiral Bacon 
incredibly short tune fixed, he should showed them to me in October, I at 
himself command them in France The once asked whether they would be able 
utmost expedition was therefore assured, to cross trenches and carry guns and 
and in fact the first of these monsters, fighting men, or whether he could make 
though not ordered till after the fall of any that would 
Namur, fired in the battle of Neuve 

Chapelle Tlle Fir8t {0 Make a Tank 

I was kept closely informed about As the result of the discussion 
their design and progress, and at the that followed, Admiral Bacon produced 
outset learned that each one with its a design for a caterpillar tractor 
ammunition and platform would be which would cross a trench by means of 
moved in the field in sections, by eight a portable bridge which it laid down 
enormous caterpillar tractors The before itself and hauled up after passing 
over, and early in Novem- 
ber, 1914, I directed him 
to make an experimental 
machine, and to lay the 
project before both Sir John 
French and Lord Kitchener 
meanwhile On February 
33, 1915, the model show- 
ing promise, I ordered thirty 
to be constructed 
It was not until May, 
1915, that the first of these 
engines with the bridging 
device was tested by the 
War Office It was then 
rejected because it could 
not descend a four-foot 
bank and go through three 
feet of water (a feat not 
achieved by any tank up 
to the end of the war) 
or fulfil other extremely 
severe and indeed vexatious 
conditions My order for 
the thirty had, however, 
been cancelled before their 
tnal took place, as by that 
time we achieved a better 
design through an alto- 
gether different agencj 
Thus ended the first and 
earliest effort to make a 
fmi Ltftjitu trench-crossing vehicle or 
MAJOR GENERAL SIR ERSESt SWBilOK so-caM "Tank" tang 
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at Hatfield Parkon February i 1916 before a group of distinguished spectators which included 
Earl Kitchener It has been recorded by General bn intern hou on that occasion the Minister 
for War was not impressed b> the new invention and held the 1 icw that tanks w ould quickly be 
put out of action b> the enemy s artillery 


The Second Attempt 

Quite independently of what has been 
narrated above, about the middle or end 
of October, Colonel E D Swmton, who 
was attached to General Headquarters, 
France, as Eye-Witness or Official Corre- 
spondent, also realized and visualized 
the need of such a weapon He accord- 
ingly broached the project to Colonel 
Hankey 1 At the end of December, 
Colonel Hankey wrote a paper on the 
need of this and other mechanical 
devices, which he circulated to the 
various Members of the Cabinet directly 
concerned m the conduct of the war 


Reading this paper brought me back 
to the subject on which Admiral Bacon 
had already been given instructions, and 
on January 5 I wrote a letter to the 
Prime Minister from which I quote the 
significant paragraphs — 

It would be quite easy in a short time 
to fit up a number of steam tractors with 
small armoured shelters, m which men 
and machine guns could be placed, 
which would be bullet-proof Used at 



night they would not be affected by 
artillery fire to any extent The cater- 
pillar system w r ould enable trenches to 
be crossed quite easily, and the weight 
of the machine would destroy all wire 
entanglements Forty or fifty of these 
engines prepared secretly and brought 
into position at nightfall could advance 
quite certainly into the enemy’s trenches, 
smashing away all the obstructions and 
sweeping the trenches with their machine- 
gun fire and with grenades thrown out of 
the top They would then make so 
many points d'appm for the British 
supporting infantry to rush forward and 
rally on them They can then move 
forward to attack the second line of 
trenches The cost would be small If 
the experiment did not answer, what 
harm would he done •* An obvious 
measure of prudence would have been 
to have started something like this two 
months ago It should certainly he 
done now 

The shield is another obvious experi- 
ment which should have been made on a 
considerable scale What does it matter 
which is the best pattern ? A large 
number should have been made of 
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various patterns , some to carry, some 
to wear, some to wheel If the mud 
now prevents the workings of shields or 
traction engines, the first frost would 
render them fully effective With a 
view to this I ordered a month ago 
twenty shields on wheels to be made on 
the best design the Naval Air Service 
could devise These will be ready 
shortly, and can, if necessary, be used 
for experimental purposes 
A third device which should be used 
systematically and on a large scale is 
smoke artificially produced It is pos- 
sible to make small smoke barrels which 
on being lighted generate a great column 
of dense black smoke which could be 
turned off or on at will There are other 
matters closely connected with this to 
which I have already drawn your atten- 
tion, but which are of so secret a 
character that I do not put them down 


on paper 

One of the most senous dangers that 
we are exposed to is the possibility that 
the Germans are acting and [are] pre- 
paring all these surprises, and that we 
may at any time find ourselves exposed 
to some entirely new form of attack A 
committee of engineer officers and other 
experts ought to be sittmg continually 
at the War Office to formulate schemes 
and examine suggestions and I would 
repeat that it is not possible m most 
cases to have lengthy experiments before- 
hand If the devices are to be ready by 
the time they are required it is indis- 
pensable that manufacture should pro- 
ceed simultaneously with experiment 
The worst that can happen is that a com- 
paratively small sum of money is wasted 


Fate of the Second Attempt to 
Make a Tank 

Mr Asquith, two or three days after 
receiving my letter of January 5 > 1 ®®* it 
personally before Lord Kitchener, and 
urged him strongly to prosecute research 
into ah these matters Loid Kitchener, 
who was entirely favourable, thereupon 
remitted the project to the Department 
of the Master General of the Ordnance 
This process was mortal to the second 
attempt to make a Tank, and the project 
was decently interred in the archives of 
the War Office 

I did not know what had happened as 


a result of my letter to the Prune 
Munster, or what the War Office were 
doing , but I formed the impression that 
no real progress was being made, and 
that the military authorities were quite 
unconvinced either of the practicability 
of making such engines or of their value 
when made I, however, continued to 
think about the subject from time to 
time whenever the very great pressure 
of Admiralty and public business afforded 
an opportunity Accordingly, on 
January 19, 1915 , 1 sent a minute to the 
Director of the Air Division instructing 
him to make certain experiments with 
steam rollers with a view to smashing in 
the trenches of the enemy by the mere 
weight of the engine I had, of course, 
no expert knowledge of mechanics, and 
could only give or foster ideas of a sug- 
gestive character and provide funds and 
give orders for experiments and action 
This particular variant (which was men- 
tioned m Colonel Hankey's paper of 
December 28) broke down through its 
mechanical defects, but there is no doubt 
that it played its part in forming opinions 
among the armoured-car officers and 
experts connected with the armoured-car 
squadrons and in setting imagination to 
work for other and more helpful solutions 


The Duke of Westminster’s Dinner 
So here are three quite separate efforts 
to procure the manufacture and adop- 
tion of the kind of vehicles afterwards 
called " Tanks," all of which had been 
brought to failure either by mechanical 
defects or by official obstruction This 
deadlock might well have continued for 
an indefinite penod of time No demand 
for such weapons had come, or for many 
months came, from the military authori- 
ties in France , every suggestion from 
civilian or other quarters had been 
turned down by the War Office The 
Dardanelles operations were beginning, 
and almost every hour of my day was 
occupied with grave Admiralty business 
However, the Dube of Westminster, who 
commanded a squadron of armoured 
cars and who was himself a focus of dis- 
cussion on these subjects, invited roe to 
dine on February 17 to s f eral 
officers from the armoured-car squadrons 
The conversation turned on cross- 
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country armoured vehicles, and Major 
Hethenngton, who also belonged to the 
armoured- car squadrons and knew of 
the various experiments which had been 
made, spoke with force and vision on the 
whole subject, advocating the creation 
of land battleships on a scale far larger 
than has ever been found practicable 
As a result of this conversation, I went 
home determined that I would give im- 
perative orders without delay to secure 
the carrying forward m one form or 
another of the project m which I had so 
long believed Accordingly I directed 
Major Hethenngton to submit his plans, 


eighteen of these vehicles, which at that 
time were called landships, six of which 
were to be of the wheel type and twelve 
of the caterpillar type 
I thus took personal responsibility for 
the expenditure of the public money in- 
volved, about £70,000 I did not invite 
the Board of Admiralty to share this 
responsibility with me I did not inform 
the War Office, for I knew they would 
raise objections to my interference in 
this sphere, and I knew by this tune that 
the Department of the Master General 
of the Ordnance was not very receptive 
of such ideas Neither did 1 inform the 


which were at that time for a platform 
mounted on enormous wheels 40 feet m 
diameter, and I forwarded these plans 
two days later to the First Sea Lord 
(Lord Fisher), urging him to devote his 
great energies and mechanical aptitudes 
to getting them earned through 
Tile Landships Committee 
In addition to this, the next day, the 
20th,IsentforMr Tennyson-d'Eyncourt, 1 
the Chief Constructor of the Navy, and 
convened a conference which, as I was ill 
at the time, was held in my bedroom at 
the Admiralty on the afternoon of that 
day As the result of it the Landships 
Committee of the Admiralty was formed 
°y m y orders, under the Presidency of 
Mr Tennyson - d'Eyncourt, reporting 
direct to me, and they were urged 
in the most strenuous manner to labour 
to the very utmost to secure a 
solution of the problem 
From the formation of this committee 
on February 20, 1915, till the appearance 
J? ta Sl!P ac * 10D m Au §ost, 1916, during 
the Battle of the Somme, there is an 
unbroken chain of causation 
On March 20, Mr Tennyson-d'Eyncourt 
reported to me that his committee had 
evolved two possible types, much ^mailer 

The Tanks Ordered 

aEyaSS"* Slr Eust *" Itmsnl 


treasury 

It was a serious decision to spend this 
large sum of monev on a project so specu- 
lative, about the merits of which no high 
expert military or naval authority had 
been convinced The matter, moreover, 
was entirely outside the scope of my own 
Department or of any norma] powers 
which I possessed Had the tanks proved 
wholly abortive or never been accepted 
or never used in war by the military 
authorities, and had I been subsequently 
summoned before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, I could have offered no effective 
defence to the charge that I had wasted 
public money on a matter which was not 
in any way my business, and m regard 
to which I had not received expert 
advice m any responsible military 
quarter The extremely grave situation 
01 the war, and my conviction of the 
need of breaking down the deadlock 
which blocked the production of these 
engines, are my defence, but that 
defence is only valid in view of their 
enormous subsequent success 

A general observation may here be 

SETo* 1 *®* was 110 novelt y about the 
idea of an armoured vehicle to travel 

SthpTV “TV 353 over trencI >« 

and other natural obstacles while carry- 
pins and fighting men Mr H G 
«eUs, in an article written in 2003 had 
practically evhausted the possibles of 
yrapaatioii m this sphere Moreover 

obvious Bullet-proof annourhad^been 
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*' LITTLE WILLIE 

The first tank, shown above v,as known as ’ Little Wjlhe ' This 
machine v. as not a success When put through its tests on Septem- 
ber 19 1915 it failed to fulfil the necessary requirements and indue 
course gave place to the improved type shown below 


earned to a high point of perfection 
by various hardening processes The 
internal-combustion engine supplied the 
motive power The Pedraal and Cater- 
pillar systems were both well known, and 
had been widely applied in many parts 
of the world Thus the three elements 
out of which tanks have been principally 
constituted were at hand to give effect 
to the idea 

Credit and Responsibility 

There axe, howevei, 
two things to be kept 
distinct — 

(a) The responsibility 
for initiating and sus- 
taining the action 
which led to the tanks 
being produced , and 

{&) The credit for 
solving the extremely 
difficult problems con- 
nected with design 
apart from mam prin- 
ciples 

These services were 
entirely separate 
There never was a 
moment when it was 
possible to say that 
a tank had been 
‘ invented" There 
ne\er was a person 


about whom it could 
be said "this man 
invented the tank" 
But there was a 
moment when the 
actual manufacture of 
the first tanks was 
definitely ordered, and 
there was a moment 
when an effective 
machine was designed 
as the direct outcome 
of this authorization 
I consider that the 
responsibilty for the 
mechanical execution 
of the project was 
borne by Mr Tenny 
son-d’Eyncourt With 
out his high authority 
and immense expert 
knowledge the project 
could not have been earned to success 
Under his guidance, invaluable services m 
the sphere of adaptation and manufacture 
were rendered by Sir William Tritton and 
Major Wilson But I sanctioned the 
expenditure of public money in reliance 
upon Mr Tennyson-d’Eyncourt’s gifts 
and knowledge, and his assurances that 
the mechanical difficulties could be 
solved I trusted him, as I would have 
trusted Admiral Bacon in the earlier 
project, to say whether the thing could 

1 
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THE MARK I TANK 


The first type to go into action When these engines were first 
evolved it became necessary for obvious reasons to give them a 
name which would provide no clue as to their nature To aesenoe 
them as landships or land cruisers would have been fatal me 
appearance of ' Little Willie " suggested the simple word tank 
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be done or not and to 
find a way round and 
through the technical 
difficulties And once 
he said it could be 
done, I was prepared 
to incur both risk and 
responsibility in pro- 
viding the neccssan 
funds and m issuing 
the necessary author- 
ity It was with him 
alone that I dealt, and 
it was from me alone 
that he rece'ved his 
orders 

Others, such as 
Colonel Swmton and 
Captain T G Tulloch, 
had seized the idea 
and had even laid 
specific proposals be- 
fore the War Office 
in January, 1915 
had not, however, 



P1o‘, Imperial IF or Uuienrr 
MARK \ TANK 

asphy Mated before they rciched their destination 

These officers Tanks . a Jeopnr.lv. June, 1914 
the e\ecuti\ e After I left the Admiralty at the end 
authority which alone could ensure of May, IQ15, another moment of ex- 
progress, and their efforts were brought treme peril threatened the enterprise 
to nothing by the obstruction of The new Board of Admiralty included 
some of their superiors They were three out of the four naval members 01 
unfortunate in not being able to the old Board Reinforced by S11 Henry 
command the resources necessary for Jackson, the new First Sea Lord, they 
action, or to convince tliosewho had the appear to have viewed the financial corn- 
power to act mitments winch had already been in- 

curred to an extent 
of about £45,000 as 
either undesirable or 
wholly beyond the 
sphere of Admiralty 
^ . interests They there- 

fore, in the general 
disfavour 111 which my 
affairs were at this 
time involved, pro- 
posed to terminate the 
contracts and scrap 
the whole project 
However, Mr Tenny- 
son - d ’ Ey ncourt re- 
mained faithful to the 
charge I had laid 
upon him He warned 
me of the decisions 

The arm) ol to da) is equipped uith tanks uhicb for speed and 

armament far exceed the early types The engine shown aba\e is 0F "™ c h bad Perhaps 
known as a Mark 11 Medium and msoin be secn^camcs an imposing been taken, and I 
array of guns thereupon as a Member 
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of the War Committee of the Cabinet 
appealed personally to Mr Balfour, the 
new First Lord 

After consideration, Mr Balfour 
decided that the construction of one 
experimental machine should be pro- 
ceeded with One alone survived But 
this proved to be the " Mother Tank " 


which, displayed m Hatfield Park m 
January, 1916, became the exact model 
of the tanks which fought on the Somme 
in August, 1916, and was the parent and 
in principle the prototype of all the heavy 
tanks that fought in the Great War 

* * * * 
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. . . , oa t that sufficient time had been allowed to enable a large number of 
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Lord Dundonald n 

and his Grand- / /? JL,*,** "<* 

father’s Secret *** 

The paragraph 
in my letter of 
January 5 to the 
Prune Munster 
upon the use of 
smoke and the 
reference to 
secrets winch lay 

behind it, also ./s**r'— /**,#!+**■ *&*£&**+< 

requires a di- ' ' 

^Early in Sep- ^ 5^ c >^A^y«r' ^ /«<*« 

tember, 1914, . » . . 

lieutenant- a* >ri <a 

General Lord , 

Dundonald, the 
grandson of the 
famous Admiral 
Cochrane, spoke 
to Lord Kit- 
chener oft anons 
plans left by 
his ancestor for 
making smoke 
screens, and also 

for driving an "TO THE IMPERIAL MIND” 

enemy from his _ . . „ 

position bv f wntin [r 111 the baud °f Admiral Cochrane Lord Dnndonaid, 

means of noC ***** up0n the ™wmg of the packet of papers referred 






to oa this page 

asked to see the plans of the illustrious 
Cochrane 


of nov 
ious though not 

necessarily deadly fumes “ Lord Kit- 
chener,” writes Lord Dundonald, “at 
once told me that he did not consider 
that the plans were of any use for land He Reveals It 
operations, and as they were invented T . r , n a u , j , 
bj an Admiral, I had better see the ^ , D ^ donaId spiled after a few 

Admiralty about them ” l Lord Dun- J 3 * consider ation that he felt that 
donald therefore obtained an introduc- r e natl0naJ ^^gency at last justified 
hon to the Second Sea Lord, Sir Frederick the secret which he 

Hamilton, with whom he had an inter- “ ad S uarded all his life, and in the 
view on September 28 middle of October he brought me the 

The Second Sea Lord was generally ^ stt ^ c ^lch once before, m 
favourable and wrote (September 20) [J e War, had been placed at 

Pnn? a \ e * aked the matter over With ? e of tbe Bntish Government 
if an ? , he thinks you had S“ J* ianer ^vering of the packet m 
bstter « QoreM md m the dehcate wntaig of the old Admiral, 

£, JL™ ^ Dundonald's * ere WOI<is ' T° «>= Impend mind 

S on h OTt ?. *•"» *™g the s “ talH! suffice All fortfca- 
matMnta dj ?| h ' m,IUt ™ e ™ <iE ™ ‘s, specially manne forttficatas, 

«^«3-*££33*t 

niftst “ 01 lte *» »f Jd imparts” “rad™ ujtfva't'ed^by 

the compliment, mil no doubt nse to 
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TAKEN IN ITS STRIDE 


Trenches present little of difficulty to the modem tank The cateipillar 
track upon which it travels enables it, slowly but surely, to climb into and 
over any obstacle likely to be encountered on a field of battle It can enter 
a trench as shown above and bring enfilade fire to bear upon the defenders 
or, alternatively it can cruise along on a line parallel with the trench crashing 
the parapet and mowing down the occupants This photograph was taken 
during the battle of Cambraj on November ao, 1917 and shows a Mark IV 
tank in the German second line 


the occasion and grasp at once the full 
significance of the idea I sent for the 
First Sea Lord (Pnnce Louis of Batten- 
berg) without delay and we had a pro- 
longed discussion 

I now cast about for means of explor- 
ing the subject without endangering its 
secrecy In the first instance I had 
recourse to Sir Arthur Wilson, whose 
practical and inventive turn of mind 
seemed specially adapted to the task 
The results were, however, negative 
During the weeks that followed Lord 
Dundonald continued to send me ad- 
mirable suggestions, based on his grand- 
father’s ideas, and, after giving decisive 
instructions to make experiments, I 
continued to endeavour to secure m 
secrecy powerful professional endorse- 
ment He wrote me in October — 

The successful use of the plan above 
all depends on a favourable wind 
The wind statistics from the coast of 
Holland to Berlin show that the wind 


from [westerly 
directions! is 
far more pre- 
valent than 
from the op- 
posite or east- 
ern section of 
the compass, 
especially is 
this so during 
November, 
D ecem her, 
Januarj , and 
February 

The 
vehicles with 
sulphur would 
be conducted 
and operated 
by men in 
Gas-proof hel- 
mets 

An attack 
against miles of 
entrenchment 
would be made 
on sectional 
fronts by sul- 
phur and 
smoke, the 
intervening _ 
blocks where 
sulphur would not be employed being 
smoked only, m order to blind the hostile 
artillery 

There can be no question but that 
Lord Dundonald had grasped at this 
time the whole idea of gas and smoke 
warfare, and that he had denied it 
directly from the papers of his grand- 
father To these conceptions modem 
chemistry offered terrible possibilities 
The use of noxious or poisonous fumes 
was exphcity prohibited bj' International 
Law We could not therefore employ 
it ourselves unless and until the enemy 
himself began But when from time to 
time, amid the rush of the war, I turned 
my mind to this subject, and thought 
of German chemical science and German 
mentality, I became increasingly dis- 
quieted As it was very difficult to 
obtain any high military or naval 
assistance, and I had not the life and 
strength to carry this additional load of 
thought myself, I turned to another 
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quarter In January I advised Lord 
Dundonald tolayhisgrandfather'sscheme 
before Colonel Hanley, and on March 21 
I ordered a strong technical Committee 
on the subject to be formed under the 
presidency of Lord Dundonald I made 
it clear, however, that we could not 
depart from the accepted Laws of War 

Smoke 

I kept in close touch with the work of 
the Committee Progress, even tn the 
limited sphere to which we were con- 
fined by International Law and State 
Policy, was slow and fitful, but on 
April 10 1 was able to write to Sir John 
French — 

Mr Churchill to Sir John French 
April 10, 1915 

I have seen some wonderful smoke- 
making experiments earned out by my 
directions A light portable metal cone 
of the simplest construction, 3 feet high 
and 6 feet wide at the base, is fed by 
gravity at the base with benzol The oil 
spreads over the surface of the cone 


causmgadense smoke which you can turn 
off instantaneously by a tap on the fuel 
supply 

I am developing this system for naval 
purposes, but my reflections lead me 
increasingly to believe in its importance 
m the kind of warfare you are now 
waging If the wind were favourable, 
you could blanket off absolutely in a few 
minutes a whole sector of the enemy's 
artillery and rifle fire You could use 
it to cut out a particular village or line 
of trenches till your men were actually 
upon them with the bayonet Or again 
you could cover the bringing up to the 
decisive point of a large mass of cavalry 
at the critical moment 

On April zz, 1915, the Germans, violat- 
ing the Law of War, made their first 
poison-gas attack, and the second battle 
of Ypres began This crime and folly 
was destined to expose them to severe 
retaliation from those who had the 
advantage of the prevailing winds, and 
in the end of the superior science , but 
who had hitherto been restrained by 
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respect for international usage from 
turning their favourable position to 
account 

* * * * 

The Conception of the Bottle of Cnmhnl 
There is one further stage m the talc 
of tiic Tanks to be described, and for 
this I must considerably anticipate 
chronology When I resigned from the 
Cabinet in November, 1915, in cir- 
cumstances which will be presently 
related, and joined the Army m France, 
I conceived myself to be the bearer 
to them of a good gift fins gift was 
the conception of a battle and of a 
Victor! , and 7 knew that the Com- 
mander-In-Chief, Sir John French, 
would study the proposals I submitted 
« 1 th deep and friendly attention Accord- 
ingly on arrival at General Headquarters 
I drew up a paper dated December 3, 
called *' Variants of the Offensive,” which 
was printed for the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence I laid this before Sir 
John French, and later before his suc- 
cessor., Sir Douglas Haig The first of 
these Variants maj be quoted here 
Caterpillars 

The cutting of the enemy's wire and 
the general domination of his firing-line 
can be effected by engines of this 
character About seventy arc now near- 
ing completion m England, and should 
be inspected None should be used until 
all can be used at once They shuuld 
be disposed secretly along the whole 
attacking front two or three hundred 
jards apart Ten or fifteen minutes 
before the assault these engines should 
move forward over the best line of 
advance open, passing through or across 
our trenches at prepared points They 
are capable of traversing any ordinary 
obstacle, ditch, breastwork, or trench 
They carry two or three Maxims each 
and can be fitted with flame apparatus 
Nothing but a direct hit from a field gun 
will stop them On reaching the enemy’s 
wire they turn to the left or right and 
run down parallel to the enemy's trench, 
sweeping his parapet with their fire, and 
crushing and cutting the barbed wire 
in lanes and in a slightly serpentine 
course While doing this the Cater- 
pillars will be so close to the enemy’s line 


that they will be immune from his 
artillery Through the gaps thus made 
the shield-bearing infantry will advance 

If aritlkry is used, to cut wire, the 
direction and imminence of the attack is 
proclaimed days beforehand But by this 
method the assault follows the mre-ctilltng 
almost immediately, 1 c before any rein- 
forcements can be brought up by the enemy, 
or any special defensive mcasuics taken 1 
Surprise 

4 The Caterpillars aie capable of 
actually crossing the enemy's trench 
and advancing to cut his communica- 
tion trenches , but into this aspect it is 
not necessary to go now One step at 
a time It will be easy, when the 
enemy’s front line is in our hands, to 
find the best places for the Caterpillars 
to cross by for any further advance winch 
may be required They can climb any 
slope They arc, in short, movable 
machmc-gun cupolas as well as wire- 
smashers The naval torpedo-net-cutter, 
fixed in front of them with guides to lead 
the gathered wires into it, has proved 
absolutely successful The spectacle 
of such a machine cutting wire entangle- 
ments has only to be witnessed to carry 
conviction It resembles the reaping 
operations of a self-binder Three or 
four da! s' notice to the Trench Warfare 
Department should enable this demon- 
stration to be made 
5 It is obvious that the above form 
of attack requires, at the present season, 
frost, darkness, and surprise The parry 
to the Caterpillar is either protective 
mmmg galleries, fougasses, buried shells, 
etc , or field guns concealed in the 
parapet But if this trick works once, 
a new one can be devised for next time 
Until these machines are actually in 
France, it is not possible to measure the 
full limit of their powers But it is 
believed that during the dark hours of 
a winter’s night not one but several 
successive lines of trenches could be 
taken by their agency As they moved 
forward into the enemy* s positions, his 
artillery would be increasingly hampered 
m firing at them, and, with deepening 
confusion, the location of and laying the 
guns upon these moving structures wiU 
1 The italics are new 
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become almost impossible Daylight 
would leave them an easy prey , 1 bat 
if daylight witnessed an entirely new 
situation they would have done their 
part, even if they could not be with- 
drawn They would, as they advanced, 
carry the infantry attack along with 
them and serve as movable ‘pomtscFappift, 
guiding and defining the attack 


Premature Exposure of the Tanks 
The scheme of attack by caterpillar 
vehicles thus unfolded was not put into 
operation until the first Battle of Cambr ai 
in November, 1917 In the light of years 
of experience many errors can be de- 
tected in this forecast , but it might well 
have serv ed as a basis for intense military 
study Three months later, m February, 
1916, Colonel Swmton, who was then 
serving on the Secretariat of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, and had 
witnessed the early tnals of "Mother 
Tank/' set forth and printed m careful 
and accurate detail the plan of a Tank 
battle on a great scale In spite of this 
it took the High Command nearly two 
whole years more to learn to use tanks 
in the manner and conditions for which 
they were originally conceived 
During the interval every conceivable 
mistake was committed, which lack of 
comprehension could suggest The first 
twenty tanks, in spite of my protests and 
the far more potent objections of Mr 
Asqmth wd Mr Lloyd George, were 
rmprovideolly exposed to the enemy at 
the Battle of the Somme The immense 
advantage of novelty and surpnse was 
thns squandered while the number of the 
tanks was small, while their condition 

UM: r3™ and thar Cr ™ almost 

untrained This priceless conception 
containing if used in its integrity and on 

sr 'Sr 1 to , tte same *** * 

app^ated^ir&n^ T 

Hough fun „ i nosetoS f 0 ™™ 4 
tank could no longer b/£? 

I aruieiTatcd their immunity 


fronted with German tanks in large 
numbers m 1917 

Their Mishandling by G H 0 
That year was to witness the further 
misuse of the British tank Instead of 
employing them all at once in dry 
weather on ground not torn by bombard- 
ment, in some new sector where they 
could operate very easily and by surpnse, 
they were plunged in fours and fives as a 
mere minor adjunct of the infantry into 
the quagmires and crater-fields of Pa- 
schendaete The enemy was familiarized 
with them by their piecemeal use , and 
they themselves were brought wallowing 
to a standstill in the mud 
In spite of the reasoning of two years 
before and the steady appeals and argu- 
ments of the officers of the Tank Corps, 
it was not until Paschendaele was over 
that the tanks were given their chance 
They were at last to have their own 
battle They were at last to be allowed 
to show that they could destroy wire 
without a bombardment which would 
warn the enemy, and consequently 
restore the element of surpnse to a 
modem offensive 


rhe Tanks Established 
To General Byng fell the honour 
of organizing the Battle of Cambrai 
which began on November 20, 1917 
Tardily and doubtmgly as they were 
used, the results were decisive In a 
few hours a victory was gamed almost 
without loss However, as no adequate 
preparations had been made to exploit 
it, the after consequences were dis- 
appointing, and even a few days later 
disastrous It was not until igi8 that 
tte combinafton of smoke with tanks, 
and the use of smoke to cover the advance 
tanks, were actually 
ad^tedmthefidd Had the war con- 
trnued mtoxgrg, every tank would have 
possessed the means of making its own 

tmoke and aH tank oprralroilvoS 

arhfinaff conducted tode r clouds of 

2*2 Z f Bnt a ' ter the *«. 5 
the ta ” k * 

S, c henceforward throughout 
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I oni 1 1 .her l liter* llu 1 11 Id — \ (antin' us of Ojuninn — IcliRnnis to \icc \dmiml 
l mini — Vic us of tin Si iff — Vic< Admiral C mUn** Plan Jamiarv 1 j — Its Favour 
if>fi Re ci pi mu -1 In Ourni / Ifnhftl — Vfoiniioii \ itli the 1 rcnch Gov eminent 
— Hi poll ibihtu 


T ill. New X t »* opened foi the* \«1- 
nuralU mult r «|U(tr uul Mwmv 
-hie** \ v 1* Admiral B.t\U had hton 
brought fmm tin Grand Hut to 
iimimaud tin 5th H title squadron a 
tin Xore and this squadron v is to 
bccinnt tin mu li us of ispcrntlv tiaimd 
bombmhiig fUct, tliiougli which H was 
hoped t«> det clop the minis of 1 navi I 
olu n-iv c 

1 lie \<lmir d c uni dim n (tom the not th 
In 1101m 1 ns utai muircd of at hang* which 
jm\ c him 1 squadron of " I ornurl lbles ,r 
in pine of the “ DrtadnoiHils ’ which 
he It u! lominnukd Ida most sulors 
Ins he ut was with tin Gi md 1 led , but 
Ik tddre-td himself to his m.w work 
with his tustomar) /rd He sought 
ptrmission from the Admiraltv to take 
Ins squadron into the Channel for a 
1 rinse 1 Ic p issed the Straits 111 daylight 
under flotill 1 escort arr mged from tlie 
Admirdla and spent December 31 
exercising oft Portland The flotilla 
after seeing him through the Straits 
left him at dusk to return to Dover, and 
no evil consequences had occurred during 
the dav light 

I OSS of the Formidable 

The ships turned westward down 
channel after dark and by 2 am 
wete approaching the Start The wind 
and sci were rising, but the moon shone 
bnghllv The speed was 10 knots and 
the cour-e ducct, not ?igzag A German 
submarine, cruising on the surface of the 
Channel, unobserved in the moonlight 
amid the dancing waves, fired a torpedo 
with fatal effect against the formidable, 
the last ship of the line In two hours 
and a half the vessel sank with the loss 
of Captain Loxley and ov er 500 officers 


and men, the highest forms of discipline 
md dev ol ion being ob-crv cd bj ail ranks 
I lus mekuichoh news reached the 
Vlmir tlt\ with the light of New A car’s 
I)i\ Laid I islitr was indignant at the 
manner in winch the squadron had been 
handled 1 lie explanations winch were 
demanded of the Admiral were not con 
sidired salisfactorv by his naval chiefs 
lo m\ extreme regret, both on personal 
md on far wider grounds, it vs as decided 
to remove him from Ins command I 
theiefoic appointed him to the control 
of Greenwich College, where he remained 
for somi time * 


The Ktiviim Appcil 
Various attempt'' were now made to 
survey the genual situation and make 
plans for the spring On Januarj 1 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Liovd 
George, circulated a pajier of the highest 
importance, drawing attention to the 
unfounded optimi&m which prevailed 
about the war situation, to the increasing 
failure of Russia as a prime factor and 
to the need for action in the Balkan 
Peninsula to rallv Greece and Bulgaria 
to the cause of the Allies 1 here w as also 
a pregnant and prescient Memorandum 
I,\ Colonel Ilnnhcy, which is referred to 
in the Report of the Dardanelles Com- 
mission Both these papers pointed to 
the Near East as the true field for our 
action and initiative in 1915 After 
reading advance copies of these docu- 
ments I forw aided the latter on 
December 31 to the Prime Minister, 


saving — 

" \Ve arc substantial!} in agreement, 


* Xicc Xdminl Sir Lew is Bx>l> £]j cr 

jcirs of th*. war, as js well 1 “ \ 

cited the high qualities with which he hid 
been credited 


5 *S 
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and our conclusions are not incom- 
patible 

" I wanted Gallipoli attacked on the 
declaration of war Meanwhile the 
difficulties have increased I think 
the War Council ought to meet daily for 
a few days next week No topic can be 
pursued to any fruitful result at weekly 
intervals " 

Lord Kitchener’s Letters of January 2 
On January 2 I received the following 
letter from Lord Kitchener — 

You have no doubt seen Buchanan's 
telegram about the Russians and Turks , 
if not Fitzgerald is taking it over 
Do you think any naval action would 
be possible to prevent [the] Turks send- 
ing more men into the Caucasus aud thus 
denuding Constantinople ? 

With this note, Colonel Fitzgerald 
brought the telegram from which the 
following extract is relevant — 


in mm d our discussions of November on 
the possibilities of a descent from Egypt 
upon Gallipoli We both saw clearly the 
far-reaching consequences of a successful 
attack upon Constantinople If there 
was any prospect of a serious attempt to 
force the Straits of the Dardanelles at a 
later stage, it would be in the highest 
degree improvident to stir them up for 
the sake of a mere demonstration I put 
this point forward, and suggested alter- 
native diversions to help the Russians 
Lord Kitchener did not dissent from the 
argument, but he returned steadily and 
decidedly to the statement that he had 
no troops to spare, and could not face 
a large new expansion of our military 
commitments I have no record of this 
conversation, but my recollection of it 
is confirmed by the second letter which 
I received from Lord Kitchener on this 
same day (January 2) 

Lori Kitchener to Mr Churchill 


"Early this week the position of 
Russians in the Caucasus gave cause for 
grave anxiety, Turks having commenced 
enveloping movement seriously threaten- 
ing Russian forces Commander-m-Chief 
of the Army in the Caucasus pressed 
most urgently for reinforcements, many 
Caucasian troops being now employed 
against Germans, but Grand Duke has 
told him he must manage to keep on as 
he is 

“Grand Duke, howeoer, asked \j it 
would be fosmble for Lord Kitchener to 
arrange for a demonstration of some kind 
against Turks elsewhere, either naval or 
military , and to spread reports which would 
cause Turks, who he says are oery liable to 
go off at a tangent, to withdraw some of 
the forces now acting against Russians tn 
the Caucasus and thus ease the position 
of Russians 1 

" Grand Dale added that, even if Lord 
Kitchens- was unable to help, he should 
suck to his present plans ” 

m af >y !•«! Kitchener came 
over himself to see me at the Admiralty 

Russian Possum on the 

«Snn tde6r S? a ” d " helher the Navy 
touiddo Mytinnj to help All the 
possible alternatives m the Turkish 
theatre Here mentioned We both had 

* The italics are mine 


January 2 , 1915 

I do not see that we can do anything 
that will very seriously help the Russians 
in the Caucasus 

The Turks are evidently withdrawing 
most of their troops from Adnanople 
and using them to reinforce their army 
against Russia, probably sending them 
by the Black Sea 

In the Caucasus and Northern Persia 
the Russians are in a bad way 

We have no troops to land anywhere 
A demonstration at Smyrna would do 
no good and probably cause the slaughter 
of Christians Alexandria has already 
been tned, and would have no great 
effect a second tune The coast of 
Syna would have no effect The only 
place that a demonstration might have 
some raect in stopping reinforcements 
gomg East would be the Dardanelles 
Particularly ,f, as the Grand Duke says, 
report s could be spread at the same ta,e 
that eoustantmople was threatened 

We shall not be ready for anything bw 
for some months 6 6 

Lwd Kitchener, as 
U” of the conversation 
trough 


to Petrol _ “ tel ^™ 

"Please assure the Grand Duke that 


2 V 
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steps will be taken to mike a demon- 
stration against the lurks It is, how- 
ever, fc.irul that nnv action we can 
devise and carry out will he unlikely to 
suiouslj atfcct numbers of enemy in the 
Cane unis, or cause tlicir withdrawal ’’ 

!I»s telegram committal us to a 
demonstration against the 1 urks of some 
kind or another, lnit it did not commit us 
in inpcct of its direction, character or 
scope It was the least that could Imr 
been sml in answer to a request of 1 
b ird-pri sstd all\ 

1 onl 1 ls1\er enters the 1 tclil 

Ihe nc\t morning (fanuarv 3) Joid 
1 ishcr entered the held Ik had been 
considering all these matters, had read 
the various Cabinet pipers and the 
Russian till gram, anti had full know- 
kilty, of m\ conversation with Lord 
Kitchener Ihe letter which he now 
sent me is of great import incc It 

1 ' 


reveals I onl Fisher's position fully and 
clearly Ihe turbulence of its style in 
no way affects the shrewdness and pro- 
fundity of its vision I do not think 
that Lord Fisher ever look any action 
or c\ pressed any opinions which were 
irreconcilable with the general principles 
of these first thoughts He was always 
in favour of a great scheme against the 
i urks and to rally the Balkans He 
dways belies ed tint Bulgaria was the 
key to the situation in tins quarter He 
was .always prepared to risk the old 
battleships as part of a large naval, 
military and diplomatic combination 
In all this we were, as his letter shows, 
m entire agreement That these large 
schemes were not carried into eflcct was 
not his fault nor mine 

January 3, 1915 

l)l AR \N INS.TOS,— 

]\c been informed by H.ankcv that 
War Council assembles nevt Fhur-day, 






SEDD EL-BAHR 

Tile old I art at SeddelEahr marks the spot near which the gallant men of the Dublin and 
Munster Iusihers and the Hampshire Regiment landed from the Rner Clyde on April 25 1915 
Known for the purposes of the landing ns V ’ Beach tins strip of sand was the scene of some 
of the most heroic episodes of the Gallipoli campaign The landing was an epic That it was 
ever accomplished at all was little short of a miracle 


and I suppose it will be like a game of 
mnepins ' Everyone will have a plan, 
and one mnepm m falling will knock 
over its neighbour • I consider the 

ATTACK Oh TURKEY HOLDS THE FIELD 1 

—but only if it’s immediate » How- 
ever, it won't be’ Our Auhc Council 
will adjourn till the following Thursday 
fortnight 1 (N B When did we meet 
last and nhat came of it 3 ? ? ) 

We shall decide on a futile bombard- 
ment of the Dardanelles which wears 
out the irreplaceable guns of the 
Indefatigable which probably will require 
replacement What good resulted from 
the last bombardment ? Did it move a 
single Turk from the Caucasus ? And so 
the war goes on i You w ant one man 1 

This is the Turkey plan — 

I Appoint Sir W Robertson the 
present Quartermaster-General to com- 
mand the Expeditionary Force 

II Immediately replace all Indians 
and 75,000 seasoned troops from Sir 
John French's command with Terri- 
torials, etc, from England (as you 


yourself suggested) and embark this 
Turkish Expeditionary Force ostensibly 
for protection of Egypt ' with all 
possible despatch at Marseilles 1 and 
land them at Besika Bay direct with 
previous feints before they amvc with 
troops now in Egypt against Haifa and 
Alexandretta, the latter to be a real 
occupation because of its inestimable 
value as regards the oil fields of the 
Garden of Eden, with which by rail it is 
m direct communication, and we shove 
out the Germans now established at 
Alexandretta with an immense Turkish 
concession— the last act of that arch- 
enemy of England, Marschall von 
Bieberstem l 

III The Greeks to go for Gallipoli at 
the same time as we go for Besika, and 
the Bulgarians for Constantinople, and 
the Russians, the Servians, and Rou- 
manians for Austria [all tins you said 
yourself ') 

IV Sturdee forces the Dardanelles at 
the same time with “ Majestic ” class 
and " Canopus ” class ' God bless him I 




Constantinople boasts oi many fine buildings and in 1914 the city was reputed to contain 
over eight hundred mosques Rich m remains of Greek architecture Constantinople s heritage 
from ancient Byzantium, the place is at once one ol tlm pleasantest and most interesting in 
Europe The photograph reproduced above show s the Adnanople Gate and, m the background 
the Turkish War Office 


But as the great Napoleon said, 
" Celerity "—without it—" Failure ’’ > 
In the historj of the world — a Junta 
has never won * You want one man * 
Yours, 

F 

A Consensus of Opinion 
There never was the slightest chance 
of the whole of the Fisher plan being 
earned into effect Sir William Robert- 
son, to whom he proposed to entrust it, 
would presumably have advised strongly 
against it, his policy being concentration 
in the mam, or, as he would no doubt 
have desenbed it, the decisive theatre 
The withdrawal of the Indian Corps and 
75,000 seasoned troops from Sir John 
French's command and their replace- 
ment by Temtonal Divisions would have 
been resisted to the point of resignation 
by the Commander-m-Cluef, supported 
by his whole staff General Joffre and 
the French Government would have 


protested in a decisive manner Lord 
Fisher's third paragraph about the 
Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians and Rou- 
manians expressed exactly what every- 
body wanted It was the obvious 
supreme objective m this part of the 
world The question was, How to 
procure it > This was the root of the 
matter It was in connection with this 
that Lord Fisher’s fourth paragraph 
made its impression upon me Here for 
the first time was the suggestion of 
forcing the Dardanelles with the old 
battleships 

This senes of weighty representations 
had the effect of making me move J 
thought I saw a great convergence of 
opinion in the direction of that attack 
upon the Dardanelles which I had always 
so greatly desired The arguments m its 
favour were overwhelming And now 
the highest authorities, political, naval 
and military, were apparently ready to 
put their shoulders to the wheel All 
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Mr Lloyd George’s advocacy and in- 
fluence seemed about to be cast in the 
direction of Turkey and the Balkans 
Though his method was different, the 
ultimate object, namely, the rallying of 
the Balkan States against Austria and 
Turkey, was the same, and all his 
arguments applied equally to either 
method 

I knew from my talks with Mr 
Balfour that he too was profoundly 
impressed by the advantages which 
might be reaped by successful action in 
this south-eastern theatre Lastly, the 
Foreign Office and Sir Edward Grey w ere, 
of course, keenly interested Here was 
a great consensus of opinion Here it 
seemed at last was a sufficient impulse 
and unity for action 

Telegrams to Vice-Admiral Garden 

But was there a practicable scheme ? 
This I determined to find out, and on 
January 3, with the active agreement 
of Lord Either and after a talk with Sir 
Henry Jackson who was specially study- 
-ing this theatre and advising us there- 
upon, I telegraphed to Vice-Admiral 
Carden, commanding at the Dardanelles, 
as follows — 

Admiralty to Vice-Admiral Carden 

r y-, , w _ J^uary 3, 1915 

From First Lord 

Do you consider the forcing of the 
Dardanelles by ships alone a practicable 
operation > 

It is assumed older battleships fitted 
with mine-bumpers would be used, pre- 
ceded by colliers or other merchant craft 
as mine-bumpers and sweepers 

Importance of results would lustifv 
severe loss 

Let me know your news 

All tbs was purely exploratory I did 
not commit myself at this stage even to 
the general principle of an attack upon 

Torle S . I wanted to see the alternatives 

neighed and to see what support such 
projects would m fact command 

All our affairs at this time were 

und?f Wh P 1 ™ 5 ** were 
under discussion for the advance of the 

^Ze 0 ebkKe COaSUnd ' Orttac, “‘"S 


I was still thinking a great deal of the 
northern theatre, of Borkum and of the 
Baltic “ We had better,” I wrote on 
January 4 m a note to the First Sea Lord 
on various points that would come up for 
discussion at the War CouncJ the next 
day, "hear what others have to say 
about the Turkish plans before taking a 
decided line I would not grudge 100,000 
men, because of the great political effects 
in the Balkan Peninsula ” 



SIR sacicmiS* ^ 

' ice-Adnmal 

the Dockyard "^“Jenotcmlent ol 
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" The naval advantages," he replied 
the same day, " of the possession of 
Constantinople and the getting of wheat 
from the Black Sea are so overwhelming 
that I consider Colonel Hankey's plan for 
Turkish operations vital and imperative 
and very pressing " l 
There is no doubt we could have worked 
together unitedly and with the utmost 
enthusiasm for the southern amphibious 
plan, if it had been pressed forward by 
the War Council on a great scale and with 
the necessary drive and decision 
On January 3 the answer from Admiral 
Carden arrived It was remarkable 

Vice-Admiral Carden to First Lord 
January 5, 1915 

With reference to your telegram of 
3rd instant, I do not consider Dardanelles 
can be rushed 

They might be forced by extended 
operations with large number of ships 

Views of the Staff 

At the War Council that afternoon the 
question of an attack on Turkey and a 
diversion in the Near East was one of the 
principal subjects discussed Everyone 
seemed alive to all its advantages, and 
Admiral Carden's telegram, which I read 
out, was heard with extreme interest 
Its significance lay in the fact that it 
offered a prospect of influencing the 
eastern situation in a decisive manner 
without opening a new military commit- 
ment on a large scale, and further it 
afforded an effective means of helping 
the Grand Duke without wasting the 
Dardanelles possibilities upon nothing 
more than a demonstration 

On my return to the Admiralty I found 
that the idea of a gradual forcing of the 
Straits by extended operations was re- 
viewed with favour both by Admiral 
Oliver, the Chief of the Staff, and by Sir 
Henry Jackson I had a conversation 
with Sir Henry Jackson, who had that 
day completed a memorandum upon the 
question (which I read some days later} 
Sir Henry Jackson deprecated any 
attempt to rush the Straits, but he spoke 
of the considerable effects of the bnef 
* The word " plan ” is hardly correct 
Colonel Hankcy had presented a general appre- 
ciation upon the importance of the Turkish 
theatre 


bombardment of November 3, and he was 
attracted by the idea of a step-by-step 
reduction of the fortresses, though troops 
would be needed to follow up and com- 
plete the naval attack and especially to 
occupy Constantinople So here we had 
the Chief of the Staff, the Admiral 
studying this particular theatre, and the 
Admiral m command, all apparently m 
general accord m principle This coin- 
cidence of opinion in officers so widely 
separated and so differently circum- 
stanced impressed me very much, and I 
therefore telegraphed on January 6 to 
Vice-Admiral Carden as follows — 

Ftrst Lord to Admiral Carden 
January 6, 1915 

Your view is agreed with by high 
authorities here Please telegraph in 
detail what you think could be done by 
extended operations, what force would 
be needed, and how you consider it 
should be used 

There was another meeting of the 
War Council on January 8 and pro- 
longed discussion of the eastern theatre 
Dealing with the various alternatives, 
Lord Kitchener expressed an opinion in 
favour of an attack on the Dardanelles 
He told the Council that the Dardanelles 
appeared to be the most suitable military 
objective, as an attack there could be 
made m co-operation with the Fleet 
He estimated that 150,000 men would 
be sufficient for the capture of the 
Dardanelles, but reserved his final opinion 
until a close study had been made He 
offered no troops and made it clear that 
none were available His contribution 
was therefore, and was intended to be, 
purely theoretic 

Vice-Admiral Carden’s Plan, 

January 11 

On Januaiy 11 arrived the detailed 
Carden plan 1 It was in its details 
largely the work of an very able officer 
of Marines— Captain Godfrey (who was 
one of the Vice-Admiral’s Staff) — and of 
the gunnery experts of the Inflexible I 
set it out in all essentials 
Possibility of operations — 

(A ) Total reduction of defences at the 
entrance 

(B ) Clear defences inside of Straits 
* See map of Dardanelles facing page 53-1 
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THE DARDANELLES 

Accurate plan of the Straits of the Dardanelles showing the positions of ships mines and forts 
at the time of the action of March 18 1915 based upon data contained in the Official Naval 
History 


up io and including Kephez Point 
Battery "No 8 

(C) Reduction of defences at the 
Narrows, Chanak 

(D ) Clear passage through minefield, 
advancing through Narrows, reducing 
forts above Narrows, and final advance 
to Marmora 

Force required, 12 battleships, of 
which 4 fitted with mine-bumpers 
Three battle-cruisers— 2 should be avail- 
able on entering Marmora— 3 light 
cruisers, I flotilla leader, 16 destroyers, 
1 depot repairing ship, 6 submarines, 4 
seaplanes and the Foudre, 12 mine- 


sweepers, including, perhaps, 4 fleet 
sweepers, r hospital ship, 6 colliers at 
Tenedos Island, 2 supply and ammuni- 
tion ships The above force allows for 
casualties 

Details of action — 

Frequent reconnaissance by seaplanes 
indispensable 

(A) Indirect bombardment of forts, 
reduction completed by direct bombard- 
ment at decisive range , torpedo tubes 
at the entrance and guns commanding 
minefield destroyed , minefield cleared 

(B ) Battleships, preceded by mine- 
sweepers, enter Straits, working way up 
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till position reached from which battery 
No 8 can be silenced 
(C) Severe bombardment of forts by 
battle-cruisers from Gaba Tepe spotted 
from, battleships , reduction completed 
by direct fire at decisive range 
(p ) Battleships, preceded by sweepers, 
making way up towards Narrows Forts 
22 23, 24 first bombarded from Gaba 
Tepe, spotting for 22 by seaplanes, then 
direct fire Sweep minefields m N arrows, 
the fort at Nagara reduced by direct fire, 
battle force proceeds to Marmora pre- 
ceded by mme-sweepers 
Expenditure on ammunition for (C) 
would be large, but if supplies sufficient, 
result should be successful Difficulty 
as to (B) greatly increased if Goeben 
assisting defence from Nagara It would, 
unless submarine attacks successful' 
necessitate employment of battle-cruisers 
from Gaba Tepe or direct 
Time required for operations depends 
greatly on moial of enemy under bom- 
bardment , garrison largely stiffened by 
the Germans , also on the weather con- 
ditions Gales now frequent Might do 
it all in a month about 
Expenditure of ammunition would be 
large Approximate estimate of quantity 
required being prepared 
Disposition of squadron on completion 
of operations Marmora, 2 battle- 
cruisers, 4 battleships, 3 fight cruisers, 

1 flotilla leader, 12 torpedo-boat 
destroyers, 3 submarines, 1 supply and 
ammunition ship, 4 mine-sweepers, 
collier 

Remainder of force keeping Straits 
open and covering mme-sweepers com- 
pleting clearing minefield 


the Chief of the Stsff seemed iavomabie 
™ e at “y threw the 
slightest doubt upon its technical sound- 
ness No one, for instance, of the four 
or five great naval authorities each with 
his technical staff who were pnvy said. 
This is absurd Ships cannot fight 
forts, or criticized its details On the 
contrary, they all treated it as an 
extremely interesting and hopeful pro- 
posal , and there grew up in the secret 
OTdes of the Admiralty a perfectly clear 
opimon favourable to the operation It 
was then that the War Staff made a 
suggestion which certainly greatly 
affected the issue 


The Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Elizabeth , the first in order 
of the five fast battleships armed with 
15-inch guns, was now ready It had 
been decided to send her to fire her 
gunnery trials and calibration exercises 
m the safe, calm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean She was actually under orders 
to proceed thither The Staff now 
proposed that she should test her 
enormous guns against the Dardanelles 
and pointed out that she could fire at 
ranges far outside those of the Turkish 
forts This had not occurred to me 
before But the moment it was men- 
tioned, its importance was apparent 
We all felt ourselves in the presence of a 
new fact Moreover, the Queen Elizabeth 
came into the argument with a cumu- 
lative effect Vice-Admiral Carden had 
never dreamed of having her Our 
previous discussions and his detailed 
plan had ignored any help that she 
might give 


Its Favourable Reception 
This plan produced a great impression 
upon everyone who saw it It was 
to me in its details an entirely novel 
proposition My telegram had contem- 
plated something in the nature of an 
organized "rush” in accordance with 
Lord Fisher’s suggestion about Admiral 
Sturdee forcing the Straits with the 
" Canopus ” class of battleships I sent 
a copy of the plan at once to the Prime 
Minister and some others, and' it was 
freely discussed among those /who were 
informed Both the First Sea Lord and 


I now called for definite plans and 
orders to be worked out by the Staff, and 
I outlined the Fleet that was evidently 
available for the operation 
Secretary 
First Sea Lord 
Chief of Staff 

January 12 

(l) The forcing of the Dardanelles as 
proposed, and the arrival of a squadron 
strong enough to defeat the Turkish 
Fleet in the Sea of Marmora, would be a 
victory of first importance, and change 
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to our advantage the whole situation of 
the war in the East 
(2} It would appear possible to provide 
the force required by Admiral Carden 
without weakening the margins necessary 
in Home waters, as follows 
Ocean, Sviflsure and Triumph (already 
in or assigned to this theatre) 
Vengeance, Canopus (from the Atlantic) 
Albi on (from the Cape) 

Casar and Prince George (from 
Gibraltar) 

Victorious, Mars, Magnificent, Haunt' 
id (already ordered to be dismantled 
at home) 

Queen Elizabeth (detailed for gunnery 
preparation at Gibraltar) 

Inflexible (ordered to Mediterranean to 
relieve Indefatigable) 

Indefatigable (already on the spot) 

Thus no capital ship would be ordered 
{com Home waters, except four already 
ordered to be dismantled 

(3) The above takes no account of 
four French battleships on the spot, and 
six others reported available 

(4) Operations could begin on 
February 1, by long-range fire from 
Queen Elizabeth on forts at the entrance 
It is not necessary to develop the 
full attack until the effect of the first 
stage of the operation has become 
apparent All arrangements should be 
secretly concerted for carrying the 
plan through, the seaplanes and ancillary 
craft being provided Admiral Carden 
to command 

Definite plans should be worked out 
accordingly 

w s c 


trying " We could leave oft the bom- 
bardment,’' he said, " if it did not prove 
effective ” Lord Fisher and Sir Arthur 
Wilson were both present Neither 
made any remark and I certainly thought 
that they agreed The decision of the 

Council was unanimous, and was recorded 

m the following cunous form — 

" That the Admiralty should consider 
promptly the possibility of effective 
action in the Adriatic at Cattaro or 
elsewhere— with a view {inter alia) of 
bringing pressure on Italy 
"That the Admiralty should also 
prepare for a naval expedition in 
February to bombard and take the 
Gallipoh Peninsula with Constantinople 
as its objective *’ 

After the Council I sent the following 
telegram on January 15 with Lord 
Fisher’s concurrence to Admiral Carden 
Your scheme was laid by the First 
Sea Lord and myself before the Cabinet 
War Council yesterday, and was approved 
m principle 

We see no difficulty m providing the 
force you require, including the Queen 
Elizabeth, by February 15 
We entirely agree with your plan of 
methodical piecemeal reduction of forts 
as the Germans did at Antwerp 
We propose to entrust this operation 
to you 

Admiral de Robeck wiU probably' be 
your second m command 
The sooner we can begin the better 
You will shortly receive the official 
instructions of the Board 
Continue to perfect your plan 


Lord Fisher approved this minute, and 
himself at a later date (February 9) 
added to the proposed fleet the two 
quasi-Dreadnought battleships, the Laid 
Nelson and the Agamemnon This was 
a great reinforcement, and involved a 
diminution to that extent m the margin 
of the Grand Fleet 


J . mwu y 13 I brought the proi 
bdore the War Council I circulal 
Admiral Carden’s telegram twenty^ 
hours beforehand to its principal me 
hers, including, of course, the Pn 
Minister and Lord Kitchener U 
Kitchener thought the plan was wo; 


* * * 


Negotiation with the French G01 eminent 


I now proceeded to open the matter 
to the French Government, with whom 
among other things the question of the 
command in the Mediterranean required 
readjustment 

I outlined our plan for forcing the 
Dardanelles and added — 


me Admiralty do not wish, m view of 
this very important operation, that any 
change in the local command m that 
portion of the Mediterranean should be 
made at the present time They hope, 
however, that the squadron of 'French 
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battleships, together with the Trench 
submarines and destroyers and the 
seaplane ship Foudrc, will co-operate 
under a French rear-admiral 

Before handing this note to the French 
naval attach^ I look care to have the 
draft formally countersigned by the 
Prime Minister, Lord Kitchener, and Sir 
Edward Grey, as well as by the First 
Sea Lord and the Chief of the Staff 
This precaution was appropriate to a 
matter of grave importance, about which 
it was essential there should be no 
subsequent misunderstanding 

I made a similar communication to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas 

Responsibilities 

It will be seen that tlic genesis of this 
plan and its elaboration were purely 
navat and professional in their character 
It was Admiral Carden and his staff 
gunnery officers who proposed the gradual 
method of piecemeal reduction by long- 
range bombardment It was Sir Henry 
Jackson and the Admiralty staff who 
embraced this idea and studied and 
approved its detail Right or wrong, it 
\\ as a Service plan Similarly the 
Admiralty orders were prepared exclu- 
sively by the Chief of the Staff and his 
assistants I outlined the resources at 
our disposal in the old battleships But 
it was the staff who proposed the addition 
of the Queen Elizabeth, with all the 
possibilities that that ship opened out 
It was the First Sea Lord who added the 
other two most powerful vessels, the 
Lord Nelson and the Agamemnon, to the 
Dardanelles Fleet At no point did lay 
or civilian interference mingle with or 
mar the integrity of a professional 
conception 

I write this not in the slightest degree 
to minimize or shift my own responsi- 
bility But this was not where it lay 


I did not and I could not make the plan 
But when it had been made by the naval 
authorities, and fashioned and endorsed 
by high technical authorities and 
approved by the First Sea Lord, I 
seized upon it and set it on the path of 
action , and thereafter espoused it 
with all my resources When others 
weakened or changed their opinion 
without adducing new reasons, I held 
them strongly to their previous decisions , 
and so m view of the general interest of 
the Allies, thrust the business steadily 
forward into actual experiment 
* * * * 

Thus is completed the account of the 
first phase m the initiation of the enter- 
prise against the Dardanelles There 
can be very little dispute about the facts 
in the face of the documents For 
twenty days the project has been under 
discussion among the leading naval 
authorities of the day, and among the 
members of the War Council At the 
Admiralty it has been the question most 
debated in our secret circle So far all 
opinions are favourable So far no 
voice has been raised and no argument 
advanced against it The writer of the 
Australian official history has thought 
it nght to epitomize the story in the 
following concluding sentence — 

“So through a Churchill’s excess of 
imagination, a layman’s ignorance of 
artillery, and the fatal power of a young 
enthusiasm to convince older and slower 
brains, the tragedy of Gallipoli was 
bom " 

It is my hope that the Australian 
people, towards whom I have always 
felt a solemn responsibility, will not rest 
content with so crude, so inaccurate, so 
incomplete and so prejudiced a judg- 
ment, but will study the facts for them- 
selves 
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D URING the middle of January un- 
easiness about our naval situation 
manifested itself in the high and secret 
circles of the Government 

Naval Uneasiness 

Sir John Jelhcoe has described m lus 
hook what he considered the exceptional 
weakness of the Grand Fleet at this 
juncture His letters to the First Sea Lord 
were filled with disquieting computations 
of the relative strength of the British and 
German navies in the event of a great 
battle Several of his Dreadnoughts 
were undergoing their normal refits, and 
two more, the Monarch and the Con- 
g neror, were temporarily disabled by a 
collision He returned to the theory 
which he had developed in the preceding 
November, that the Germans had secretly 
armed their latest battleships with much 
heavier guns But whereas in November 
the suggestion had been that four ships 
were now armed with 14-inch guns, it 
had by this tune grown to six ships and 
15-mch guns There was of course no 
possibility of such a transformation 
having taken place Our Intelligence 
had secured us identifications of these 
vessels out 0! dock and in movement at 
vanous dates which made it unbelievable 
that such enormous reconstructions could 
have been accomplished I was, how- 
eier, forced to combat these arguments 
and others equally alarming in character, 
and in particular to*set up a Committee 


under the Third Sea Lord to allay the 
apprehension that this great re-armament 
had taken place 1 

Proposal to Withdraw the Battle-cruisers 
from the Torth— Minutes 

Another request of the Commander-in- 
Chief caused me much embarrassment 
He showed himself extremely anxious 
that the battle-cruisers which had been 
stationed at the Forth should he with- 
drawn to Cromarty in order to be in 
closer relation with the mam Fleet 
This proposal, if acceded to, would have 
deprived us of the means of acting with 
any effect against a German raid upon 
our coasts, should the enemy repeat the 
experiment which he had tried on 
December 16 against Hartlepool and 
Scarborough Cromarty was as far from 
Heligoland as Scapa, and the withdrawal 
of Admiral Beatty and the battle-cruisers 
to this remote station seemed to involve 
us in unnecessary helplessness I would 
have preferred indeed that the whole 
Battle Fleet should come south to the 
Forth But if this could not yet he 
achieved, I strongly objected to the 
battle-cruisers being withdrawn from 
strategic relation with the enemy’s last 
vessels I therefore minuted to the 
First Sea Lord on January 20 

The battle-cruisers ought to be kept 
together, as then we shall always have 

Sets Appendix 
S39 
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ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR WILSON 


One of the distinguished men who rendered signal sen ices to 
thoir country on Adminlty dutj Sir Arthur Wilson is the 
subject of frequent mention in the course of the nav il side of 
Mr Churchill s mmtnc Tins fine 5ulor had a notible record 
of sen ice ashore md iflo.it He won the Victoria Cross at 
Cl Teb on Tebnnrv 39, 1884 


a force strong enough to beat the whole 
of the German fast vessels They will 
be quite out of reach for any action to 
protect the coasts of England if they go 
to Cromarty, which is the same distance 
from Heligoland as Seapa 1 therefore 
think they should not be divided or 
moved from the Forth, unless Admiral 
Beattv reports that he finds the navi- 
gational conditions dangerous The 
outer line defences of the Forth are now 
nearly completed There is a con- 
siderable force of trawlers, torpedo boats 
and submarines there under the direction 
of Admiral Lowry, who has shown him- 
self to be a most energetic and capable 
officer I see no reason why they should 


be mined m there more 
than at Cromarty, and in 
any case they ought never 
to proceed to sea without 
the channels beingproperly 
swept beforehand There 
is good seaplane protection 
at the Forth, which can be 
reinforced if necessary 
W S C 

I discussed this question 
and other matters con- 
nected with the strength 
of the Grand Fleet with 
Lord Fisher fully the oe\t 
morning, and he agreed to 
the view which I took I 
therefore minuted to the 
Chief of the Staff, on the 
afternoon of the 21st 
The battle-cruisers 
should be kept together at 
the Forth as at present, 
unless Admiral Beatty 
reports that he finds the 
navigational conditions 
dangerous Action 
accordingly 

w s c 

The Prime Munster’s 
Request 

The repercussion of these 
misgivings manifested it- 
self m the War Council , 
and on January 21 the 
Prime Minister wrote in- 
forming me that he was 
summoning a meeting of 
the War Council for the 28th and that he 
desired that Sir John Jelhcoe should be 
invited to be present I became conscious 
that adverse currents were once more 
flowing around the Admiralty I did not 
think that it was right to bring Sir John 
Jelhcoe away from his fleet to London m 
order to attend a War Council during a 
period admittedly one of stringency in our 
own strength, and during which from 
every indication enemy activity might 
well he expected I therefore decided to 
resist to the best of my ability the 
summoning of Sir John Jelhcoe to 
London, and having obtained Lord 
Fisher’s agreement I wrote on January 22 
the following letter — 
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Mr Churchill to Mr Asqmih 
January 22, 1915 
There is no similarity 
between the position and 
functions of a naval Com- 
mander-In-Chief and of a 
modem General in the field 
Military operations take a 
long time to develop and to 
carry through The situation 
changes by gradations The 
directions from the com- 
manding General are given 
by telegraph or telephone 
The larger the army the less 
direct is his contact with it, 
and the longer are the 
phases of every operation 
With the Fleet, on the other 
hand, it is nothing or every- 
thing The Grand Fleet 
has always been kept at four 
hours' notice to proceed to 
sea Sir John Jelhcoe, in 
the letter winch I read to 
you, expresses the opinion 
that he ought not to be 
more than two hours away 
from his flagship even 
during the short period of 
rest we have pressed him to 
take At any moment news 
may amve which will reqrnn 
the whole fleet to TiTCWPf 




v / — 


• e 




Before he could return to his 
Z2 r T®> ™ me my made their abortive 
attach on Yarmouth The whole fleet 
TO sent to sea without the flagship , a„d 
„ n Cnemy tended a decisive 

1 Lord F^her became First Sea J ° n £ either tiie opportunity of 
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two alarms in the last month The 37 th 
is the Emperor's birthday, and it is 
quite possible that something may be 
attempted, then 

In these circumstances, I do not feel 
justified in telegraphing to Sir John 
Jelhcoe saying, " If you think you can 
get away, do so ” He knows perfectly 
well that he ought not to leave, and we 
know well that we ought not to direct 
him to leave, unless there is a graver 
military need for his presence here than 
there is for his presence with the fleet 

I should be, of course, quite ready to 
arrange for you or Mr Balfour or Lord 
Kitchener to visit Sir John Jelhcoe and 
discuss with him any and every aspect 
of the naval war We believe that 
complete unity of thought on the main 
strategy exists between him and the 
Admiralty The most intimate relations 
of personal friendship prevail between 
Sir John Jelhcoe and the First Sea Lord , 
they write to each other every day, and 
sometimes several times a day I know 
of no reason, either personal or of policy, 
which requires external intervention, 


but if such intervention were necessary, 
it would be much more in accordance with 
the public interest and safety that mem- 
bers of the War Council should visit Sir 
John Jelhcoe than that he should be 
brought down here 
The First Sea Lord desires me to say 
that these views have his full agreement 
I must pomt out also that the 
Admiralty is not merely an adminis- 
trative Department, but is actually 
carrying on the war, and that orders are 
being issued constantly from this Office 
to ships and squadrons in immediate 
contact with the enemy At this present 
time three separate operations, two of a 
very serious nature, are bemg prepared 
by us and are imminent I hope, there- 
fore, that we may continue to be sus- 
tained by your full confidence, which has 
helped us to achieve satisfactory results 
in the first six months of the war 

The Prime Minister Agrees— 

German Deliberations 

I sent this letter over to Mr Asquith 
on the same morning by my Naval 
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Secretary, Commodore de Bartolome 
This officer, who knew ail the tacts and 
was capable of explaining them with 
the utmost lucidity and tact, succeeded 
in re-assnnng the Prime Munster, and 
returned an hour later to the Admiralty 
with this satisfactory news 


We have seen the nature of the dis* 
missions which proceeded between the 
German naval staff and the Emperor, 
and the ngorous restrictions which had 
been imposed upon the German Fleet 
In consequence of these Imperial deci 
sions, Admiral von Iogenohl arranged to 
send his most powerful battle squadron, 
the Third, consisting of the " Kaisers " 
and the " Konigs,” into the Baltic for 
training He intended, however, that 
there should first be another enterprise 
of a limited character by the Fleet m the 
North Sea 

Owing to bad weather tins enterprise 
was postponed from day to day 

Towards the middle of January 
be and the German naval staff led 
themselves to believe that a great British 
naval ofiensive was imminent They 
had heard about the dummy warships 
which were being constructed in Belfast 
and they connected these with a plan 
for running block ships into the river 
mouths of the Heligoland Bight They 
passed some days m a fever heat of 
excitement and at a high pitch of 
readiness 

On tit morning oi the totb n 
Gram seaplane, si\ty miles out from 
Helgoland, sighted 'numerous English 
slips bound upon an easterly coirs- 
raong them several battle-cruisers and 
close upon a hundred small craft" 
ThK then they thought ms the great 
blocking operation It ms, m Ja |. 

and submarine flotillas suo- 
Hf 4 fhs battle-cnnsers When 

iter coast 
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special precautions, and on the 21st 
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Baltic The contradictory and incon- 
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somly&scnbed in the German Official 
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he submitted, the following suggestions 
to the Commander-In-Chief in writing — 
" ' If the weather to-morrow remains 
as it has been this afternoon and evening, 
a causer and destroyer advance to the 
Dogger Bank would in my opinion be 
very advisable No special preparations 
are needed , an order issued to-morrow 
morning to the Senior Officer, Scouting 
Forces, would be sufficient 
" ' Proceed out at night, arrive in the 
forenoon, return m the evening ' 

" Admiral von Ingenohl,” says the 
German historian, “ at once realized that 
this proposal was in contradiction to the 
guiding lines just laid down, and he made 
the following marginal note — 

" ‘ I should prefer it if such advances 
were made only when the Fleet can 
proceed m company Unfortunately 
this is impossible at the moment ’ ” 
Nevertheless he gave his consent 
“At 1025 the next morning the 
following order was sent to Rear- 
Admiral von Hipper by Wireless Tele- 


“ When > “ 

" To-night We have just got time 
to get Beatty there ” 

We sent successively at brief intervals 
the following telegrams — 

Admit aliy to Commodore (T), 1 Harwich 

Negative plan Z All your destroyers 
and light cruisers will be wanted to-mght 
Negative sending destroyers to Sheemess 
for escort 

Admiralty to Vice-Admiral “Lion,” 
Rosyth 

Get ready to sail at once with all 
battle-cruisers and light cruisers and 
sea-going destroyers Further orders 
follow 

Admiralty to Commander-in-Chief Grand 
Fleet 

First, Second and Fourth Battle 
Squadrons, cruisers and light cruisers 
should be ready to sail after dark this 
evening 

Fixing the British Rendezvous 


graphy — 

“ * First and Second Scouting Groups, 
Senior Officer of Destroyers and two 
flotillas to be selected by the Senior 
Officer Scoutmg Forces are to recon- 
noitre the Dogger Bank They are to 
leave harbour this evening after dark 
and to return to-morrow evening after 
dark ’ ” 


Sir Arthur Wilson’s News 
On the 23rd Lord Fisher, who in spite 
of several divergences of view which will 
be dealt with later, had been very staunch 
and good to me over the Jelhcoe incident, 
was laid up with a cold I therefore 
visited him at Archway House, which 
adjoins the Admiralty buildings We 
had a long and pleasant talk over our 
various problems It was nearly noon 
when I regained my room m the 
Admiralty I had hardly sat down 
when the door opened quickly and m 
marched Sir Arthur Wilson unannounced 
He looked at me intently, and there was 
a glow in his eye Behind him came 
Oliver with charts and compasses 
" Fust Lord, these fellows are coming 
out again ” 


This done, Sir Arthur explained briefly 
the conclusions which he had formed 
from the intercepted German message 
which our cryptographers had translated, 
and from other intelligence of which he 
was a master All the German fast 
vessels were putting to sea at dark, and 
a raid upon the British coast was clearly 
to be expected My companions then 
addressed themselves to fixing the 
rendezvous for the various British forces 
The chart and the compass circles 
showed in a moment that only Beatty 
from the Forth and Tyrwhitt from 
Harwich could intercept the Germans 
before they could strike and escape 
The Grand Fleet could not reach the 
scene till the next afternoon, nor could 
any ships stationed at Cromarty There 
was, however, just time for Beatty and 
Tyrwhitt to join forces at daylight near 
the Dogger Bank * 

Wilson and Oliver had already draw 
on the chart, with what afterwards 
proved to be almost exact accuracy, 
the probable lme of the enemy s course, 

1 The officer commanding the rjojjjj 
Commodore Tahiti w- .ffie, “offor 
parlance Commodore oiTorgeao&. o 
Short, *' Commodore (T) Simimny , 
Captain of Ssfomanneswascalled Captain ( ) 
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Photo Rtnari 


THE GERMAN BATTLE-CRUISER MOLTKE 

Launched at Hamburg m 1911 the Mollke had a speed of 27 knots and mounted ten n-mch, 
twelve 5 9 inch and twelve smaller guns She took part in the action of the Dogger Bank under 
Admiral von Hipper She survived this action and was m commission throughout the war but 
being one of the German ships surrendered at Scapa Flow under the terms of the Peace Treaty, 
was sent to the bottom by her own crew 


missing him if the weather became thick , 
and remembering what had happened 
on December 16, this last possibility 
seemed a veiy serious one Thus the 
rendezvous was fixed for 7 the next 
morning the 24th, in 55 0 13' North, 3" 12' 
East, 7 e 180 miles from Heligoland and 
almost in a lme drawn from Heligoland 
to the Firth of Forth 1 

The following telegram was sent to 
the Commander-in-Chief with the Grand 
Fleet at Scapa, to Admiral Bradford 
with the Third Battle Squadron, to 
Admiral Beatty with the battle-cruisers 
at Rosyth, and to Commodore Tyrwhitt 
with the light cruisers and destroyers at 
Harwich 2 

“ Four German battle-cruisers, six 
light cruisers and twenty-two destroyers 
will sail this evening to scout on Dogger 
Bank, probably returning to-morrow 
evening All available battle-cruisers, 
light cruisers, and destroyers from Rosyth 
should proceed to a rendezvous in 55 0 

1 The attention of the reader is directed to 
the Map and Plan facing p 544 

" This telegram has already been published 
in Mr Filson Young s account of this action, 
With the Battle Ci insets, p 174 


13' N , 3 0 12' E , arriving at 7 0 a m 
to-morrow Commodore (T) js to pro- 
ceed with all available destroyers and 
light cruisers from Harwich to join 
Vice-Admiral Lxon, at 7 0 a m at above 
rendezvous If enemy is sighted by 
Commodore (T) while crossing their line 
of advance, they should be attacked 
Wireless] T[elegraphy] is not to be used 
unless absolutely necessary Telegram 
has been sent to Commander-m-Chief 
Home Fleet , Vice-Admiral Lton , Vice- 
Admiral Third Battle Squadron, and 
Commodore (T) ” 

Lord Fisher Concurs — Suspense 
Nearly an hour had passed in these 
calculations and discussions, and mean- 
while the First Sea Lord was still unaware 
of what was taking place I therefore 
asked Sir Arthur Wilson and the Chief 
of the Staff to take the charts and the 
draft telegram over to Archway House, 
and unless there was any difference of 
opinion, to despatch it forthwith Lord 
Fisher was quite content with the 
decisions which were proposed, and 
action was taken accordingly 
The reader may imagine the tense 
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feelings with which the long hours of the 
afternoon and evening were loaded 
We shared our secret with none That 
night I attended a dinner which the 
French Ambassador was giving to 
Monsieur Millerand, then Minister of 
War and m London on a mission of 
consequence One felt separated from 
the distinguished company who gathered 
there, by a film of isolated knowledge 
and overwhelming inward preoccupation 
In December we had hardly credited our 
sources of information All was un- 
certain It had even seemed probable 
that nothing would occur Now with 


that experience wrought into one's being 
only one thought could reign — battle at 
dawn' Battle for the first time in 
history between mighty super-Drcad- 
nought ships ' And there was added a 
thrilling sense of a Beast of Prey moving 
stealthily forward hour by hour towards 
the Trap 

* * * * 

We were afoot the next morning while 
it was still dark, and Fisher, Wilson, 
Oliver and I were all in the War Room 
when daylight began to grow out of doors 
The ordinary night staff of the various 
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departments were still at their posts 
Suddenly, ruth the sureness of destiny 
and the punctuality of a parade, a tele- 
gram intercepted 'from the Fleet was 
laid before us It was from the 1st 
Light Cruiser Squadron to the Lion 
(Beatty) and the Iron Duke (Jelhcoe) 
(Sent 7 30 am Receded 8 iam) 

“ Urgent Enemy in sight Lat 54° 
54' N , Long 3° 30' E Steering East 
Consisting of battle-cruisers and cruisers, 
number unknown " 

And two minutes later — 

“Urgent Lat 55 0 24' N, Long 
4 0 15' E Enemy in sight consisting of 
cruisers and destroyers, battle-cruisers, 
light cruisers, steering between South- 
east and South ’* 

So once again it had all come true 1 
There can be few purely mental 
experiences more charged with cold 
excitement than to follow, almost from 
minute to minute, the phases of a great 
naval action from the silent rooms of the 
Admiralty Out on blue water in the 
fighting ships amid the stunning detona- 
tions of the cannonade, fractions of the 
event unfold themselves to the corporeal 
ej e There is the sense of action at its 
highest , there is the wrath of battle , 
there is the intense, self-effacing, physical 
or mental toil But in Whitehall only 
the clock ticks, and quiet men enter with 
quick steps laying slips of pencilled paper 
before other men equally silent who 
draw lines and scribble calculations, and 
point with the finger or make bnef 
subdued comments Telegram succeeds 
telegram at a few minutes' interval as 
they are picked up and decoded, often 
in the wrong sequence, frequently of 
dubious import, and out of these a 
picture always flickering and changing 
rises in the mind, and imagination strikes 
out around it at every stage flashes of 
hope or fear 

Daybreak at the Admiralty- 
Progress of the Action 

tst Light Cruiser Squadron to Commander- 
in-Chief 

[Sent 8am Received 8 20 a m ) 
Enemy's ships have altered course 
toNC 


“ Lion ” to Commander-vi-Chicf 
{Sent 8 30 a m Receded 8 37 a m ) 
Enemy sighted consisting four battle- 
cruisers, four light cruisers, destroyers 
number unknown, bearing S 61 E 
ri miles My position Lat 54 0 50' N , 
Long 3°37'E CourseS 40 E z6 knots’ 
Commando -111-Chief to 3 ri Battle 
Squadron 

(Seiif 9am Received 9 18 a m ) 
Steer towards Heligoland 

Commodore Tyrwlntt to Commander- 
in-Chief 

(i Sent 95am Received 9 27 a m ) 

1st Flotilla and 3rd Flotilla are astern 
of battle-cruisers 2 miles 

Commander-in-Chief to 3rd Battle 
Squadron 

{Sent 9 20 a m Received 9 28 a m ) 
Act to support 1st Battle Cruiser 
Squadron 

“ Lion ” to Commander-tn-Chtef 
{Sent 9 30 a m Received 9 48 a m ) 
Am engaging enemy battle-cruisers 
Range 16,000 yards 
is/ Light Cruiser Squadron to " Lion " 
(Sent 10 8 a m Received, 10 18 a m ) 
Enemy detached one rearmost battle- 
cruiser Am driven off 
1 si Light Cruiser Squadron to " Lion " 
{Sent 10 21 am Received 10 27 a m ) 
Am keeping touch with enemy 
isl Light Cruiser Squadron to Commandcr- 
m-Chief and " Lion " 

{Sent 10 15 a m Received 1059 ami 
Enemy’s airships E S E 
We had not heard the Lion speak for 
nearly an hour and a half, during the 
whole of winch period presumably she 
and the First Battle Cruiser Squadron 
were in full battle Evidently Sir John 
Jelhcoe also felt the weight of this 
oppressive silence 

Commandcr-i n-Chief to " Lion " 

(Sen/ mam Received by Admiralty 
119 am) 

Arc you in action ? 
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Another twenty minutes' silence, 
seeming much longer, ensued Then 
at last at II 37 came in the following 
message not from the Lton or the Fust 
Battle Cruiser Squadron, but from the 
Senior Officer commanding the Second 
Battle Cruiser Squadron to the Com- 
mander-m-Chief — 

" Heavy engagement with enemy 
battle-cruisers Lat 54* 19' N , Long 
5° 05' E ’’ 

Some one said, " Moore is reporting , 
evidently the Lton is knocked oat ’* 
Across my mind there rose a purely 
irrelevant picture I thought of the 
Memorial Services I had so often attended 
in Westminster Abbey the crowd and 
uniforms, the coffin with the Union Jack, 
the searching music, Beatty l That 
vision at least was not true , but, alas, 
too true indeed, “ The Lton knocked 
out ” 

* * * * 

Daybreak to the Dogger Bank- 
Contact with the Enemy 

It is time to escape from the tense 
atmosphere of the War Room and watch 
the squadrons on blue water 
When the first light of the clear 
winter s morning shone on a calm sea. 
Admiral Beatty with his five battle- 
cruisera (Lton, Tiger, Princess Royal, 
New Zealand and Indomitable) and four 
fight cruisers reached the rendezvous 
en minutes later he sighted Commodore 
Tjrwhitt in the Arethusa with seven of 

*h!hn teS tfc U ” class dEstro 3 ’ <:ra . con- 
shtatag the van of the Harwich face, 

rad almost simultaneously there came 

Moi™. 0 J k fh * r flnt Tta Atiwu, 
following the Commodore as fast as 

a ffllJes ' stance, with 
the Undaunted and twenty-eight more 
destroyers of the First and Third Flotillas 
mto contact with Ata von 
fte SeydUtz, Mollke 

acfompkied ty 

S5«353 


lines of advance met almost at a single 
point 

We have seen the causes that led to 
Admiral von Hipper’s excursion As 
day broke his ships were spread in line 
abreast on a considerable front, searching 
no doubt for British fishing vessels and 
light patrol forces What followed is 
extremely simple The moment the 
German Commander discovered himself 
in the presence of numerous British 
warships, including the battle-cruisers, 
his decision was taken He collected his 
ships, turned completely round, and ran 
for home with the utmost possible 
despatch Meanwhile Admiral Beatty, 
working up his speed with equal zeal, 
had already passed somewhat to the 
southward of the Germans, and by 
8 o'clock was steaming on a parallel 
course about fourteen miles behind them 
A tremendous race of all the fastest 
vessels in the two navies now began 
Because of the danger of the retreating 
enemy dropping mines behind him, all the 
Bntish vessels avoided his actual wake. 
Commodore Goodenough and his four 
light cruisers keeping slightly to the 
north, Tyrwhitt with his whole force of 
destroyers and cruisers keeping slightly 
to the south, and the Bntish battle- 
cruisers further southward still 

In pursuit on land the battlefield is 
stationary and the troops move , m a 
stem chase at sea the ships alter their 

Z ery graduaU y- while 
the battlefield rushes past as fast as a 

fh KE f „ gaUo P In «“» Posture 
therefore, all partus to tire event con- 
bnaed for a spell Meanwhile the speed 

the Bntish battle-cruisers developed 

thafurevw md “ S °° n bccaiIIe e ™i“t 
Admiral Beatty aisuaM " 

mnm 
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The distance between the rearmost 
Germans and the leading British ships 
was now diminishing steadily So great 
was the speed of the Super-Dreadnoughts 
that the destroyers could barely hold 
their own with them As the event had 
fallen, at the moment of contact Tyrwhitt 
and his forty vessels were pursuing a 
course which led between the hostile 
battle-cruiser squadrons This was in- 
convenient, because by advancing and 
drawing abreast of the battle-cruisers — 
as did the fast " M " boats — they would 
obstruct their view with enormous clouds 
of smoke On the other hand, at the 
pace at which all were going, it was not 
possible to shift them to the southern 
flank where they could have pressed 
ahead at a minimum of 27 knots To 
fall back behind the British battle- 
cruisers and to turn off obliquely would 
have thrown them out of the hunt for 
good and all They were therefore not 
able to overtake and head off the enemy, 
and remained somewhat shut in slightly 
astern of and inside the Bntish battle- 
cruiser line 


The Lion Opens Fire 

About 9 o’clock the Lion opened fire 1 
Up to 1914 the greatest range for battle 
practice had been 10,000 yards In the 
spring of that yeai I had ordered an 
experimental firing at 14,000 yards, 
when to universal astonishment con- 
siderable accuracy was immediately 
attained But this lesson had not been 
digested when the war broke out Now 
in the first action between super- 
Dreadnought ships, the pursuers spon- 
taneously opened fire at the hitherto 
unprecedented range of 20,000 yards 
The second shot passed over the Blucher, 
and the lion now began a deliberate fire 
upon this ship As the range gradually 
shortened, the Tiger and the Princess 
Royal joined in, and hits upon the 
Blinker were almost immediately 
observed At a quarter-past mne the 
Germans replied 

The Lion now reached out after the 


• 1 have followed in the 
tm en bv the official historian modified by the 
& Corner « 

eye-witness m the iorctop oi tiM s wot and 
conectcd and supplemented by other first-hand 
information 


Detjjhnger, while the Tiget and the 
Princess Royal continued firing upon 
the Bhtchei The fire became effec- 
tive on both these two German ships 
The third salvo hit the Blucher on the 
water-line, reducing her speed , the 
fourth wrought tremendous damage, 
disabling two after-turrets and between 
200 and 300 men At 935, the New 
Zealand having come into range of the 
Blucher, Admiral Beatty signalled his 
ships to engage their opposite numbers, 
ship for ship, he him self firing at the 
German flagship, Seydlitz, which was 
leading the retreat The first shell of 
the Lion that hit the Seydhlz at over 
17,000 yards range inflicted fearful 
damage, shattering her stern and wreck- 
ing both her rear turrets " The entire 
gun crews of both turrets,” wrote 
Admiral Scheer, " perished very quickly , 
the flames rose above the turrets as high 
as a house ” 


German Concentration against the iron 

Meanwhile, however, the enemy had 
also begun to hit Owing to a misunder- 
standing of her oiders, the Tiger, as well 
as the Lion, was firing upon the Seydlitz 
and missing her badly The Princess 
Royal was rightly engaging the Der- 
jjhnger , the New Zealand, the Blucher , 
and the Indomitable was not within 
range Thus the Mollkc was free from 
all attack and able to fire undisturbed on 
the Lion 1 All the three leading German 
ships concentrated their fire upon the 
Lion, and for the next hour and a half 
this noble vessel, hurled forward at her 
utmost speed, carried the dauntless flag 
of the Admiral into the teeth of the storm 
The sea rose in mighty fountains alt 
around her, which fell in hundreds of tons 

upon her deck The splinters from shells 

bursting close alongside filled the air with 
fragments From half-past nine on* 
wards she was repeatedly struck A 
little before ten her foremost turret was 
smashed m and one of its guns disabled 
k few minutes later her armour was 
pierced by an ii-mcli shell At 10 lb 

* The Official Naval History has by mistake 
interchanged the Moltke and t c $ E 
According to the German accounts it is clear 
that the Volthe was the ship running ircc 
that she alone had no antagonist and no 
casualties 



Plwte Imperial ll'ar l/Mrn 

GERMAN BVTTLE CRUISER DLRmiNGER 
Another of the ships of Admiral a on Hipper s squadron present at the action of the Dogger Bank 
With the iUofffce and the Seydht: the Derffhngcr was hotlj engaged by Admiral Beatty's ship 
the Lion but when the British flagship, disabled was forced to fall out of the line, the German 
ships profiting by the temporary confusion which arose from the sudden cessation of direction, 
succeeded in making good their escape 





— <. , THE Germa n battle-cruiser seydutz ffnal,i '" rV ’ ae,w 

port^tt°iaHE? e S’* 3 escaped, at the Hogget 

at Scapa Fla, J ’ I9, 9’ ™ iy her cn™ 
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THE LAST s 

One of the most wonderful photographs taken m the course of the whole war this remaAab 
plunge Hundreds of men can be seen swarming on the side of the doomed craiser borne 
discipline was maintained to the last The bell used to call the ship s company to dwn* 
the Blucher, with three more for the Kaiser, and, after singing Die Wacbt am Rhein “* 
enemy as they could pickup, but of bar crewoine 
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TIE BLLCHER 


Phelt Bail Man 


picture shows the last moments of the Bhtcher as heeling over she is about to take her final 
already in the icy water of the North Sea Trom accounts subsequently given by survivors 
rang for the last time and the men assembled as best they conld Three cheers were giv en for 
were given permission to leave the ship Boats from the British ships saved as many of the 
twelve hundred more than nine hundred pensbed 
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two I2~inch shells from the Dcrffiinger 
struck her — one piercing the armour, 
bursting behind it and flooding several 
compartments , the other driving in an 
armoured plate below the water-line 

The Admiral, disdaining the conning 
tower and standing with his stag upon 
the open bridge, continued to drive his 
flagship forward at her extreme speed, 
which was not yet impaired, zigzagging 
fiom time to time to spoil the accuracy 
of the enemy's fire Hie situation was 
favourable None of our battle-cruisers 
had been seriously damaged, and the 
Indomitable was available to deal with 
any wounded enemy ships The critical 
period of the act ion was now approaching 

The Lion Crippled 

At io 22 Admiral Beatty finding his 
ships greatly hampered by smoke inter- 
ference, ordered the battle-cruisers to 
" Form on a Line of Bearing N N W /’* 
and to proceed at their utmost speed 
His intention was to avoid the smoke and 
splashes and bring the rear of his 
squadron into closer action with the 
enemy, who had formed on a Line of 
Bearing to Port of the Seydhlz The 
German flotillas by altering their course 
to starboard threatened to draw him 
across their wake, i e into water where 

1 *• Line of Bearing ” is an Echelon formation 
thus — 



their mines and torpedoes might be 
encountered This Parthian menace 
forced Admiral Beatty to desist from 
his closing movement, and to resume his 
parallel course under a tremendous fire 

The Blucher was now burning and falling 
out of the German line , and at io 45 
Admiral Beatty ordered his rearmost 
ship, the Indomitable, which was some 
distance astern but rapidly overhauling 
the Blucher, to “ Attack the enemv 
breaking away to the Northward," 
meaning thereby the Bhtchet He made 
further efforts to close, but at 1052 
while in the hottest action, with the 
Seydkiz, the Moltke and the Dcrffltnger, 
the I ion, which had already received 
fourteen hits, was suddenly struck in a 
spot vital to her speed and fatal, as it 
proved, to our complete victory Her 
port engine failed, she listed 10 degrees 
and her speed sank in a few minutes to 
15 knots 

At this moment (1045) when the 
Lion was falling out of the hue, and the 
Tiger, the Pmicess Royal and New 
Zealand were drawing swiftly past her, 
the wash of a periscope on the starboard 
bow was reported from the Lion's foretop 
to Admiral Beatty, and seen by both the 
Admiral and his staff German sub- 
marines were, as we now know, actually 
in this area at the time To avoid this 
new danger by a quick manoeuvre, he 
ordered the whole squadron to turn 
8 points to port together, 1 e across the 
rear of the enemy and at right angles to 
his own previous course 

This movement was intended to be of 
the briefest duration, and four minutes 
later the Admiral modified it by the 
signal * 'Course North East '* Matters now, 
however, passed completely beyond his 
control The Lion was falling far astern 
of her consorts Her wireless had been 
shot away, her searchlights were smashed, 
and only two signal halyards were left 
Thus at this crisis when the great vessels, 
fnend and foe, were shearing through 
the water at nearly 30 miles an hour 
and, once deflected, were altering their 
relationship in space every second, the 
Lion, carrying m Admiral Beatty the 
whole spirit and direction of the battle, 
was crippled and almost dumb Her 
last two signals were " Attack the rear 
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of the enemy," and then as a parting 
injunction, “ Keep closer to the enemy 
Repeat the signal the Admiral is now 
making ” But the signal flags blowing 
end on were difficult to read and none 
of the battle-cruisers took in the final 
order 

Rear-Admiral Moore in Command 

It was at this juncture and in these 
circumstances that Rear-Admiral Moore, 
whose flag was flying in the Neat Zealand, 
now third in the line, succeeded to the 
command He was an officer whose 
distinguished abilities had made him 
invaluable as Third Sea Lord during 
the greater part of my tenure at the 
Admiralty He had earnestly desired a 
sea command adequate to his rank and 
services His wish had been accorded, 
and now almost at once Fortune pre- 
sented herself to him in mocking and 
dubious guise He was not certain at 
first that he had succeeded to the 
command It was never formally trans- 
ferred He did not know why Admiral 
Beatty had suddenly turned so sharply 
to the north No hostile submarines 
had been reported to him 

The signal " Attack the rear of the 
enemy " was hoisted by the Lton before 
the compass signal " Course North East ” 
had beenhauled down Both signals were 
therefore read byall the battle-cruisers as 
one, and this was interpreted by Rear- 
35 3 dlrect 0rder *0 
Wh,rh n S e n r u m and IS0lated 

which actually bore north-east from him 
atthat moment Neither Admiral Moore 
the ^-cruisers ever 
received the signal " Keep closer to the 
He t i erefore su£fe red the 2W 
shl P' to contmue on & 

of^iT V^ 83136 misc °nstruction 

Admiral Beatty’s orders wbn-fi eh 
had mdependetitly sustained He gave 
™ ? rder ™y tod untd a 51 uLlv 

Seta? a' ter MennutlS 

Tte &ntag « the Bfcrfer 

c™ser S ceased fh J 0 „ 

Germans, and beea ntn r,rl 1 refreatu g 


wreck, was being engaged by the light 
cruisers and the “ M 1 ' destroyers At 
ten minutes past twelve the Batcher, 
fighting with desperate courage to the 
last, rolled over and sank beneath the 
waves Of her crew of nearly twelve 
hundred men, two hundred and fifty 
were picked up by the British destroyers 
and light cruisers , and more would 
have been saved, but for the intervention 
of a German seaplane which dropped its 
bombs indiscriminately on the drowning 
Germans and the British rescuers Mean- 
while Admiral von Hipper, delivered by 
a smgle fateful shot from almost certain 
destruction, continued to make off at his 
best speed towards Heligoland, then 
eighty miles away, two out of his three 
remaining ships burning fiercely, cum- 
bered with wTeckagc and crowded with 
dead and wounded Thus for the second 
time, when already in the jaw s of destruc- 
tion, the German Battle Cruiser Squadron 
escaped 

Severe Tests 

In the opinion of his professional 
superiors at the Admiralty Rear-Admiral 
Moore had warrant for what lie did or 
did not do He had not departed from 
a strict interpretation ol the actual 
orders taken m by his ships These 
orders, uncorrected by the receipt of 
the final signal, " Keep closer to the 
enemy, seemed to suggest that some 
reason unknown to Rear-Admiral Moore 
had led the most daring of our naval 
leaders to break off the action It is 
not easy to fix the precise moment, while 
" aS x dr , oppm S ^tem, when the 
command actually passed to him 1j ie 
greater his confidence in Admiral Beattv 

S Z™ wo,lld bc t0 ® ,,me 

cteLitZ 0 , ln, p ress " e to 

the course across the enerm * s 
rear would appear ^ 
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different conditions But on the sea no 
chance returns The enemy disappears 
for months and the battle is over The 
Admiral’s orders uttered from minute to 
minute are recorded for ever in the log- 
book of every vessel engaged The great 
ships, unless their mechanism ceases to 
function, obey punctually and inexorably 
the directions they receive from the 
human will The course and speed of 
every vessel at every moment are 
recorded The value of every vessel 
sunk is known Their names are 
published The charts and compasses 
are produced, and with almost exact 
accuracy the position and movement of 
every ship can be fixed in relation to 
every other The battlefield is flat and 
almost unvarying Exact explanations 
can be required at every point, and the 
whole intense scene can be reconstructed 
and analysed in the glare of history 
This should always be borne in mind in 
forming judgments 

* * * * 

While these grave matters had so 


decided themselves, Admiral Beattv far 
astern and believing the chase was being 
continued, had resolved to quit the 
wounded Lion and, hoisting Ins flag upon 
the destroyer Attack, hastened forward 
to overtake the battle Instead, some- 
what after noon lie met his ships coming 
back towards him In the first bitter- 
ness at learning that the rest of the 
enemy had escaped he ordered the chase 
to be resumed, although there was now 
no chance of its succeeding Twenty or 
thirty precious minutes had been lost, 
and with them twenty or thirty thousand 
yards This was irretrievable And 
realizing that further pursuit was useless, 
he turned back and steered towards the 
Lion to make provision for her safety 
and return to the Forth 
The condition of the Lion seemed for 
some time critical her speed fell to 
8 knots, her list increased, and senous 
anxiety arose Her engines finally 
became incapable of steaming at all 
She w as taken in tow by the Indomitable, 
and in this fashion began her long, slow 
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and dangerous return to the Forth 
Sixty destroyers under Commodore 
Tyrwhitt surrounded her m ceaseless 
evolutions, protecting her from torpedo 
or submarine attack all through the 
night of the 24th and through the 25th 
“If submarines are seen,” ordered the 
Commodore, “ shoot and ram them 
without regard to your neighbours’’ 
At daylight on the 26th the Lion, amid 
cheering crowds, was brought safely to 
anchor at Ro«yth 

* * * * 

My Letter to the Prime Minister of 
January 24 

After the action had been finally 
broken off I sent a messenger by motor- 
car with the following letter to the 
Prime Minister who was at Walmer — 
Mr Churchill to Mr Asquith 
January 24, 1915, 3 45 pm 
This morning Beatty, with 5 battle- 
cruisers and a superior force of light 


cruisers and destroyers, met Detffitnger, 
SeyiUtz, Moltke, and Bhtcher with light 
cruisers and destroyers m the middle 
of the North Sea The Germans ran 
for home immediately, and a fierce 
pursuit ensued, producing a severe 
action between the battle-cruisers on 
both sides 

The Lion is damaged, but is returning 
home at 12 knots Beatty has shifted 
his flag to the Pmicess Royal 

The Bhtcher {15,500 tons, 25* knots), 
practically a battle-cruiser, though with 
12 8 2-inch guns and 880 men, 1 [is] 
sunk Two other German battle-cruisers 
reported seriously injured Deserting 
the Bhtcher, the Germans managed to 
make good their escape into their own 
torpedo area where we thought better 
not to follow 

I have no details so far of the destroyer 
and hght-cruiser fighting, but Meleor, 
one of our destroyers, is reported 

1 She actually had nearly i.aoo men on 
board 
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When Admiral Beatty learned to 

temporary repair, he summoned the dratroycr and litvrng t n Jf,** ,m 

Oi the crippled L ion 



the action of the dogger bank 



This oholoRrapb taken a short time before that given on PP 552 and 553. sne 
p S P crulSer ablaze and crippled shortly before she began to turn over 


and 553, shows the ill-fated 


damaged, and I am hopeful that some 
business has been done Our ships are 
now returning 

This action gives us a good line for 
judging the results of a general battle 
It may be roughly said that we should 
probably fight 6 to 4 at the worst, 
whereas to-day was 5 to 4 Bludter is 
a heavy loss to the German cruiser 
fleet— she was only five years old 
I am very grateful to you for not 
pressing me about Jelhcoe 
Late that night came his answer 
back — 

Mr Asquith to Mr Churchill 

Sunday 

I think this news very good and 
congratulate you heartily 

* * * * 

Proposal to Base the Grand Fleet 
on the Torth 

The result of the engagement con- 
firmed and fortified my own convictions 
of the great strength of the British line 
of battle, and m particular of the ships 
armed with the 13 5-inch guns But 
while the strength of the Fleet was 
pro\ed to be satisfactory, its strategic 
station Mas also proved to be too remote 
But for the fact that the battle-cruisers 
had been held at the Forth against the 


wishes of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Germans would have raided the British 
coasts with impunity Nothing but 
Tyrwhitt and his light cruisers and 
flotillas could have caught them, and 
these* would have been easily repulsed 
and seriously handled in a daylight 
action by the forces which the Germans 
sent to sea 

At the moment of contact with the 
enemy the Grand Fleet was nearly 150 
miles to the northward It was com- 
pletely out of relation and could not, 
unless the fight moved towards it, have 
come into action that day The only 
support which was available for Admiral 
Beatty was the Third Battle Squadron 
Had the German High Sea Fleet been at 
sea to sustain its fast forces, we should 
have been powerless to strike, if not 
indeed in serious danger of being struck 
I therefore, as soon as we could appreciate 
the results of the battle, addressed the 
following letter to the Commander-m- 
Chief — 

My Letter to Sir John Jellicoe of 
January 26 

Mr Churchill to Sir John Jelhcoe 
January 26, 1915 

I wish you to consider moving your 
base from Scapa Flow to the Firth of 
Forth The Firth of Forth is specified 
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in your War Orders as your principal 
fuelling base It is a strongly defended 
port It has many facilities which are 
lacking at Scapa The inner line of anti- 
submarine defences has been completed 
and is thoroughly satisfactory , the 
outer line is almost completed , and the 
Oxcars, Inch Michery, and Inch Colm 
islets are defended with guns and lights 
There is therefore ample room for your 
whole fleet In order to get full security, 
we require a greater concentration of our 
resources If you came South and 
joined all your trawlers and defensive 
flotillas to those already at the Forth it 
would be possible to keep an area at 
least 40 miles from May Island absolutely 
swept and secured 

Admiral Lowry has shown himself to 
be a thoroughly competent officer , and 
with the large numbers of protective and 
scouting vessels which would then be 
available, as well as a large supply of sea- 
planes, your exits and entrances could be 
made safer than at Scapa Scapa should, 
of course, be kept up on a reduced scale, 
occupied by the 10th Battle Squadron, 1 
and watched by a few destroyers and 
trawlers from Cromarty Cromarty 
would remain as at present We would 
endeavour to bnng the Medway floating 
dock to Rosyth, and gather a regular 
repairing staff there This would help 
jou in refits 

You would then have under your hand 
three flotillas of the First Fleet, com- 
prising 63 seagoing destroyers , your 
present 29 and “ Oak," less 8 , Admiral 
Lowry’s 7 destroyers and 12 evcoastals 
—a total of 103 destroyers You would 
have your own 84 trawlers and mine- 
sweepers, 8 yachts, and 8 motor boats 
added to Admiral Lowry’s 61 trawlers 
and minesweepers, 7 yachts, and 13 
motor boats , and we could concentrate 
at least 30 mine-sweeping trawlers from 
Charlton’s general force, to make a total, 
if necessary, of over 200 organized small 
craft to watch, picket, and sweep the 
approaches Besides this, there are 
Lowry’s 8 submarines I could put 20 
seaplanes at your disposal In fact, 
it seems to me certain that you could 
be made as safe and comfortable at the 
Forth as the Germans are in the Elbe, 

1 The dummy battleships 


while the sweeping outwards for mines 
and picketing against submarines and 
minelayers would be far more thoroughly 
earned out in this limited area than at 
present It would also be easy to devise 
a system of defensive minefields which 
would keep the enemy at a distance, but 
through which we could easily pass 
The strategic advantages are too 
obvious to require enlarging upon You 
would have your four battle squadrons 
united It has now been decided to 
strengthen greatly the minefield north 
of the Straits of Dover so as to close that 
channel effectively to heavy ships 
When this is done, the 5th Battle 
Squadron (two “ Lord Nelsons '* and 
six " Formidables ”) will be moved to 
the Humber, and join the 1st Cruiser 
Squadron and patrol flotillas there 
The Harwich Striking Force, although 
seriously weakened by the withdrawal 
of the First Flotilla, will comprise five 
" Arethusas," and all the " L ’’ and the 
“ M ” class destroyers, together with the 


overseas submarines 
With both these forces, youv-ould be m 
close relation and would be able to give a 
greater personal direction to the opera- 
tions than is possible while you remain at 
such a distance from the scene of action 
All this is of course in the future , but 
if the change could be made in the next 
month or six weeks, it seems to me that 
on every ground great advantages would 
be secured Your fleet would be not 
less safe and more efficient, and the 
strategic situation, whether for the 
attack of the enemy or for the defence 
of this country, would be vastly improved 
I send you a copy of a project 1 which 
we are considering here for the reorgani- 
zation of the battle and light enusers 
which will greatly strengthen the force 
at your disposal It embodies the 
principle of scouting groups, any two ot 
which are capable of meeting the whole 
fast forces of the enemy 
I have never said or thought that you 
are too lavish with your refits , though 
I think that sometimes during critical 

periods it is well to suspend them Also 

I hope that for the present the ships wffi 
stay as much as possible in harbour so 
as to reduce wear and tear to a minimum 
» The Battle Cruiser Fleet 
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engaging with equality Still I think it Beatty had become Commander-In-Chief, 
would be bad management on our part that the Grand Fleet was based on the 
if jour superiority was not much nearer Firth of Forth 
six to four than five to four, even under * * * * 


the worst conditions 

Effects of the Victory at Home 
and Abroad 

Onecannotnow dispute the advantages 
of moving the Grand Fleet to the Forth 
It would have taken four or five months 
to prepare the new base and its defences 
in a satisfactory way My representa- 
tions were, however, unsuccessful, and 
after correspondence which extended 
over six weeks I found myself compelled 
to minute on March 3 — 

The Coramander-m-Chief’s view must 
prevail, and in consequence I consider 
that the land defences of Scapa should 
immediately be begun on an emergency 
but serai-permanent, scale 1 A regular 
system of guns and lights on shore 
should be devised Store bouses, jetties 
and other conveniences should be taken 
in hand, and provision made for the 
comfort and recreation of the Fleet I 
should be glad if the Third Sea Lord 

1 Up to thjs date all the defences •acre 
floating 


The victory of the Dogger Bank 
brought for the time being abruptly to 
an end the adverse movement against 
my administration of the Admiralty, 
winch had begun to gather Con- 
gratulations flowed in from everv side, 
and we enjoyed once again an adequate 
measure of prestige The sinking of the 
Bluckr and the flight, after heavy 
injuries, of the other German ships was 
accepted as a solid and indisputable 
result The German Emperor was con- 
firmed in the gloomy impressions he bad 
sustained after the action of August z8, 
1914 All enterprise in the German 
Admiralty was again effectually quelled, 
and apart from submarine warfare a 
period of nearly fifteen months halcyon 
calm reigned over the North Sea and 
throughout Home Waters The neutral 
world accepted the event as a decisive 
proof of British supremacy at sea and 
even at home the Admiralty felt the 
benefit in a sensible increase of confidence 
and goodwill 
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SECOND THOUGHTS AND FINAL DECISION 

Progress of the Dardanelles Plan— Change m Lord Fisher's View— Minute from First 
Lord to Lord Fisher— Lord Fisher's Memorandum of January 25, 1915— The Russian 
Reply about the Dardanelles— My Memorandum of January 27— Increasing Strength 
of the Grand Fleet— Functions of the Navy— Interview with the Prime Minister— 
The War Council of January 28— Lord Fishers Behaviour— His Final Consent- 
The Passive Hypothesis 


U P to about January 20 there seemed 
to be unanimous agreement in 
favour of the naval enterprise against 
the Dardanelles War Office, Foreign 
Office, Admiralty seemed by their repre- 
sentatives to be equally in earnest 

Progress of the Dardanelles Plan 
The W ar Council had taken its decision 
It is true it was not a final or irrevocable 
decision It authorized and encouraged 
the Admiralty to survey their resources 
and develop their plans If these plans 
broke down m preparation it would be 
quite easy for us to report the fact to the 
War Council and go no farther But 
the staff work continued to progress 
smoothly, and all the Admirals concerned 
appeared m complete accord It was 
not until the end of January, when 
negotiations with the French and Russian 
Governments were far advanced, when 
many preparations had been made, 
when many orders had been given and 
when many ships were moving with his 
full authority, that Lord Fisher began 
to manifest an increasing dislike and 
opposition to the scheme 
Meanwhile the possibilities of a British 
naval offensive or of amphibious action 
m northern waters were becoming con- 
tinually more remote Correspondence 
with Sir John Jelhcoe showed the 
Commander-in-Cinef averse from any- 
thing m the nature of an attack upon 
Borkum or an attempt to enter the 
Baltic To strengthen our naval forces 
by every conceivable means, to add 
every new vessel to the Grand Fleet and 
to remain in an attitude of inactive 
expectancy was the sum and substance 
of the naval policy advocated from this 


quarter At the same time the opposi- 
tion of General J off re to Sir John French's 
plans for an advance m force along the 
Belgian coast brought that project also 
to an end It was clear that no serious 
naval offensive would take place in the 
northern theatre for an indefinite period, 
and that any plans which might gradually 
be perfected for such an offensive would 
derive no encouragement from the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Fleet 
All this made me only the more 
anxious to act in the Mediterranean 
That seemed to be the direction reserved 
for our surplus ships and ammunition, 
by the failure or postponement of other 
alternatives It was the only direction 
in which we had a practical plan, 
properly worked out by the staff, and 
supported by a powerful consensus of 
naval and political opinion 

Change m Lord Fisher's View 

As soon, however, as the Coraraander- 
jn-Chief realized that the Queen Elizabeth, 
a battle-cruiser, and other powerful ships 
were to be assigned to the Mediterranean 
theatre, he began to dwell again upon the 
weakness of his fleet and the insufficiency 
of his margins And now for the first 
time he found a ready listener in the 
First Sea Lord 

Lord Fisher’s sudden dislike of the 
Dardanelles project seemed to arise 
at this time largely and even primarily 
from his reluctance to undertake 
the bombardment and blocking in 
of Zeebrugge This operation appeared 
all the more necessary now that the 
Army had abandoned their intention of 
an advance along the Belgian coast It 
was strongly urged by the War Council, 
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THE TOWN OF CHAN VK 


Chanak is the principal tow a on the Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles It stands at the narrow est 
nomt of the Straits and was unsuccessfully attacked by the ships of the Allied Fleets in March, 
rgrs Chanak ha3 a population of some thirteen thousand 


b} the Admiralty Staff and especially by 
Sir Arthur Wilson “ If we do not 
block the Zeebrugge canal,” Sir Arthur 
had written on January 4 , “ I think we 
shall inevitably lose more ships and also 
many transports If we had done it 
last tune we bombarded, we should not 
have lost Formidable We cannot keep 
ships entirely locked up in harbour with- 
out deterioration So far very few of 
our losses have been incurred while the 
ships have been emploj ed m any active 
operations ” 

I was in cordial agreement with 
tins doctrine Ultimately, as e\ cryone 
knows, the blocking of Zeebrugge had 
to be earned out under circumstances of 
infinitely greater difficulty and after we 
had suffered gnevous injury The First 
Sea lord, finding himself entirely alone 


on the question, became vert much 
disturbed His dislike of the Zeebrugge 
operation was extended not onlj to the 
Dardanelles plan, but to all plans of 
naval attack on hostile coasts which 
were not combined with large land forces, 
and ultimately he expressed opinions 
which seemed opposed to any form of 
naval intervention m anj' quarter This 
was a great change, at variance both with 
hxs earlier and later attitudes, and I was 
concerned to observe it 
Lord Fisher's arguments did not take 
the form of criticizing the details of either 
operations in question He did not, for 
instance, deal with the gunner}' aspects 
of the Dardanelles, or with any purely 
technical aspect, in regard to which any 
valid argument would have had to be 
met, or the plan abandoned It was 
202 
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The Queen Elisabeth one of the most celebrated of British fighting ships, nas built at Portsmouth 
and joined the actne list on December 22, 1914 She was the first warship to cany 15 inch 
guns of which she has eight In addition to these great pieces of ordnance the Queen Elizabeth 
mounts twelve 6 inch and four 3-incb guns and has five submerged torpedo tubes She was the 
flagship d£ Vice-Admirals Carden and de Robcck at the Dardanelles and later was fleet flagship 
of the Grand fleet It w as in the after cabin of the Queen Elizabeth that Rear-Admiral von Reuter 
made the final act of submission of the German fleet 


about the safety of the Grand Fleet and 
its margin of superiority that he now 
professed to be seriously perturbed 
This was a subject with which I was 
extremely familiar Had we not been 
two months before over the whole ground 
together in the discussions of November 
with the Commander-In-Chief 7 There 
was no real substance in the appre- 
hensions with which I was now con- 
fronted An important fact however 
lay behind them Lord Fisher had on 
reflection, on second thoughts, on some 
prompting or other, turned against the 
operation which he had hitherto 
willingly supported Nevertheless 
matters had moved forward to a 
point where mere vague misgivings 
could not be allowed to paralyse 
action Good reasoning or new facts 
were required 


Minute from First Lord to Lord Fisher 

On January 20 in response to the 
First Sea Lord's real or affected mis- 
givings I sent him a minute, observing — 

You seem to have altered your views, 
since taking office, about the relative 
strengths of the British and German 
Grand and High Sea Fleets In 
November j f ou advised the removal of 
Princess Royal, Inflexible, and Invincible ,> 
together with 8 " King Edwards ” and 5 
'* Duncans/' a total of 16 capital ships, 
from the Grand Fleet, some for tem- 
porary duties of importance, but the 
battleships for permanent service in the 
south The dispositions were earned 
out Since then the Commander-in- 
Chief has recaved back the 8 “ King 
Edwards " and the Princess Royal , he 

“ —mod the Indomitable, he has 
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received the Wainor, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Black Prince, Gloucester, Yarmouth, 
Caroline, Galatea, Donegal, and Leviathan, 
together with 16 destroyers additional, 
and, I think, about 50 extra trawlers 
and yachts These are immense addi- 
tions to his strength, and I know of no 
new circumstances which have arisen or 
of reinforcements which have reached 
the enemy which ought to make us 
anxious now if we were not anxious 
before these great additions reached 
Sir John Jelhcoe 

Lord Fisher did not dispute this 
general argument , but he returned to 
the charge on the question of destroyers, 
admittedly our weakest point, and 
demanded the return of a whole flotilla 
from the Dardanelles I could not agree 


to this, as of course it would have para- 
lysed the Dardanelles Fleet and destroyed 
the plans which the staff were maturing 
At the same time Sir Arthur Wilson 
continued to press for action against 
Zeebrugge 

Lord Fisher's Memorandum of 
January 25, 1915 

This double pressure brought matters 
to a head 

January 25, 1915 

First Lord 

I have no desire to continue a useless 
resistance in the War Council to plans 
I cannot concur in, but I would ask that 
the enclosed may be printed and cir- 
culated to its members before the next 
meeting 



rr~.iL., 
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The Memorandum has an argument for 
adherence to the Fleet’s "policy of 
steady pressure" and for remaining 
passive e\ccpt for efforts to force a 
general action The following para- 
graphs may be quoted — 

Of all strategical attitudes that of a 
naval defensive as adopted by Germany 
is the most difficult to meet and the most 
deeply fraught with danger for the 
opposing belligerent, if he is weak ashore 
as we arc, and lus enemy strong ashore 
as Germany is Nevertheless, all through 
our history we have had to encounter 
similar situations The polic3 r of the 
French in nearly all our naval wars was 
the policy which Germany has now 
adopted Our reply to-day must be the 
same as our replj was then, namely, to 
be content to remain in possession of 
our command of the sea, husbanding our 
strength until the gradual pressure ol 
sea power compels the enemy’s fleet to 
make an effort to attack us at a dis- 
ad\ antage 

In the Sc\en Years’ War the French 
preserved their fleet from a decision for 
five >ears Nelson was off Toulon for 
two years By comparison, the six 
months during which Sir John Jelhcoe 
lias had to wait are short, and they have 
been relieved by incidents winch have 
considerably diminished the enemy's 
forces 

The pressure of sea power to-day is 
probably not less but greater and more 
rapid in action than in the past , but 
it is still a slow process and requires 
great patience In time it wall almost 
certainly compel the enemy to seek a 
decision at sea, particularly when he 
begins to realize that his offensive on 
land is broken This is one reason for 
husbanding our resources Another 
reason is that the prolongation of war at 
sea tends to raise up fresh enemies for 
the dominant naval power in a much 
higher degree than it does on land owing 
to the exasperation of neutrals This 
tendency will only be checked by the 
conviction of an overwhelming naval 
supremacy behind the nation exercising 
sea power 

We play into Germany’s hands if we 
risk fighting ships in any subsidiary 
operations such as coastal bombardments 


or the attack of fortified places without 
military co-opcration, for we thereby 
increase the possibility that the Germans 
may be able to engage our fleet with 
some approach to equality of strength 
The sole justification of coastal bom- 
bardments and attacks by the fleet on 
fortified places, such as the contemplated 
prolonged bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles Torts by our fleet, is to force a 
decision at sea, and so far and no farther 
can they be justified 
So long as the German High Sea Fleet 
preserves its present great strength and 
splendid gunnery efficiency, so long is it 
imperative and indeed vital that no 
operation whatever should be undertaken 
by the British Fleet, calculated to impair 
its present superiority Even the 
older ships should not be risked, for they 
cannot be lost without losing men, and 
thej form our only reserve behind the 
Grand Fleet 

Ours is the supreme necessity and 
difficulty of remaining passive except m 
so far as wc can force the cnemj to 
abandon lus defensive and to expose his 
fleet to a general action 
Jt has been said that the first function 
of the British Army is to assist the 
fleet in obtaining command of the sea 
Tins might be accomplished by military 
co-operation with the Navj in such 
operations as the attack of Zecbrugge or 
the forcing of the Dardanelles, winch 
might bring out the German and Turkish 
fleets respective!) Apparently, how- 
ever, this is not to be The English 
Army is apparently to continue to 
provide a small sector of the allied front 
in France, where it no more helps the 
Nav}' than if it were at Timbuctoo 
Being already in possession of all that 
a powerful fleet can give a country we 
should continue quietly to enjoj the 
ad\ antage without dissipating our 
strength in operations that cannot 
improve the position 

Fisher 

This paper was not, I think, except 
for the last few characteristic sentences. 
Lord Fisher's own composition It had 
been prepared m accordance with his 
directions It was, of course, absolutely 
counter to all my convictions No one, 
certainly, wished to "dissipate our 
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strength m operations that cannot im- 
prove the position " To write thus was 
to beg the question But the naval 
policy emerging from its last sentence 
would have condemned us to complete 
inactivity It was no doubt the policy 
pursued by the Commander-In-Chief and 
the Admiralty after 1 quitted office It 
was the policy which led directly to the 
supreme submarine penl in 1917 
* * * * 

The Russian Reply about the Dardanelles 

Meanwhile on the 26th arrived the 
Russian reply to my telegram informing 
the Grand Duke of the Dardanelles plans 
It was of course favourable but not 
helpful Sir Edward Grey forwarded it 
to me, with the following remarks — » 

"This is the Russian reply about 
Dardanelles It shows that, though 
Russia cannot help, the operation has 
her entire goodwill, and the Grand Duke 
attaches the greatest importance to its 
success 

" This fact may be used with Augag- 
neor 1 to show that we must go ahead 
■with it and that failure to do so will 
disappoint Russia and react most un- 
fat ourably upon the military situation, 
about which France and we are specially 
concerned just now ” 


Mj Memorandum of January 27 
I non addressed mjself to the First 
e n 0ld s P :,pec wluch 1 forwarded to 
the Pnme Munster with the Mowing 
reply, of which I sent Lord Fisher a copy 


Memorandum by the First Lord 

Jimmy 27, 1915 
lhe main pnnciple of the First | 
Lord s paper is indisputable Thefoun 
ton of our naval policy is the ma 
tenance in a secure position of a Bal 

at'ttuTS ^ vessels capa 

UjFI 01 defeating the Gera 
High Sea Fleet in battle, and resen 
*?5 **•* Purpose above and before 
other duties This pnnciple , ' L 
f “% a»d strictly observed 
m,?n S, “ PS “S 3 *" 1 “■ Sunday's acti 

[‘he Dogger Bant] on both sid«reo 

The French Minister of Marine 


quahty is concerned, the classes ot 
x essels which would be opposed in 
general fleet action The event proved' 
that a superiority of 5 to 4 in our favour 
is decisive On these terms the German 
ships thought of nothing but retreat, and 
the British of attack Very heavy loss 
was inflicted upon the Germans one 
ship was sunk out of four, and 2 other 
ships roost several} damaged Had the 
action been fought out, the destruction 
of the others was certain 
We are now no longer in the region of 
mere speculation The relate e qualities 
of seamanship and gunnery of the two 
sides have been put to the test and 
reveal no inferiority on our part, while 
the superiority of the 13 5-mch gun and 
the effect of liea\ier metal generally has 
now been shown There is therefore 
every reason to believe that the best 
21 British battleships and battle-cruisers 
could defeat decisively at even numbers 
the 21 German Dreadnoughts Any 
British ships additional to this number 
must be regarded as an insurance against 
unexpected losses by nine and torpedo 
On the declaration of war the maximum 
numbers available in Home Waters on 
both sides were Great Britain, 24+2 
“ Lord Nelsons " , Germany, 21 Since 
then the following capital units have 
joined the Fleet Queen Elizabeth, Erin, 
Agmconrt, Benbow, Emperor of India, 
Tiger, Indomitable , and the following 
wall join during the next month hifiexi- 
m, Itivntc bh, and perhaps Australia 
against which we have lost Audacious 
In addition to these the Grand Fleet and 
Harwich Striking Force have been - 
strengthened by eighteen cruisers and 
thirty-ax destroyers 1 
Meaniihifo the German Fleet in Home 
3™ ‘“f h 35 reeved no new accession of 
6 la * suffered the following 

sST IS 0 * 1 ?, 1 ih,ps m,Ar - M>g*- 
am ‘ and 10 0/12 

Increasing strength of the Grand Ttm 

nmL Sh0 “ ld ** rK °Smzed that the 
progressive improvement in types has 

asraSSSS 

1 Name* omitted 
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prevent them irom participating in the 
main action, except against each other, 
and would expose them to almost certain 
destruction if overtaken by the latest 
types However in this pre-Dread- 
nooght class we have also an immense 
superiority The 8 “ King Edwards " 
are already a part of the Grand Fleet, 
and it can be strengtnered at anv tune by 
tee addition of tne 2 44 Lord Nelsons 
and tne 6 remaining " Formidaoles ” 
This fleet would easily and certarolv 
destrot tne whole of tne German pre- 
Dreadnought battle fleet. 

During the course of the present year 
8 battleships 5 of over 26-knots speed 
and the wno^e aimed with 15-incn guns, 
constituting a squadron prooaoly capable 
of Sgnnng by itself tne two best sou2d- 
rons of the German Navy will be 
available fer reinforcement or replace- 
ment of casualties Since the wax 
commenced S light cruisers have ateaay 
been commissioned for service m Home 
Waters , S more wui be delivered in tne 

The wo Tors ne I> - A / jc v ’ 

sea .~-;rr,n » :i > use sot vet oaes adcec O" 
Lcrc Fteser to tee DsnzaneLes Fleet- 


nest three months, and -i more m the 
three months after mat All tnese 
cruisers are superior in speed ard gun 
power to any of the German Lgnt 
cruisers afloat There will also oe 
available during the year 56 destroyers, 
between 50 and 75 submarines, 22 small 
gunboats for sutmdiaiy duces, together 
with other miscellaneous auxiliary vessas 
It is taerefore certain that the strength 
of the Grand Fleet which was original!.* 
suSaeut, has now been greatly aug- 
mented and wall contmuailt increase. 
The first principle ia.a down by tne 
Fust Sea Lord is thus most fnllv me: 

Functions of the >Tavy 
The second vital rune non of the Na\ » 
is the protection of trade ana t re co-tro’ 
of sea communications Ail Gerxan 
cruisers and gunboats aoroad cave c-een 
sunk blocked in or internee win tre 
exception of the Karlsr d . and Dr~s , 
which are hiding There are great GoJ>ts 
as to the efucency of tee Kati^ri’^, 0* 
whom no t nn g nas been ceard tor cearh 
three montns There are bekei ed to M 
2 German armed merchantmen at iarga 
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F MAI DOS 

Dardanelles Mavdoj is situated about three miles north of Kihd 
- he Turks as a link in their line of communications 


(the Krottprtnz Wilhelm and Pmz Etlel 
Friedrich) All the rest of the 42 pre- 
pared for arming and which it has been 
intended to let loose on the trade routes 
have been blockaded, interned, sunk, or 
captured 

Meanwhile the other functions of the 
Navy, viz the control of the English 
Channel and its approaches, the patrol 
of the Straits of Dover, the patrol 
flotillas of the East Coast, and the 
special Harwich Striking Force, are all 
provided for 

0\er and above all the foregoing, and 
after meeting all purely naval claims, we 
have available the following battleships 
completely manned and supplied with 
their own ammunition and its reserve 

5 " Duncans " 


0 Canopus 

9 " Majesties ” 

1 “ Koj al Sovereign ” 

Between the beginning of Apnl and 1 
end of July we shall also receive 
heavilj armoured, shallow-draft Me 
tors , 2 armed with two 15-mch gu 
4 untied with two 14 -inch guns, a 
0 armed with two 22-inch guns Th 


last 8 will be armed by taking the turrets 
out of 4 of the " Majesties ” It is this 
force which it is proposed to use for 
special services and for bombarding as 
may be necessary from time to time in 
furtherance of objects of great strategic 
and political importance, among which 
the following may be specifically men- 
tioned — 

1 The operations at the Dardanelles , 

2 The support of the left flank of the 
Army 


uuiutAuuaieuc i 


and later on 
4 The seizure of Borkum 
It is believed that with care and skill 
losses may be reduced to a minimum 
and certainly kept within limits fully 
justified by the importance and necessity 
of the operations It cannot be said that 
this employment of ships which are 
(except the "Duncans”) not needed 
and not suited to fight in the line of 
battle, conflicts with any of the sound 
pnnmples of naval policy set forth by 
S' Flrst s » Lord Not to use them 
where ueoessay because of some fear 
that there ml] be m outcry if a stop is 
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lost would be wrong, and, if certain 
proportion of loss of life among officers 
and men of the Roj'al Navy serving on 
these ships can achieve important objects 
of the war and save a very much greater 
loss of life among our comrades and allies 
on shore, we ought certainly not to 
shrink from it 

w s c 

Interview with the Pnme Minister 

The First Sea Lord could not in his 
heart feel at all anxious about the Grand 
Fleet margin He knew that I knew his 
real convictions about it He did not 
attempt to continue the discussion on a 
false basis but he expressed an in- 
tention of not attending the War 
Council which was fixed for the next 
day— the 28th This was, of course, 
impossible I insisted that he should be 
present, and arranged for a private 
meeting for both of us with the Prime 
Minister before the Council To this 
Lord Fisher consented 

We repaired accordingly to Mr 
Asquith’s room twenty minutes before 
the War Council was to meet No 
written record of this discussion has 


been preserved, but there is no dispute 
about it “ Sa\ e in respect of some 
points of slight importance as regards 
the precise language used,” say the 
Dardanelles Commissioners, "the ac- 
counts given us by Mr Asquith and Lord 
Fisher, as regards what occurred at this 
private meeting, tally” Lord Fisher 
indicated very bneflv his objections to 
both the Zeebrugge and Dardanelles 
schemes, and indicated his preference 
for a great operation in the Baltic or for 
a general advance of the Army along 
the Belgian coast with strong naval 
support Lord Fisher, say the Dar- 
danelles Commissioners, “ did not criti- 
cize the attack on the Gallipoli peninsula 
on its own merits Neither did he 
mention to the Pnme Minister that he 
had any thought of resigning if his 
opinions were overruled ” This is quite 
true I contended that both Zeebrugge 
and the Dardanelles scheme should be 
undertaken, but that if either were to 
he dropped it should be Zeebrugge, to 
which the First Sea Lord seemed more 
particularly opposed The Pnme 
Munster, after heanng both sides, 
expressed his concurrence with my 
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AT HIE COOKHOLSL ON' GU.UPOL1 

Turkish orderlies drawing dinners lor their companies The Turkish soldier 
m addition to his fighting Qualities possesses one oilier great military a irtut 
in being able to march ind exist upon vtr> little food On more than one 
occasion during the Great War he was required to perform feats which 
called for more than ordman endurance in circumstances which meant 
marching light with but little to cat Karels did he fail One such instance 
was the desert march across Sinai in the summer heat of 1016 again-l the 
British position at Komim a wear} march of mam dajs a pitched battle 
and a return joumc) after defnt 


views, and de- 
cided that Zec- 
brugge should 
be dropped but 
that the Dar- 
danelles should 
go forw ard 
Lord Fisher 
seemed on the 
whole content, 
and I v*ent 
dow n stairs 
with him under 
the impression 
that alWas 
well 

The War 
Council of 
Jonuarj 28 

The Council 
was already 
watting 

Colonel Han- 
kej 's record of 
the discussion 
which followed 
has already 
been made pub- 
licmthe Report 
of the Dardan- 
elles Commis- 
sion 

"Mr Church- 
ill said that he 
had communi- 
cated to the 
Grand Duke 
Nicholas and 
to the French 
Admiralty the 
project for a 
naval attack on 
the Dardanelles The Grand Duke had 
replied with enthusiasm, and bclicted 
that this [attack] might assist him 
The Frcncli Admiralty had also cent a 
favourable replj , and had promised co- 
operation Preparations were m hand 
for commencing about the middle of 
February He asked if the War Council 
attached importance to this operation, 
which undoubtedly invoh ed some risks ? 

“ Lord Fisher said that he understood 
that this question would not be raised 
to-day The Prime Minister was well 
aware of his own views in regard to it 


" The Prime Minister said that, m 
view of the steps which had already 
been taken, the question could not w ell 
be left in abeyance 

" Lord Kitchener considered the naval 
attack to be vitally important If success- 
ful, its effect would be equiv alent to that 
of a successful campaign fought with the 
new armies One merit of the scheme 
was that, if satisfactory progress was not 
made, the attack could be broken off 
"Mr Balfour pointed out that a 
successful attack on the Dardanelles 
would achieve the following results — 
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A DANGEROUS CARGO 


The men employed on mine-laying vessels during the war followed a dan- 
gerous calling As may be imagined the job of handling mines of heavy 
weight each packed with high explosive is one demanding both skill and 
care Actually the risk of accident is diminished by packing the mines with 
wet gun cotton as this agent is not so easily detonated as are some high 
explosives The mines are sown by means of rails down which they are 
rolled and projected into the sea clear of the rudder and propellers 


" It would cut the Turkish Army in 
two , 

" It would put Constantinople under 
our control , 

" It would give us the advantage of 
having the Russian wheat, and 
enable Russia to resume exports , 

** This would restore the Russian 
exchanges, which were falling 
owing to her inability to export. 


and caus- 
ing great 
embar- 
rassment , 
" It would 
also open 
a passage 
to the 
Danube , 
"It was diffi- 
cult to 
imagine a 
more help- 
ful opera- 
tion 

"Sir Edward 
Grey said it 
would also 
finally settle 
the attitude of 
Bulgaria and 
the whole of 
the Balkans 
"Mr Church- 
ill said that 
the naval Com- 
mander-in- 
Chief m the 
Mediterranean 
had expressed 
his belief that 
it could be 
done He 
required from 
three weeks to 
a month to 
accomplish it 
The necessary 
ships were 
already on 
their way to 
the Dardan- 
elles In reply 
to Mr Balfour, 
he said that, 
in response to 
his inquiries, the French had expressed 
their confidence that Austrian sub- 
marines would not get as far as the 
Dardanelles 

" Lord Haldane asked if the Turks had 
any submarines 

" Mr Churchill said that, so far as 
could be ascertained, they had not He 
did not anticipate that we should sustain 
much loss m the actual bombardment, 
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but m sweeping lor mines some losses 
must be expected The real difficulties 
would begin alter the outer forts had 
been silenced, and it became necessary 
to attach the Narrows He explained 
the plan of attack on a map " 

Lord Fisher's Behaviour 
This record does not, however, com- 
plete the story During the Council an 
incident occurred which has subsequently 
obtained much publicity Here is Lord 
Fisher's own account 1 — • 

Meeting of War Council, January 28, 
1915, ** 30 « « t 

{Note —Before this meeting the Prime 
ihmster discussed with Mr Churchill 
and Lord Fisher the proposed Dar- 
danelles operations and decided in favour 
of considering the project in opposition 
to Lord Fisher’s opinion ) 

1 nes by Lord Tisher, p So 


The Dardanelles 

Mr Churchill asked if the War Council 
attached importance to the proposed 
Dardanelles operations, which un- 
doubtedly involved risks 
Lord Fisher said that he had under- 
stood that this question was not to be 
raised at this meeting The Prime 
Munster knew his (Lord Fisher’s) views 
on the subject 

The Prime Minister said that, in view 
of what had already been done, the 
question could not be left in abeyance 
(Note —Thereupon Lord Fisher left 
the Council table He was followed by 
Lord Kitchener, who asked him what he 
intended to do Lord Fisher replied to 
Lord Kitchener that he would not return 
to the Council table, and would resign 
his office as First Sea Lord Lord 
Kitchener then pointed out to Lord 
Fisher that he (Lord Fisher) was the 
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only dissentient, and that the Dar- 
danelles operations had been decided 
upon by the Prime Minister , and he 
urged on Lord Fisher that his duty to 
hib country was to go on carrying out 
the duties of First Sea Lord After 
further talk Lord Fisher reluctantly gave 
in to Lord Kitchener and went back to 
the Council table ) 

It must be emphasized here as well as 
m regard to Lord Kitchener’s statement 
to the Wat Council dated May 14, 1915, 
that Lord Fisher considered that it 
would be both improper and unseemly 
for him to enter into an altercation either 
at the War Council or elsewhere with his 
chief Mr Churchill, the First Lord 
Silence or resignation was the right 
course 


left the region of discussion and con- 
sultation, of balancing and misgivings 
The matter had passed into the domain 
of action 

I am in no way concealing the great 
and continuous pressure which 1 put 
upon the old Admiral This pressure 
was reinforced by Lord Kitchener's 
personal influence, by the collective 
opinion of the War Council, and by 
the authoritative decision of the Prime 
Minister It was a pressure not only 
of opinion, which was overwhelming, but 
of arguments to which he could find no 
answer Moreover, there was in addition 
on the technical side a very great weight 
of support at the Admiralty " Naval 
opinion was unanimous,” said Lord 
Fisher afterwards , " Mr Churchill had 
them all on his side I was the only 


His riit-il Consent 

After the meeting was over, wc 
adjourned for several hours Although 
the War Council had come to a decision 
with which I heartily agreed, and no 
voice had been raised against the naval 
plan, I thought I must come to a clear 
understanding with the First Sea Lord 
I had noticed the incident of Ins leaving 
the table and Lord Kitchener following 
lnm to the window and arguing until him, 
and I did not know what was the upshot 
m Ins mind After luncheon f asked 
him to come and see me in my room and 
we had a long talk I strongly urged 
him not to turn back from tine Dar- 
danelles operation , and in the end, 
after a long and very friendly discussion 
which covered the whole Admiralty and 
naval position, he definitely consented 
to undertake it 

There never has been any dispute 
between us subsequently as to this 
"When I finally decided to go in," 
said Lord Fisher to the Dardanelles 
Commissioners, " I went the whole hog, 
talus pot cus " We then repaired to the 
afternoon War Council Meeting, Admiral 
Oliver, Chief of the Staff, coming with us, 
and I announced on behalf of the 
Admiralty, and with the agreement of 
Lord Fisher, that we had decided to 
undertake the task with which the War 
Council had charged us so urgently 
This I took as the point of final decision 
After it, I never looked back We had 


rebel " 

Was it wrong to put this pressure upon 
the First Sea Lord ? I cannot think so 
War is a business of terrible pressures, 
and persons who take part in it must fail 
if they are not strong enough to with- 
stand them As a mere politician and 
civilian, I would never have agreed to the 
Dardanelles project if I had not believed 
in it I would have done my utmost to 
break it down m argument and to 
marshal opinion against it Had I been 
m Lord Fisher's position and held his 
views, I would have refused point-blank 
There was no need for lnm to resign 
Only the First Sea Lord can order the 
ships to steam and the guns to fire 
First Sea Lords have to stand up to 
facts and take their decisions resolutely 
at the moment of choice To go back 
on a decision after an enterprise has been 
launched, risks run and sacrifices made, 
is quite a different matter During the 
period of choice, a man must fight for his 
opinion with the utmost tenacity But 
once the choice has been made, then the 
business must be earned through m ioj ai 
comradeship 

* * * * 

The Passive Hypothesis 

I have asked myself in these later 
years. What would have happened if l 
had taken lord Fisher's 
refused point-blank to take anj action 
at the Dardanelles unless or until the 
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TURKISH GUNNERS AT PRACTICE 

The Turkish Na\\ was a factor of relativelj little account dnnng the Great War The British 
Naval Mission under Admiral Liupus was withdrawn early in the war, and thereafter such ships 
as the Turks possessed being penned up within the Sea of Marmora little was accomplished bj 
this force Under the Treat) of Sfcvres the Turkish Naa) was abolished altogether 
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War Office produced on their responsi- 
bility an adequate army to storm the 
Gallipoli Peninsula ? Should -we by 
holding out m this way have secured a 
sufficient army and a good plan 5 
Should we have had all the advantages 
ot the Dardanelles policy without the 
mistakes and misfortunes for which we 
had to pay so dearly > 

The Dardanelles Commissioners, study- 
ing the story from an entirely dif- 
ferent angle, obviously felt that if there 
had been no naval plan in the field, 
there would later on have been a 
really well-conceived and well-concerted 
amphibious attack No one can probe 
this imaginary situation very far, and 
it is impossible to pronounce But 
I think myself that nothing less than 
the ocular demonstration and prac- 
tical proof of the strategic meaning 
of the Dardanelles, and the effects of 
attacking it on every Balkan and 
Mediterranean Power, would have lighted 
up men’s minds sufficiently to make a 
large abstraction of troops from the 
mam theatre a possibility 

I do not believe that anything less than 
those tremendous hopes, reinforced as 
they were by dire necessity, would have 
enabled Lord Kitchener to wrest an 
army from France and Flanders In 
cold blood, it could never have been done 
General Headquarters, and the French 
General Staff would have succeeded in 
shattering any plan put forward so long 
as it was a mere theoretical proposal for 
a large diversion of force to the southern 
theatre 

At one moment they would have 
told us that, owing to the Russian 
failure, great masses of Germans were 
returning to the west to deliver an over- 
whelming offensive at another that 
they could not spare a round of am- 


munition and were in desperate straits 
for the want of it at a third, that they 
had a wonderful plan for a great offensn c 
which would shatter the German hue and 
drive them out of a large portion of 
France 

All these arguments were m fact 
used, and their effect was, as will be 
seen, to cnpple the Dardanelles opera- 
tions even after they had actually begun 
How much more would they have over- 
whelmed any paper plan for an eastern 
campaign There would have been no 
Dardanelles with its hopes, its glories, 
its losses and its ultimate heart-breaking 
failure 

But who shall say what would have 
happened instead ? A few weeks’ more 
delay in the entry of Italy into the war, 
and the continuance of the great Russian 
defeats m Galicia, would have rendered 
that entry improbable m the extreme 
A few more months' acceleration of the 
Bulgarian declaration of war against us, 
and the whole of the Balkans, except 
Serbia, might have been rallied to the 
Teutonic standards The flower of the 
Turkish Army, which was largely 
destroyed on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
would certainly have fought us or our 
Allies somewhere else The destruction 
of the Russian Army of the Caucasus 
could not have been long averted 
I do not believe that by adopting the 
negative attitude we should ever have got 
our good and well-conceived amphibious 
operation We should have got no 
operation at all We should ha\c done 
nothing, and have been confronted with 
diplomatic and military reactions wholly 
unfavourable throughout the southern 
and eastern theatre Searching my 
heart, I cannot regret the effort It was 
good to go as far as we did 
Not to persevere — that was the crime 
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An \rmv Alter M— Lord Kitchener in the Toils— Paralysis of the General Staft— East 
or west— Lord Kitchener s Many Burdens — His Courage and Kindness— Tne 29th 
Division— Naval Preparations — Quasi-political Factors— Decisions of February 10— - 
Conflicting Pressures upon Lord Kitchener — The Day of Recou— Councils 01 
February 24 and 26 — My Memorandum of February 25 — And of February 27 — 
Final Release of the 29th Division— Comments of the Dardanelles Commissioners 

prevail , our criticisms were not wel- 
comed, and even inquiries became a 
matter of delicacy and tact Neverthe- 
less, by the results of this military 
operation we had to stand or fall 
After all there was an Army From 
the very moment when the purely natal 
attack had been finally resolved troops 
from many quarters began to come into 
view From that moment the pressure 
to employ troops m one way or another 
grew steadily in every mind 
The decision to abandon or postpone 
indefinitely an advance along the Belgian 
coast liberated portions of the reinforce- 
ments destined for Sir John French 
The feeble character of the Turkish 
attack on Egypt and its repulse liberated 
the greater part of the army concentrated 
there The continued improvement in 
the training of the Australian and Ter- 
ritorial troops in this army increasingly 
fitted them for offensive operations 
The suppression of the rebellion m 
South Africa had removed other 
anxieties Meanwhile the First and 
Second of the New Armies (in all twelve 
divisions) were improving in training 
and progressing in equipment A number 
of Territorial divisions fullv equipped 
and m good order, whose trammg was 
now advanced, were also avadable at 
home The large numbers of armed 
mid organised soldiers in the United 
Kingdom should have removed all 
apprehension of oversea invasion 
At intervals during the next three 


U P to this point in the story of the 
Dardanelles the War Council and 
the Admiralty had accepted unquestion- 
mgly the basis that no troops were 
available for offensive operations against 
Turkey 

An Army After All 

In his first letter to me of January z, 
Lord Kitchener had said “ We have 
no troops to land anywhere 
We shall not be ready for anything 
big for some months " The first 
telegram to Admiral Carden of 
January 3 had asked “ Are you of 
opinion that it is practicable to force the 
Dardanelles using ships alone ? ” At the 
evening meeting of the War Council on 
January 28 when the final decision was 
taken, Lord Kitchener repeated ' We 
have at present no troops to spare” 
It was on that foundation alone that all 
our decisions in favour of a purely naial 
attack had been taken But hence- 
forward a series of new facts and pressures 
came into play which gradually but un- 
ceasingly changed the character and 
enormously extended the scale of the 
enterprise Under these influences in 
less than two months the naval attack 
with its lack of certainty but with its 
limited costs and risks, became sub- 
sidiary, and m its place there arose a 
military development of great magnitude 
Ov er this new plan the Admiralty had no 
responsible control Our advice did not 
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months there were actually ordered to Council were drawn insensibly and 
the Dardanelles irresistibly into the gulf 


From England 
The 29th Division 
Two first-line Territorial divisions 
The Royal Naval Division 
A Yeomanry mounted division 

Ftm Egypt 
Two Australian divisions 
One extra Austiahan brigade 
1 he Lancashire Territorial Division 
One Indian Brigade 


Front Ft ante 

Two French divisions 

All these troops were available for 
moving at this moment The transport 
for their conveyance by sea could readily 
have been procured All, or their 
equivalent, and more were subsequently 
sent Together they comprised an army 
of at least 150,000 men Tins army 
could have been concentrated in the 
Eastern Mediterranean in readiness to 
intervene at any point selected, some 
time before the end of March If at any 
time in January it had been deliberately 
decided to use such an army, according 
to some good plan and with a resolute 
purpose, in a great combined operation 
to seize the Gallipoli Peninsula and thus 
open the passage for the Fleet, few will 
now doubt that a complete victory would 
have been gained 

On the other hand, apart from the 29th 
Division, all these troops had been raised 
or permanently embodied only since the 
outbreak of the war To open a new cam- 
paign on a large scale was a most serious 
decision, in view of their partially trained 
character and of the general shortage of 
munitions This was the justification for 
the naval attack It also within its limits 
presented a logical and consistent scheme 
of war Either plan was defensible But 
for what happened there can be no 
defence except human infirmity 10 
drift into a new campaign piecemeal and 
without any definite decision or careful 
plan, would have been scouted by 
everyone Yet so obliquely were these 

issues presented, "?Jmr 

personal factors involved, that the VI ar 


* * * * 


Lord Kitchener in the Toils 

The workings of Lord Kitchener's 
mind constituted at this period a feature 
almost as puzzling as the great war pro- 
blem itself His prestige and authority 
were immense He was the sole mouth- 
piece of War Office opinion m the War 
Council Everyone had the greatest 
admiration for his character, and every- 
one felt fortified, amid the terrible and 
incalculable events of the opening months 
of the war, by his commanding presence 
When he gave a decision it was invariably 
accepted as final He was never, to my 
belief, overruled by the War Council or 
the Cabinet in any military matter, great 
or small No single unit was ever sent 
or withheld contrary, not merely to his 
agreement, but to his advice Scarcely 
anyone ever ventured to argue with him 
in Council Respect for the man, sym- 
pathy for him in his immense labours, 
confidence in his professional judgment, 
and the belief that he had plans deeper 
and wider than any we could see, silenced 
misgivings and disputes, whether m the 
Council or at the War Office All- 
powerful, imperturbable, reserved, he 
dominated absolutely our counsels at 
this time in all that concerned tbe 
organization and employment of the 

armies 

Yet behind this imposing and splendid 
fiont lay many weaknesses, evidences of 
which became increasingly disquieting 
The Secretary of State for War had 
burdens laid upon him which no man, 
no three men even of his great capacity, 
could properly discharge He had ab- 
sorbed the whole War Office into 1 his 
spacious personality The General Stan 
was completely in abeyance, save as a 
machine for supplying him with in- 
formation Even as such a machine it 
was wofully weak 


iralysis of the General Staff 
All the ablest officers and leading and 
rongest minds in the General Staff and 
rmy Council, with the exception of bn 
jhn Cowans, the Quartermaster-General, 
id hurried eagerly out of the country 
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BRITISH AND TRENCH CRUISERS AT THE DARDANELLES 

The photograph reproduced above taken from one of the ships of the Allied Fleet at the 
Dardanelles shows the British and French cruisers moving into position for the bombardment 
of the outer forts 


with the Expeditionary Force and were 
now in France, feeling that they ought to 
control the whole conduct of the war from 
the highly localized point of view of 
the British General Headquarters at 
St Omer In their place, filling vitally 
important situations, were officers on the 
retired list or men whose opinions had 
never counted weightily m British mili- 
tary thought These officers were petri- 
fied bv Lord Kitchener’s personality and 
position They none of them showed 
the natural force and ability to argue 
questions out with him vigorously as man 
to man He towered up m his uniform 
as a Field-Marshal and Cabinet Minister 
besides, and they saluted as subordinates 
on a drill-ground They never presented 
him with well-considered general reason- 
ings about the whole course of the war 
They stood ready to execute his decisions 
to the best of their ability 
It was left to the Members of the War 
Council to write papers upon the broad 
statcg.cv,ew 0 fa,e"ar It was left to 
tlie Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr 


Lloyd George, to discern and proclaim 
to the Cabinet m unmistakable terms the 
impending military collapse of Russia 
It was left to me to offer at any rate one 
method of influencing the political 
situation in the Near East m default of 
comprehensive military schemes And 
Lord Kitchener himself was left to face 
the rushing, swirling torrent of events 
with no rock of clear, well-thought-out 
doctrine and calculation at Ins back 
In consequence he gave decisions now 
m this direction, now in that, which u ere 
markedly influenced by the daily im- 
pressions he sustained which impressions 
were often of a fleeting nature As a 
result his decisions were sometimes 
contradictory He was tom between 
two perfectly clear-cut views of the war 
both urged upon him with force and 
passion, with wealth of fact and argu- 
ment ° 

East or West 

t . he fading soldiers in the 
British Army, all the august authority 
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GENERAL SIR JOHN COWANS 


the same degree— the fearful 
alternative pressure towhich 
he was continually sub- 
jected from the French 
Front 

The problem was not 
insoluble The task of 
reconciling these apparently 
opposed conceptions was 
not 'impossible A well-con 
ceived and elaborated plan 
and programme could have 
been devised in January for 
action m the Near East in 
March, Apnl, May or even 
June, and for a subsequent 
great concentration and 


$ operation on the Western 


Front in the autumn of 
2915, or better stilL under 
far more favourable con- 
ditions m the sprrng of 1916 
The successive development 
of both policies in their 
proper sequence and each in 
its integrity was perfect!}, 
feasible if the great authori- 
ties concerned could have 
been won over However, 
in the event Lord Kitchener 
succumbed to conflicting 
forces and competing 


S uartermaster-General of the British Army during the Great policies 
r ar Sir John Cowans entered the service m j88r receiving * 
a commission m the Rifle Brigade In the years that follow ed 

he held manv important military appoint mints being Lord Kitchener’s Man} 
Director-General of military education in India and later Burdens 
frqm 1910-12 Director-General of the Territorial Force Id „ , . 

1912 he became Quartermaster-General and was made a rsesioe these tnals 
member of the Army Council burdens, to which he 


of the French High Command, 


, as niade a Beside these tnals and 
burdens, to which he was 
certainly not able tq, rise 
superior, stood the whole vast business 


that the sole path to victory lay m of recruiting, organizing and equipping 
sending every single man and gun and the New Armies , and behind this again 
shell to the French Front to " kill there now marched steadily into view a 


Germans " and break their hnes m the 
west All the opinion of the War 
Council, which certainly contained men 
who had established themselves as the 
leading figures of the public life of their 
generation, was focused upon the south- 
ern and eastern theatre as the scene for 
the campaign of 1915 Kitchener him- 
self was strongly drawn m this direction 
by his own eastern interest and know- 
ledge He saw to the full the vision of 
what success m this quarter would mean, 
but he also felt what we did not feel in 


senes of problems connected with the 
manufacture and purchase of munitions 
upon a scale never dreamed of by any 
human being up till this penod These 
problems comprised the entire social and 
industrial life of the country and touched 
the whole economic and financial system 
of the world Add to this the daily 
exposition of all military business in 
Cabinet and in Council — a process most 
trying and burdensome to Lord 
Kitchener, and one in which he felt 
himself at a disadvantage add, further, 
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the continuous senes of decisions upon 
executive matters cohering the vast 
field of the war, including important 
operations and expeditions which were 
campaigns in themselves, and it will be 
realized that the strain that descended 
upon the King’s greatest subject was far 
more than mortal man could bear 
It must, however, be stated that Lord 
Kitchener m no way sought to lighten 
these terrific burdens On the contrary, 
he resented promptly any attempt to 
mterfere in and even scrutinize his vast 
domains of responsibility He resisted 
tenaciously the efforts which were made 
from January onwards to remove the 
production of munitions of all lands from 
his control as Secretary of State He 
devolved on to subordinates as little as 
he could He sought to manage the 
Great War by the same sort of personal 
control that he had used with so much 
success in the command of the tiny Nile 
Expedition He kept the General Staff, 
or what was left of it, m a condition 
of complete subservience and practical 


abeyance He even reached out, as 
his Cabinet Office justified, into political 
spheres in questions of Ireland, of 
Temperance, and of Industrial Organi- 
zation 

His Courage and Kindness 
It is idle at this date to affect to 
disregard or conceal these facts Indeed, 
the greatness of Lord Kitchener and his 
lasting claims upon the respect and 
gratitude of succeeding generations of 
his fellow-countrymen, for whose cause 
and safety he fought with single-hearted 
purpose and a giant’s strength, will only 
be fortified by the fullest comprehension 
of his character and of his difficulties 
If this story and the facts and documents 
on which it rests constitute any reflection 
upon his military policy, I must also 
testify to the overwhelming weight of 
the burdens laid upon him, to his 
extraordinary patience and courage ui 
all the difficulties and perplexities 
through which we were passing, and 
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to his unvarying kindness and courtesy 
to me 

* * * * 

The 29th Division 

The War Council of January 28, 
besides deciding definitely and finally 
in favour of the naval attempt upon the 
Dardanelles, showed itself earnestly de- 
sirous of procuring some military force 
to influence the political situation in the 
Balkans It was not thought at this 
time that any force which could be 
collected would be equal to the storming 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula, and this 
operation never received the slightest 
countenance at this juncture All that 
was hoped for was to secure the sub- 
traction from the forces in England, but 
destined for France, of one or two di- 
visions, including the 29th Division (our 
remaining Regular Division), and the 
employment of this force as a lever to 
encourage M Vemzelos and the Greek 
King and Government to enter the war 
on our side in aid of Serbia 
After much discussion with Sir John 
French, the War Council of February 9 
decided to offer the 29U1 Division (which 
was still in England) to Greece, together 
with a French division, if she would join 
the Allies I thought that this offer, 
taken by itself and apart from any 
effects which might result from the naval 
attack on the Dardanelles, was wholly 
inadequate I did not believe that 
Greece, and still less Bulgaria, would be 
influenced by the prospects of such very 
limited aid Indeed, the exiguous di- 
mensions of the assistance were uv 
themselves a confession of our weakness 
This view was justified, and the offer 
was promptly declined by M Vemzelos 

* * * * 

Naval Preparations 
Meanwhile the preparations for the 
naval attack had been steadily moving 
forward All the ships assigned to the 
task were already on the spot or 
approaching it By an informal arrange- 
ment with M Vemzelos the island of 
Lemnos, containing the spacious harbour 
of Mudros, had been placed at our 
disposal as a base for the assembling 


Fleet, and two battalions of Marines from 
the Royal Naval Division had already 
been dispatched thither The sole object 
of this small force was to provide landing 
parties for Admiral Carden's Fleet, in case 
during his operations the opportunity 
should offer of destroying guns or forts 
already disabled in parts of the Galhpoh 
Peninsula where the enemy's resistance 
had virtually ceased But once it began 
to be realized that troops m considerable 
numbers were becoming available, Sir 
Henry Jackson and Lord Fisher began 
to press for their enjoyment in the 
Dardanelles operation 
“ The provision of the necessary 
military forces," wrote Sir Henry 
Jackson on February K, " to enable 
the fruits of this heavy naval under- 
taking to be gathered must never be 
lost sight of, the transports carrying 
them should be in readiness to enter the 
Straits as soon as it is seen the forts at 
the Narrows will be silenced The 
naval bombardment is not recommended 
as a sound military ojieration, unless a 
strong military force is ready to assist in 
the operation, or, at least, follow it up 
immediately the forts are silenced" 
There was much mixed thinking in this 
The difference between " assisting in the 
ojieration ’’ and " following it up im- 
mediately the forts are silenced” was 
fundamental Fisher on the other hand 
was perfectly clear He wanted the 
Gallipoh Peninsula stormed and held 
by the Army This idea neither Lord 
Kitchener nor the War Council would at 
this time have entertained 


"I hope you were successful with 
Kitchener," wrote the First Sea Lord to 
me on the evening of February 16, “ m 
getting divisions sent to Lemnos to- 
morrow ' Not a gram of wheat will 
come from the Black Sea unless there is 
military occupation of the Dardanelles, 
and it will be the wonder of the ages 
that no troops were sent to co-operate 
■with the Fleet with half a million 


soldiers in England 
"The war 0/ lost oppoilunthes ' / 
Why dtd Antwerp fail ? 

"The Haslar boats might go at me 
to Lemnos, as somebody will land at 
Gallipoli some time or other ” 
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Quasi-political Factors 
I still adhered to the integrity of the 
naval plan Knowing what I did of the 
military situation and of the state of our 
armies, I did not underrate the senous 
nature of a decision to commit British 
troops to severe and indefinite fighting 
with the Turks on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

I had of course thought long and 
earnestly about what would follow if the 
naval attack succeeded and aBnbsh Fleet 
entered the Marmora I expected that 
if, and when, the Turkish forts began to 
fall, the Greeks would join us, and that 
the whole of their armies would be at our 
disposal thenceforward I hoped that 
the apparition of a British Fleet oS 
Constantinople and the flight or 
destruction of the Goefon and the 
Breslau would he followed by political 
reactions of a far-reaching character, as 
the result of which the Turkish Govern- 
ment would negotiate or withdraw to 
Asia I trusted that good diplomacy 
following hot-foot on a great war event, 
uould induce Bulgaria to march on 
Adrianople Lastly, I was sure that 
Kusaa, whatever her need elsewhere, 
would not remain indifferent to the fate 
of Constantinople and that further 

frim°her mentS be forthc ommg 
It was on these quasi-political factors 
that I counted in our own military 
f ,° r *** means of exploiting and 
My success Which might 
£? *2? ! leet i ? e reader wu ^ mw 

MSSf " appe " ,0 iaw 

But of course, if after all u-j 
Kitchener and the War Council ot 
5 “ to farm a substantial British 
the ?? st ' lhc Prospects of a great 
and successful combination were vastlv 

well hpfii* t , he Greek islands might 

*isSSS2£s 
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supplied from this source Thus a con- 
siderable unity was established on the 
immediate step of sending troops to the 
East between persons who on the further 
steps held very different views 
Amid the conflicting opinions, compet- 
ing plans and shifting exigencies of the 
situation, the desirability of concen- 
trating the largest possible army m the 
eastern Mediterranean with extreme 
promptitude, and placing at its head a 
supreme general, seemed to all of us at the 
Admiralty to be obvious Therefore we 
at all tunes, in all discussions, supported 
everything that would promote and 
expedite this concentration 

Decisions of February 16 
February 16 was a Day of Resolve 
At a meeting of the principal Ministers 
on the War Council, including the Prime 
Minister, Lord Kitchener and myself, 
the following decisions, eventually in- 
corporated in the Decisions of the War 
Council, were taken — 

(1) The 29th Division to be dispatched 
to Lemnos at the earliest possible date, 
preferably within nine or ten days 

(2) Arrangements to be made to send 
a force from Egypt, ff required 

„ whole of the above forces, 

Jith the Royal Manne battalions already 
dispatched, to b e available m case of 

ttS™S p ° rtthena,alattatko " 

^ Horse-boats to be taken out with 
the 29th Division, and the Admiralty to 
make arrangements to collect small craft, 
tugs and lighters m the Levant 
The decision of February 16 is the 

thTfirT n Ure ,?“ 1 tary attack upon 
toeDardamite " It had not," say the 
Dardanelles Commissioners, " been de 

Weeded to use troops on ala^e 

f 3 ?' hot they were to be massed so as 

Oliver, Chi^fttfw'^fdmnal 
‘ n ™P«s collected mth tt 
speed for the 20th n,,,.”? uttn °St 
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orders to tins effect on the same day 
The resolve to concentrate an army 
undoubtedly carried with it acceptance 
of the possibility of using it in certain 
eventualities But these were not as 
yet defined 

Conflicting Pressures upon Lord 
Kitchener 

During the 17th it appeared that great 
pressure was being put upon Lord 
Kitchener from General Headquarters 
not to divert the 29th Division from 
France In fact, as has been justlj 
observed by the Official Naval Historian, 
the use of the 29th D'vision became a 
cardinal issue between what vere begin- 
ning to be called in our secret circles 
" The Western “ and “ The Eastern " 
policies Lord Kitchener became the 
prey of these contending opinions and 
forces, and lie was plunged into a state 
of most painful indecision between them 

So far, not a shot had been fired at the 
D.-udanelles, but wo were on the eve of 
the attach on the outer forts When we 
met m Council again on the 19th, it 
became clear that Lord Kitchener had 
changed his mind He informed us that 
he could not consent to the dispatch of 
the 29th Division to the East He gave 
as his reason the dangerous weakness of 
Russia and Ins fear lest large masses of 


German troops should be brought back 
from the Russian Front to attack oar 
troops in France I cannot believe that 
this argument had really weighed with 
him He must have known that, apart 
from all other improbabilities, it was 
physically impossible for the Germans to 
transport great armies from Russia to 
the French Front under two or three 
months at the very least, and that the 
29th Division — one single division— 
could not affect the issue appreciably if 
they did so He used the argument to 
fortify a decision which he had arrived 
at after a most painful heart-searching 
on other and general grounds 

The Council bowed to Lord Kitchener’s 
will, though its wishes and opinions were 
unaltered It was decided to postpone 
the departure of the 29th Division, but 
the Admiralty was instructed neverthe- 
less to continue the preparation of 
transports for it and other troops On 
the 20th I minuted to the Director of 
Transports “All preparations are to 
be made to embark the 29th Division 
with the least possible delay The 
dispatch of tins division is not, however, 
finally decided ” 

The Dnj of Recoil 

1 he 20th was a day of Recoil Lord 
Kitchener had refused to send the 29th 
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TRENCH BATTLESHIPS IN MUDROS BAY 
ngnt tnese arc o fAvuf 19 m the nttack upon the outer forts 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW TRAWLERS SWEEP FOR MINES 

The work of mine sweeping is often dangerous in the extreme and the coropuativelj small 
number of casualties sustained dunng the war must be attributed to the great skill with which, 
the crews of the mine sleepers earned out their task Here two trawlers, steaming abreast on 
a parallel course are seen with the trawling gear in operation The gear consists of a w eighted 
steel wire hawser which toned under the water b) the two trawlers fouls the mines and breaks 
their moorings The mines rising to the surface are destroyed by gun or nfle-fire 


Division He even seemed opposed to 
any large concentration of troops in the 
East “ The French/' he wrote to me 
(February 20), "are in a great way 
about so many troops being emplojed 
as jou told them of I have just seen 
Grey and hope we shall not be saddled 
with a French contingent for the Dar- 
danelles" He deprecated my gathering 
transports at Alexandria for 40,000 men 
as a precautionary measure, to which he 
had previously assented He went 
further He sent his Aide-de-Camp, 
the brave and accomplished Colonel 
Fitzgerald, over to the Fust Sea Lord 
and the Admiralty Transport Depart- 
ment to say that the 29th Division was 
not to go Die First Sea Lord and the 
Director of Kaval Transport thereupon 
assumed that the question had been 
ty agreement between 
Lord Kitchener and me The orders 


for the collection and fitting of the- 
transports for this Division, which had 
been operative since the 16th, were 
accordingly cancelled, and the whole 
fleet of twenty-two vessels was released 
for other duties and dispersed without my 
being informed 

Councils of February 24 and 26 
The discussion was resumed on. 
February 24 and 26, but we now met 
uiider the impression of the actual 
attack on the Dardanelles The bom- 
bardment of the outer forts had begun 
on February 19, and although the 
operations bad been interrupted by pad 
weather a favourable impression had 
been sustained Moreover, open action 
had now been taken If the 16 th had 

day of Recoil, the 24th and 26th were 
days of Compromise and Half-measures 
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authorized General Bird-wood to draw 
upon the Australasian Army Corps " up 
to the total limit of its strength ” for the 
purpose of aiding the Fleet 

All these half-measures, which never- 
theless were assuming serious proportions 
and marked a change in the whole 
character of the operation, appeared so 
perilous to me that at the Council on the 
26th I formally disclaimed responsibility 
for the consequences of any military 
operations that might arise My dis- 
claimer vas entered in the records 
Then the Prune Minister, making a 
marked mtenention, appealed most 
strongly to Lord Kitchener not to allow 
the force aiailable m the East to be 
deprived of the one Regular Division 
so necessary to its effective com- 
position 

It was useless After the Council I 
waited behind I knew the Prime 
Minister agreed with me, and indeed the 
whole Council, with the exception of 


Lord Kitchener, were of one mmd I 
urged the Prime Minister to make his 
authority effective and to insist upon 
the dispatch of the 29th Division to 
Lemnos or Alexandria 1 felt at that 
moment m an mtense way a foreboding 
of disaster I knew it was a turning- 
point in the struggle, as surely as I know 
now that the consequences are graven on 
the monuments of history The Prime 
Minister did not feel that anything more 
could be done He had done his best to 
persuade Lord Kitchener He could 
not overrule him or face his resignation 
upon a question like this, for the whole 
military opinion of the General Staff and 
of the French authorities would be upon 
his side 

Mj Memorandum of February 25 
On February 25 I had prepared an 
appreciation of the general situation and 
I had used this to argue from in the War 
Council of the 26th It was now printed 


»rai Sir Hcnn Oh vc - ^ ^ 
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and circulated to the Prime Minister, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr 
Balfour I reprint it here as it explains 
my position more clearly than any other 
document of this period 

Appreciation 

1 Russia — We must not expect 
Russia to mvadc Germany successfully 
for many months to come But though 
the Russian offensive is paralysed, vie 
may count on her not only maintaining a 
successful defensive, hut effectively con- 
taining and retaining very large Gciman 
forces on her front There is no reason 
to bcliev c that Germany v\ ill be able to 
transfer to the West anything like 
i.ooo.ooo men at any time , nor anyhow 
that German forces large enough to 
influence the situation can arrive in the 
West before tiic middle of April 

2 1 lie Anglo-French lines m the West 
are \er> strong, and cannot be turned 
Our position and forces in France arc 
incomparably stronger than at the 
beginning of the war, when we had 
opposed to us nearly three-fourths of 
the first line of the German Army We 
ought to welcome a German assault on 
the largest possible scale Ihe chances 
of repulsing it would be strong in our 
favour, and even if its success neces- 
sitated retirement to another line, the 
superior losses of the Germans would 
afford good compensation The issue in 
the West m the next three months 
ought not to cause anxiety But, any- 
how, it is not an issue which could be 
decisively affected by four or five British 
divisions 

3 For us the decisive point, and the 
only point where the initiative can be 
seized and maintained, is in the Balkan 
Peninsula With proper military and 
naval co-operation, and with forces which 
are available, we can make certain of 
taking Constantinople by the end of 
March, and capturing or destroying all 
Turkish forces m Europe (except those 
m Adrianople) Tins blow can be struck 
before the fate of Serbia is decided Its 
effect on the whole of the Balkans will 
he decisive It will eliminate Turkey as 
a military factor 


4 The following military forces (at 
least) aie available immediately — 

Men 

j 29th Division | 

In England] Another Tern- } 36,000 
( tonal Division 1 
Under orders for Lemnos RN 
Division 12 000 

From Egypt 2 Australian 
Divisions 3g 000 

Trench Division (sav) 20,000 

Russian Brigade (say) 8,000 

Total 115,000 

5 All these troops are capable of 
being concentrated within sinking dis- 
tance of the Bulair Isthmus by March 21 
if orders arc given now If the naval 
operations have not succeeded by then, 
they can be used to attack the Gallipoli 
Peninsula and make sure that the Fleet 
gets through As soon as the Dardanelles 
are open, they can cither {a) operate from 
Constantinople to extirpate any Turkish 
forces in Europe , or ( b ) if Bulgaria comes 
m at our invitation to occupy up to 
the Enos-Midia line, they can proceed 
through Bulgana to the aid of Serbia , 
or (c) if Bulgana is merely confirmed in a 
friendly neutrality, but Greece conies in, 
they can proceed through Salonika to 
the aid of Serbia 

W S C 

February 25, 1915 
And of Februarj 27 
And on the 27th — 

"I must now put on record my 
opinion that the military force provided, 
viz tw r o Australasian divisions supported 
by the nine naval battalions and the 
French divis’on, s not large enough for 
the work it may have to do , and that 
the absence of any Bntish regular troops 
will, if fighting occurs, expose the naval 
battalions and the Australians to undue 
nsh 

" Even if the Navy succeed unaided m 
forcing the passage, the weakness of the 
military force may compel us to forgo a 
large part of the advantages w’htch would 
otherwise follow ” 

I still hoped after the meeting of the 
26 th that m a day or two Lord Kitchener s 
mood would change, that the Prune 
Minister would manage to bring him 
round to the general view, and that the 
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29th Division would be allowed to start 
The War Council, while deferring to his 
decision, had decided that the transports 
were still to be held together in readiness 
for it After the meeting of the 26th 
as over I inquired from the Transport 
Department as to what exact state of 
preparation the transports were in, 
expecting to find that they were ready 
I then learned that on the 20th they 
had been countermanded and were now 
utterly dispersed I was staggered at 
this, and wrote at once to Lord Kitchener 
in protest 

I immediately renewed the orders to 
the Transport Department, but it was 
not found possible to reassemble and fit 
the necessary vessels before March 16 


The decision of February 16, 
the execution of which had been sus- 
pended on the 20th, again became 
operative on March 10 In the mean- 
while, three weeks of valuable time had 
been lost The transports, which might 
have left on February 22, did not get 
away till March 16 ” 

When Lord Kitchener had decided 
in his heart that if the Navy faded 
to force the Dardanelles, he would storm 
the Galhpoh Peninsula, he ought to 
have declared it to his colleagues 
Failing this he should at any rate have 
so moved and organized his troops 
as to leave the different alternatives 
of action open to him Most of all 
should he have set his General Staff 


Final Release of the 29th Division ' 

The actual opening of the bombard- 
ment and the success of the Navy at tie 
outer forts, which will be described in 
the next chapter, induced a further 
change of view " Another meeting of 
the War Council," to quote the report 
of the Dardanelles Commission, " was 
held on March 3 By this time Lord 
Kitchener's opposition to the dispatch 
of the 29th Division had apparently 
weakened On the question being raised 
by Mr Churchill he said that he proposed 
to leave the question open until March 10, 
when he hoped to have heard from 
General Birdwood ” General Birdwood, 
however, arrived at the Dardanelles 
before the 10th On the 5th he tele- 
graphed to Lord Kitchener “I am 
very doubtful if the Navy can force the 


This was followed on the 6th by a 
telegram to the following effect “I 
have already informed you that I 
consider the Admiral’s forecast 15 too 
sanguine, and though we may have a 
better estimate by March 13, I doubt 
ms ability to force the passage unaided ” 
On March 10, Lord Kitchener, being 
then somewhat reassured as regards the 
position m other theatres of war, and 


R ^pressed oy General 

Birdwood s reports, announced to the 
War Council that "be felt that the 
fn U f l, 5. W3 f n ? w sufficiently secure 
to^hfy the despatch of the agth 


to work out plans for the various 
contingencies which were now plainly 
coming into view 

Comments of the Dardanelles 
Commissioners 

"From the time the decision of 
February 16 was taken," say the 
Dardanelles Commissioners, " there were 
really only two alternatives which were 
thoroughly defensible One was to 
accept the view that by reason of our 
existing commitments elsewhere an 
adequate force could not be made 
available for expeditionary action in 
the eastern Mediterranean , to face the 
possible loss of prestige which would 
have been involved in an acknowledg- 
ment of partial failure, and to have 
fallen back on the original plan of 
abandoning the naval attack on the 
Dardanelles, when once it became 
apparent that military operations on 
a large scale would be necessary The 
other was to have boldly faced the risks 
winch would have been involved else- 
where and at once to have made a 
detemuned effort to force the passage 
of the Dardanelles by a rapid and well- 
organiad combined attack in 
Strength Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment adopted neither of these 

corns'?,, We think that m 
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FALL OF THE OUTER FORTS AND THE 
SECOND GREEK OFFER 


February 19— The Bombardment Opens — The Outer Torts Destroyed— Landing of 
Marines — Successful Conclusion of the Tint Phase — Increasing Prospects of Military 
Aid — Consequences of the \ttack on the Dardanelles — Conservative Leaders invited 
to Conference— Effects of the Dardanelles upon the Balkan States— Hopes of Italian 
Intervention— March 1 I he Second Greek Offer — Disastrous Character of Russian 
Action — King Constantine Rebuffed- Resignation of M Vcmrclos 


AT nine minutes to ten on the morning 
of February 19 the British and 
French fleets concentrated at the Dar- 
danelles began the bombardment of the 
outer forts 1 These forts were four in 
number and mounted nineteen primary 
guns Of these all but four were old 
pattern short guns with a maximum 
range of 6,000 to S.ooo yards Only the 
two pairs of 94-inch guns in the two 
smaller forts could fire above n.ooo 
yards The whole of these defences 
therefore were exposed to bombardment 
from the ships at ranges to which they 
could make no effective reply 

rebrum 19 

The attacking fleet was formed into 
three divisions — 

1ST 2ND 3R d , 

Division Division Division 

Inflexible Vengeance Sufften 

Agamemnon Albion Bowel 

Queen Cornmlhs Charlemagne 

Elisabeth Irresistible Gaulois 

Triumph 

These vessels mounted 178 guns of 
5f-mch and upwards, for the most part 
more modem than those in the forts, 
heavier and capable of outranging them 
in every class 0/ gun The operations 
which ensued are minutely described in 
the Official Naval History, the man- 
oeuvres of every ship and the results of 
almost every shot being carefully set 

The map facing page 53 5 "ill be found 
relevant to this chapter 


out It is not intended to repeat this 
here 

The Bombardment Opens 
The attack was to have been divided 
into two parts first, a long-range 
bombardment, and, second, over- 
whelming the forts at short range and 
sweeping a channel towards the entrance 
of the Straits Ammunition was spar- 
ingly used and at first the ships were 
kept under w ay It soon became evident 
that the moving ships could not achieve 
sufficient accuracy of fire, and at 10 30 
all were ordered to anchor in positions 
outside the enemy's range which enabled 
one ship to observe from a different 
angle the fire of another 
By 2 o'clock it was considered 
that the effect of the slow long- 
range bombardment was sufficient to 
enable the closer attack to be made, 
and the bombarding vessels closed to 
about 6,000 yards Up till this time 
no fort had replied to the fire But at 
4 45 p m on the Sufften, Vengeance and 
Cornmlhs advancing to within 5,000 
yards range, the two smaller forts with 
their modem guns came into action, 
showing that their guns had not been 
damaged by the long-range firing j»e 
Vengeance and Cornwallis, reinforced by 
the Agamemnon, Inflexible and Gemots, 
returned the fire, temporarily silencing 
one of the forts Rear-Admiral de 
Robecfc, the second in command, whose 
flag was flying in the Vettgeanct wished 
to continue the action at close range, 
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A NAVAL REHEARSAL 

An operation such as the landing of an army on the shores of the Gallipoli Peninsula necessitates 
a vast amount of organization and the working out of plans down to the minutest detail The 
transfer of troops from ships to the shore is in itself an operation by no means dc\ old of difficult} 
and one which requires rehearsal Here officers and men of the Roj al Navy are seen cany mg 
out an exercise of the kind which in Apnl, 1915 they were called upon to practise against a 
position held by some of the most resolute defensive fighters in the world 
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but as it was now nearly half-past five 
and the light was fading, the Com- 
mander-m-Chief signalled a " General 
Recall,” and the day's operations came 
to a close Only 139 12-inch shells 
had been fired by the Fleet 
The results of this inconclusive bom- 
bardment seemed to show, first, that it 
was necessary for ships to anchor before 
accurate shooting could be made , 
secondly, that direct fire was better 
than indirect file , and, thirdly, that it 
was not sufficient to hit the forts with 
the naval shells — actual hits must be 
made on the guns or their mountings 
This last fact was important 

The Outer Forts Destroyed 
The nc\t day the weather broke and 
no operations were possible for five days 
On the 25th the bombardment was 
resumed in the light of the experience 
gamed The Agamemnon fired at Fort 
Helles, the Queen Elizabeth at Sedd-el- 
Bahr and later at Fort Helles, the 
Jrtesisiible at Orkame and the Goulets 


at Kum Kale All these ships and 
others reciprocally observed and checked 
each other’s fire The forts replied, but 
without much success 

The effect of the bombardment was 
remarkable It proved conclusively the 
great accuracy of naval fire, provided 
good observation could be obtained 
After eighteen rounds the Queen Elizabeth 
hit directly and disabled both the modem 
guns in Fort Helles With an expenditure 
of thirty-five rounds the Irresistible de- 
stroyed both the modem guns in 
Orkame, one early and one late in the 
day Thus all four long-range guns 
defending the mouth of the Straits were 
individually disabled or destroyed for a 
very moderate expenditure of am- 
munition 

In the afternoon the ships advanced 
to within close range of the forts 
and brought a heavy fire to bear 
on all of them All the forts were 
silenced The older forts with their 
short-range armament were considered 
by the Turks mere shell-traps and their 
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HMS AGAMEMNON TAKING AMMUNITION ABOARD 
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NAVAL LANDING PARTY COMING ASHORE AT KUM KALE 

A remarkable photograph showing demolition parties and marines about to land at Kum Kale 
to complete the work of destruction so well earned out bj the guns of the fleet Parties were 
lauded at both Kum. Kale and Sedd-el-Bahr, the marines being employed as covering parties 
whilst demolition of guns and works was in progress 


garrisons here withdrawn from them 
After the Armistice the Turks stated 
that the batteries and ammunition dumps 
were all destroyed, but none of the 
magazines touched The forts were 
evacuated because the short-range fire of 
the Fleet had destroyed them entirely 
The loss of life on both sides was 
small Practically no damage was done 
to the Fleet, although the Agamemnon 
■was hit six or seven times In all 
only three men were killed and seven 
wounded 

Landing ot Marines 

It mil be seen that this was a 
veiy important and satisfactory day 
Only thirty-one i S - mc h shells had 
been fired in all, besides eighty-one 
British is-rnch and fifty ftSm'' th e 
corresponding French gnus The bom- 
bardment clearly proved ihe power 
™ the ships anchored at about 


12,000 yards, if good observation at 
right angles to the range was available, 
to destroy the Turkish guns without 
undue expenditure of ammunition It 
was now possible to sweep the approaches 
and the entrance to the Straits, which 
was done on the evenings of the 25th and 
the 26th Three battleships entered the 
Straits and completed the rum of the 
outer forts from inside 
A still more remarkable and, as 
we thought at the time, more hopeful 
development followed On the 26th 
and following days, covered by the 
guns of the Fleet, demolition parties 

. 5 °i J 100 , sailot5 mannes 

were landed, who blew to pieces with 
guncotton all the guns in Sedd-el-Bahr. 
as wells* m the two forts on the Asiatic 
side They were not seriously opposed 
by the Turks I„ an 
P* destroyed or. found m a ' 
disabled condition by the landing 
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• ASHORE AT GALLIPOLI 

A manne sentry u. seen here on duty guarding one of the approaches 
to the spot where a demolition party is at v, ork Although at this 
time the Turkish land forces were not m great strength members 
of the covering and demolition parties were in constant danger from 
snipers who according to accounts given at the time were both 
active and numerous 


The first phase of the 
Dardanelles operations 
was thus completed 
The greatest satis- 
faction was expressed 
at the Admiralty, and 
I found myself in these 
days surrounded by 
smiling faces lord 
Kitchener told me that 
his officers who were in 
contact with the Ad- 
miralty reported a 
spirit of strong con- 
fidence If the Dar- 
danelles Commissioners 
could only have taken 
the expert evidence on 
the feasibility of ships 
attacking forts in the 
first week of March, 
rgi5, instead of in the 
spring of 1917, they 
would have been im- 
pressed by the robust 
character of naval 
opinion on these ques- 
tions They would also 
have been struck by 
the number of persons 
who were m favour of 
the Dardanelles opera- 
tions and claimed to 
have contributed to 
their initiation In 
short, their task would 


parties, only mne,men being killed and have resembled the labours of the Royal 
wounded 1 Commission which inquired into the 


Successful Conclusion of the First Phase 
Thus by March 2 the whole of the 
outer defences of the Dardanelles were 
destroyed, including nineteen primary 
guns, of which four were modern These 
constituted approximately m numbei 
and m quality one-fifth of the whole of 
the gun defences of the Straits The 
Fleet was now able to sweep and enter 
the Straits for a distance of six miles up 
to the limit of the Kephez minefield 
1 Of the ten heavy guns m Sedd el-Bahr only 
three had been destroyed by the bombard- 
ment Of the ten guns in Kum Kale seven were 
apparently found undamaged Fort Orkanie 
•was also entered and both guns were found 
disabled Srv modern howitzers on the cliff to 
the east of Sedd-el-Babr and a number of 
smaller guns were also destroj cd 


origin of the Tanks 
Each day at the meetings of the 
Admiralty War Group I invited Sir 
Henry Jackson to give his appreciation 
of the telegrams from the Fleet These 
appreciations were up to this point 
highly encouraging I telegraphed to 
Admiral Carden at the end of February 
asking how many fine days he estimated 
he would require to get through He 
replied on March 2 “ Fourteen " It 

really looked as if we had found a way 
in which the Navy could help the allied 
cause in a new and most important 
direction However, I observe that I 
informed the War Council on Febru- 
ary 26 that *' the Admiralty could not 
guarantee success and that the mam 
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difficulty would be encountered at the 
Narrows All that could be said was 
that the reduction of the outer forts 
gave a good augury for success " I also 
pointed out repeatedly that a purely 
naval operation would not in itself make 
the Straits free for unarmourcd merchant 
ships 

The Inner and Intermediate Defences 
of the Dardanelles were now exposed to 
the attack of the Fleet These defences 
consisted of ten forts and batteries of 
varying size and importance equally 
disposed on the European and Asiatic 
shores , of the minefields closing the 
Straits m successixe lines , and of the 
mobile bat- 
teries and 
howitzer s 


The increasing possibilities of ex- 
tensive military action made me 
anxious about the conditions which 
prevailed m the War Office I knew 
that practically no military staff work 
was being done The various con- 
tingencies possible were not being studied 
m detail Numbers dates, supplies and 
the organization appropriate to the 
various forms of action which might be 
required, were in the most vague con- 
dition, m so far as they were not earned 
in the comprehensive mind of the 
Secretary of State for War himself He 
was in constant communication with 
General Birdwood at the Dardanelles 


which pro- 
tected both 
the forts and 
the minefields 
To this pro- 
blem the Fleet 
now addressed 
itself 

* * * 

Increasing 
Prospects of 
Military Aid 

From Feb 
ruary 24 on- 
wards I could 
contemplate 
that Lord Kit- 
chener would 
in certain cir- 
cumstances be 
willing to use 
an army not 
merely to ex- 
ploit a victory 
of the Fleet, 
but actually 
if need be to 
contribute to 
it on a large 
scale \11 e i se 
was uncertain 
What lie would 
do, when and 
how he would 
do it, remained 
impenetrable 
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Bat he did not allow the General Staff 
nor the Quartermaster-General to meddle 
in the business at all at tins stage, nor 
give them any inkling of the grave 
decisions which in certain circumstances 
he might wish to take, and which were 
evidently forming in his mind Seeing 
all this I became increasingly appre- 
hensive in the first week of March lest a 
military breakdown should occur 
I was determined not to be involved 
in responsibility for action far more 
momentous than any which the Admiralty 
was taking, but over which I had 


absolutely no control I tbeitfe early 
in March asked the Prime Minister to 
arrange an interview between me and 
Lord Kitchener in ha presence I then 
asked Lord Kitchener formally and 
pointedly whether he assumed responsi- 
bility for any military operations that 
might arise, and in particular for the 
measure of the forces required to 
achieve success He replied at once 
that he certainly did so, and the 
Admiralty thereupon transferred on 
March 12 the Royal Naval Division 
to his command 

On March 10 the 20th 



PM> 

ADMIRAL Or THE FLEET SIR HENRY 
JACKSON 



Division was ordered to Lem- 
nos, and on March 16 the 
earliest of its transports sailed 
The War Office, howeier, did 
not embark it in the ships m 
any order or organization to 
fightonamvalatitsdestmation 


Consequences of the Attack 
on the Dardanelles 

The success of the naval 
attack upon the outer forts 
of the Dardanelles and the 
first penetration of the Straits 
produced reactions of high con- 
sequence throughout Europe, 
and their repercussion was 
apparent all over the world 
“The Turkish Headquarters 
at the end of February," 
writes General Liman von 
Sanders, then the head of the 
German Military Mission, " ex- 
pected the success of a break 
through by the hostile Fleet 
Arrangements were made for 
the Sultan, the Court and 
Treasury to take refuge in tbe 
interior of Asia Minor 111 Far 
away on the Chicago Stock 
Exchange wheat prices fell 
with suddenness 

In Europe, Russia asked for 
a public declaration about 
Constantinople At the outset 
of the war the attitude of 
Russia had been perfectly 
correct She had joined with 

1 Fiw Years ni Turbe) bj Liman 
von Sanders p 72 
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time by the outbreak of the struggle — 
brooding morosely outside, with excellent 
information from the Services and com- 
plete detachment from all responsibility 
for the terrible business which had to go 
forward from day to day We needed 
their aid The Empire needed their aid 
We wanted all their able men in positions 
of high and active authority I had 
frequently talked to Mr Asquith in this 
sense in the early months of the war, and 
I now pointed out that this moment, 
when some fruition and promise of 
success had come to us in the East, was 
of all others the time when the necessary 
fusion and coalition could be effected on 
terms honourable to both great parties 
The Prime Minister was far from being 
unconscious of this aspect, or of the 
political instability which the situation 
would present should the general state 
of the war take a turn for the worse, as 
seemed very likely 

I hoped that this first meeting with the 
official chiefs of the Opposition — Mr Bal- 
four being already in our councils — might 
lead to rapid developments m the direc- 
tion of our national unity and cohesion 
The two Conservative leaders, however, 
showed plainly by their manner that 
they did not care to become responsible 
for a fraction only of the policy of the 
State and were chary of committing 
themselves in regard to a smgle incident 
This was natural, but the results were 
unfortunate The Council did not 
march satisfactorily, although a united 
decision was reached And on the whole, 
as the result, a chilling impression of 
domestic politics was, 1 think, sustained 
by the Prime Minister 

In the early days of March both 
Great Britain and France apprised the 
Russian Government that they would 
agree to the annexation of Constantinople 
by Russia as a part of a victorious peace , 
and this momentous fact was accordingly 
made public on the 12th 

Effects of the Dardanelles upon the 
Balkan States 

In the Balkans the effect of the naval 
operations was electrical The attitude 
of Bulgaria changed with lightning 
swiftness Within a fortnight our Intel- 
ligence Reports showed that the Turks 


were being forced to move back to 
Adnanople and develop their front 
against Bulgaria General Paget, the 
head of a special Mission then at Sofia, 
telegraphed to Lord Kitchener on 
March 17 that after an audience with the 
King he was convinced that " the opera- 
tions in the Dardanelles have made a 
deepimpression, that all possibility of Bul- 
garia attacking any Balkan State that 
might side with the Entente is now over, 
and there is some reason to think that 
shortly the Bulgarian Army will move 
against Turkey to co-operate in the 
Dardanelles operations ” 

The attitude of Roumama also became 
one of extreme and fnendly vigilance 
Russia, although she had not previously 
been able to spare more than 1,000 
Cossacks for action in the Balkans, 
now offered the fullest naval co-opera- 
tion and began to concentrate an 
army corps under General Istomme at 
Batoum to participate m what was 
believed to be the impending fall of 
Constantinople 

Hopes of Italian Intervention 

On March 2 our Minister at Bncharest 
telegraphed that the Roumanian Pnme 
Minister had said that his conviction 
that Italy “ would move soon " had 
become stronger " My Russian col- 
league has twice seen the Italian Minister 
and while the latter had often before 
spoken to him about Italy 
joining us in the war, his language on the 
last two occasions was more precise than 
ever before and was indeed almost 
pressing He spoke of acquisitions on 
the Adriatic coast, and a share tn the 
eventual partition of Turkey Italy 
would have in a month’s time an army 
of 1,800,000 men ready to move 
Other similar indications flowed in On 
March 5 I minuted to Sir Edward Grey 
" The attitude of Italy is remarkable 
If she can be induced to join with us, the 
Austrian Fleet would be powerless and 
the Mediterranean as safe as an English 
lake Surely some effort should be 
made to encourage Italy to come 
forward From leaving an affiance to 
declaring war is only a step ” The 
Foreign Secretary replied m witmg, 

" I will neglect no opportunity " 



FALL OF OUTER FORTS AND SECOND GREEK OFFER 


March 1 The Second Greek Offer 
Most important ol all were the effects 
upon Greece We have seen how on 
February n M Venizelos, m spite of his 
friendship for the Allies and his deep 
desire to join them, had refused to be 
drawn into the war by the futile offer of 
a British and French division But the 
attach on the Dardanelles produced an 
immediate change On March i the 
British Minister in Athens telegraphed 
that M Venizelos had put forward a 
proposal that a Greek army corps of 
three divisions should be sent to Gallipoli 
Sir Edward Grey promptly replied that 
HM Government would gladly accept 
tins aid, and added that the Admiralty 
were very anxious that the Greeks 
should assist with ships as well as troops 
m the Dardanelles The British Minister 
replied on March % “M Venizelos 
hopes to be in a position to make us a 


Division and one or two Territorial 
divisions from England There was 
surely a reasonable prospect that with 
all these forces playing their respective 
parts m a general scheme, the Gallipoli 
Peninsula could even now have been 
seized and Constantinople taken before 
the end of April Behind all lay 
Bulgaria and Roumama, determined no** 
to be left out of the fall of Constantinople 
and the collapse of the Turkish Empire 
One step more, one effort more — and 
Constantinople was in our hands and 
all the Balkan States committed to irre- 
vocable hostility to the Central Powers 
One must pause, and with the 
tragic knowledge of after days dwell 
upon this astounding situation which 
had been produced swiftly, easily, 
surely, by a comparatively small naval 
enterprise directed at a vital nerve-centre 
of the world 


definite offer to-morrow He had 
already approached the King, who," 
added the Minister, “ I learn from 
another source, is m favour of war ” 

On the 3rd the British Military 
Attache at Athens telegraphed that 
" The view of the Greek General Staff 
was universally that the naval attack 
should be assisted by land operations 
Their plan was to disembark four or five 
Greek divisions at the Southern ex- 
tremity of the Peninsula and to advance 
against the heights East of Maidos 
Three successive defended positions 
would have to be earned, but Turks 
could not develop large forces owing to 
Jack of space for deployment If simul- 
taneously an attack by a separate and 
sufficient force was made against lines 
of Bulair, either by disembarking troops 
horth of [the] lines or at head of Gulf 
of Xeros, the Turks would ha\e to 
abandon the Maidos region or run nsk 
of being cut off " 

Thus at this moment we had within 
our reach or on the way not only the 
Australasian Army Corps and all the 
other troops m Egypt, the Royal Naval 
Division, and a French Division, we had 
also ai tot a Greek army corps oUtoee 
divisions and possibly more, nbiie a 
Sosaan army corps was assembling at 
Batoum It would have been <f m L 
easy, in addition, to have sent the 29th 


Disastrous Character ol Russian Action 
But now a temble fatality intervened 
Russia— failing, reeling backward under 
the German hammer, with her munitions 
running short, cut off from her allies — 
Russia was the Power which ruptured 
irretrievably this brilliant and decisive 
combination On March 3 the Russian 
Foreign Minister informed our Ambas- 
sador that — 

The Russian Government could not 
consent to Greece participating in opera- 
tions in the Dardanelles, as it would be 
sure to lead to complications ” 

‘‘pie Emperor,” M Sazonoff added, 
had in an audience with him yesterday 
declared he could not in any arcum- 
s ances consent to Greek co-operation 
in the Dardanelles " Thu was a hard 
saying Was there no finger to wnte 
upon the wall, was there no ancestral 
*° ^ ure U P before this un- 
fortunate pnnee, the downfall of his 
House, the ruin of his people— the 
bloody cellar of Ekaterinburg 

Kmg Constantine Rebuffed 

or^rc A f? eDS | Ule ^ Russian MinJSt er, under 
? ° m Gove ™ment, was active 

to (hscourage and resist the CW m2? 
vention In particular, the ^ 
Greece was made aware thatTrf 
circumstances would he be aW to 
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AITER THE BOMBARDMENT AT CAPE HELLES 

A 9 4 inch gnu employed by the Turks at Cape Hellcs dismounted and put out of action by a 
direct hit from one of the Queen Elizabeth's guns In the background arc all that remained of 
the Turkish barracks 


enter Constantinople with his troops 
Other suggestions were made, that 
perhaps one Greek division might be 
allowed to participate, " this having the 
advantage that the King could not take 
the field m person " Can one wonder 
that, with his German consort and 
German leanings, with every appeal on 
the one hand and this violent rebuff 
upon the other. King Constantine was 
thrown back, and relapsed mto his 
previous attitude of hostile reserve "> 

Further advices from the French 
Foreign Office on March 4 stated — 

" The Russian Government would 
not at any price accept the co-opera- 
tion of Greece in Constantinople expe- 
dition If the Greek Govern- 
ment offer co-operation in the Darda- 
nelles expedition they should be told 
that co-operation of Greece m the war 
must be entire and she must give active 
support to Serbia ” 


Our Minister at Athens, the well- 
informed and vigilant Elliot, left us in 
no doubt of the Greek position 
“ To insist on Greek support of 
Serbia," he telegraphed on the 6th, 
*' except in the event of a Bulgarian 
attack, would be to wreck the prospect 
of Greek co-operation with us The 
Prime Minister himself had been con- 
vinced by the arguments of the General 
Staff as to the strategical danger of 
such an operation ’’ 

The British Military Attache tele- 
graphed on the 6th — 

“ My Russian colleague told me 
to-day that he thought Russia would 
object to presence of King of Greece in 
Constantinople, and might make a 
stipulation that he did not come, a 
condition of acceptance of the present 
Greek offer Any such restriction might 
lead to collapse of the whole proposal 
I urged him to represent to Russian 
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W UXI 1 * the iittcntion of *0 mans 
Stales, grot and small, was 
meted upon the Dardanelles and while 
so m ui\ profound and Jar-melting 
reactions were occurring oscr the whole 
field of the war, the naval operations 
which had produced these great effect*, 
bepaw to faker and to flag 

Increasing Difficulties 

Horn March 3 onwards the progress of 
Admiral C irdcn's attach liccnmc continu- 
ally slower 1 he w cat her was frequently 
unsuitable to long-range firing, our 
seaplanes in those early das s were neither 
numerous noi very efficient . the co- 
ordination of the gunnery and the 
observation, though based on sound 
principles, was m practice primitive 
through lack of experience The mobile 
howitzers which began to fire in larger 
numbers each day from both sides of 
the Straits harassed the bombarding 
ihips and forced them to leep on the 
move Landing parties sent ashore 
on March 4 met with much stiffcr 
resistance, and failed to reach the forts 
ihc attempts to sweep up the minefields 
encountered considerable and increasing 
lurhish fire from field guns well directed 
by searchlights The mmc-swccping 
It aw lore which had been provided for 
this service proved inadequate for so 
severe a task The ordeal was verv 
trying to their erstw bile civilian personnel 
who, though familiar with mines, had 
neicr picviously encountered artillery' 
fire 

three separate and successive bom- 


bardments were made between March 2 
and March 8 upon the Turkish forts 
constituting the inner defences of the 
Dardanelles 

I trst, on the 2nd and 3rd the 
Canopus, Sut/hure, Corn,, allts, Albion, 
Jrtttu ph and Pnree George at different 
times bombarded various forts. Tort 
Dardanos (8) receiving the main fire 
I he forts were Mlcnccd, but as the ships 
were kept moving sometimes m circles 
by the howitrcr fire, no guns were hit 
Altogether 121 12-mch shells were fired 
No definite conclusions could be formed 
as to the effect of the fire, but the 
expenditure of ammunition was con- 
sidered serious 

1 jrc of the Queen Elizabeth 

The method was now changed 
On March 5 the Quttn Elizabeth began 
the indirect bombardment of the forts 
at the Narrows She was stationed 
outside the Straits two miles from Gaba 
fepe and fired across the peninsula 
During the dav thirty -three 15-mcli 
shells were fired, twentv -eight at Tort 
and five at Fort 17 Every thing 
depended upon the arrangements for 
spotting the fall of the shots This was 
prov ided so far as possible by three sea- 
planes and by three battleships 
(hrcsishbh, Canopus and Corn* allts) 
manccuumg inside the Stiaits at right 
angles to the line of fire Spotting for 
elevation by' the ships was comparativ ely 
easy, but they were from their position 
unable to spot for direction This 
depended upon the seaplanes, and for 
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SPOTTING TOR THE FLEET DARDANELLES 


This spirited picture showing a seaplane engaged in spotting and reporting results of the gunfire 
ol the Bntish Fleet at the Dardanelles was painted by the late W L \\ v Hie R A , the distin 
gushed painter of sea pictures It 13 reproduced here by permission kindly granted by the 
artists widow 
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this all-important purpose our seaplane 
force was found inadequate The first 
machine sent up crashed owing to the 
propeller bursting at 3,000 feet The 
second machine was forced to descend 
after being lut six times by nfle bullets 
and the pilot wounded The third 
machine gave one correction only 

The indirect bombardment was con- 
tinued on March 6 By' this time the 
Turks had brought up small guns and 
howitzers on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
which fired upon the Queen Elizabeth 
causing her to increase her range to 
20,000 yards The old Turkish battle- 
ship Barbarossa also opened fire upon 
her with her xi-mch guns from inside 
the Straits of Maidos None of our 
ships was damaged, although all were 
hit on sc\ eral occasions by the howitzers 
and field guns 

The results of the firing are now 
known to be as follows — Fort 13 was 
hit c!c\cn times and Tort 17 about seven 
times The barracks in rear of both 
these forts were destroyed and one 
magazine was hit No guns were 
damaged, but the firing, coming from 
an unprotected angle, had a disturbing 
effect on the Turkish guns' crews 
Had aeroplane observ ation been possible, 
there is little doubt that great damage 
would have been done to the forts, 
and with a sufficient expenditure of 
ammunition cv cry gun might have 
been smashed The forts were quite 
unprotected from tins direction, and 
each gun and mounting presented a 
maximum target 

The instruction contained in the 
original Admiralty orders about the 
sparing use of ammunition and the 
inadequate arrangements for obser- 
vation from the air led to a pre- 
mature discontinuance of this form of 
attack This was a great pity The 
long-range bombardment by the Queen 
Elizabeth w r as one of the prime features 
m the naval plan Good supplies of 
ammunition were av ail able for the 15- 
inch guns, but the Admiralty did not 
give permission to draw upon these till 
after March 18 The rule about economy 
therefore stood It would have been 
possible in a few weeks to reinforce and 
improve the aenal spotting, and this 


w r as, in fact, done The principle under- 
lying the use of the Queen Elizabeth 
against the forts, as embodied in the 
original Admiralty plan, was sound 
The failure was due to the restriction 
on the expenditure of ammunition and 
fo the inadequate aenal observation 
Both these were subsequently remedied, 
but meanwhile the method had itself 
been precipitately condemned and was 
ne\er resumed 

Attacks of Mirch 7 to 12 
The attack by indirect fire being 
assumed to have failed, direct attacks 
upon the forts at the Narrows were 
resumed on March 7 by the Aga- 
memnon and Lord Nelson at ranges 
of from 12,000 to 13,000 yards The 
French squadron also engaged Forts 
7 and S The da}' was inconclusive 
On the 8th the Queen Elizabeth, aided 
by the Canopus, Conuoalhs and Irresis- 
tible, renewed the attack The light 
was bad owing to ram squalls, and low 
clouds presented seaplane observation 
All the ships came under the usual 
howitzer fire, which however did them 
no serious harm The forts were appa- 
rently silenced, but the Turks claim 
that they were reserving their ammuni- 
tion for shorter ranges, and that they 
ceased firing to clear the guns of gnt 
and debris thrown up by the exploded 
shells in their vicinity' 

The operations continued till the 
12th with fitful bombardments and 
tentative attempts to sweep the mine- 
fields During these day’s I began to 
doubt whether there was sufficient 
determination behind the attack In 
one of his telegrams, for instance, the 
Admiral reported that the mine-sweepers 
had been dnven back by heavy' fire 
which, he added, had caused no casual- 
ties Considering what was happening 
on the Western Front and the desperate 
tasks and fearful losses which were 
accepted almost daily by the allied 
troops, I could not but feel disquieted 
by an observation of this kind In 
further telegrams the Admiral explained 
the difficulties, and that he was re- 
organizing his mine-sweeping service 
with regular naval personnel This re- 
organisation was not, however, complete 



the minefields temaioa! substantially 
intact 

It was clear that 


vehement effort must he made 
* * * * 

Sir Ian Hamilton appointed C -in-C 
The appointment of a mihtary 
Commander-iri'Chief for the forces 
assembling in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and his dispatch to the scene of opera- 
tions was long overdue By the end of 


the new resolve 605 

Written Instructions to Sir Ian Hamilton 

The following were the salient 
points tom Lord Kitchener s written 
instructions to Str fan Hamilton 
■<M The Fleet have nndertaUn 
to force the passage of the Dardanelles 
much more The employment of militan forces on 


am large scale for land operations at 
this juncture is only contemplated in 
the event of the Fleet failing to get 
through after every effort has been 
exhausted 

"(2) Before any serious under- 
taking is earned out in the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, all the British military forces 
uuua - . detailed for the expedition should be 

the first week in March Lord Kitchener so that their full ueight 

had virtually decided to select Sir Ian ^ thrown in 
Hamilton, who was at that time in «« ^ Havmg entered on the project 
command of the Central Force at home of forcing the Straits, there can be no 
He did not, however, reveal his purpose ldea 0 f abandonmg the scheme It 
to this officer until the moramg of the >vl y require time, patience and methodi- 

32th, when he sent for him and observed caI p faiis 0 f co-operation between the 

laconically “ We are sending a military navaI an< j mi i l t ar y commanders The 
force to support the Fleet now at the 
Dardanelles, and you are to have 
command 1,1 

Waiting for this decision, delayed 
without reason day after day, while 
troops and events were swiftly moving 
forward, had been very trying to me and 
to Lord Fisher The concentration of 
transports had been timed for the i8th, 
and a host of intricate and imperious 
questions connected with the feeding, 
watering and organization of large 
numbers of men “and animals were 
impending at Madras The French 
Division was also on the sea and looking 
to us for directions and arrangements 
All questions of the use of the troops 
were additional to these administrative be iev elfed at these instructions they 
problems On the other hand, Lord represented fairly ail that had been settled 
Kitchener showed hunself restive under by the Wax Council up to that moment 
repeated inquiries, and was prompt With these instructions xn his pocket. 


point is to avoid a check which 

will jeopardize our chances of strategical 
and political success 
"(4) This does not preclude the 
probability of minor operations being 
engaged upon to clear areas occupied 
by the Turks with guns annoying the 
Fleet or for demolition of forts already 
silenced by the Fleet But such minor 
operations should be as much as possible 
restricted to the forces necessary to 
achieve the object m view, and should 
as far as practicable not entail permanent 
occupation of positions on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula ” 

Whatever military criticisms may 


to resent anything that looked hke 
pressure or forcing his hand We were 
anxious to have whatever troops he 
would send on the spot as soon as 
possible, and great tact was necessary 
It was not until the nth that I was 
sure he had decided upon Sir Ian 
Hamilton I immediately ordered a 
special tram for the afternoon of the 
12th in case it should be wanted 

1 Sir Ian Hamilton Galhpah Diary p 2 


and accompanied by a small group of 
Staff officers appointed during the pre- 
ceding day, and now meeting for the 
first time, Sir Ian Hamilton left Charing 
Cross for the Dardanelles on the ev ening 
of March 13 The thirty-knot light 
cruiser, Phaeton , awaited him under 
steam at Marseilles and earned him at 
full speed to the Dardanelles bj the 
morning of the 17th 
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Increasing Desire for Military Action 
The increasing perplexities of the 
naval attack and the surprising ease 
with which the small parties of Marines 
had been landed at the end of February 
upon the Peninsula made the immediate 
employment of troops \ery tempting 
both at the Admiralty and on the spot 
It was difficult to ]udge the prospects 
of a military landing at this juncture 
No one knew what troops the Turks 
had on the spot Vice-Admiral Carden 
had stated m his telegram of February 23 
that '* the gamson of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula is about 40,000 men ” This 
was also the working basis assumed by 
the War Office 

\\ e now' know that the force actually 
m the Peninsula at this date was 
under 20,000, scattered along the 
coast in small parties without supports 
or resenes It seems probable that 
if the 29th Diusion had been on the 
spot in fighting order, it could have 
been landed, with whatever troops were 


sent from Egypt, at this period without 
severe loss, and could have occupied 
very important and probably decisive 
positions Thereafter the force landed 
would ha\e had to sustain heavy and 
increasing Turkish attack But there 
is no reason why they should not have 
held their ground, and they could hai e 
been continually reinforced from Egypt, 
and later from England, at a far greater 
rate than the enemy 
The possession of the vital obser- 
\ation-pomt of Achi Baba would have 
enabled the indirect naval fire to be 
directed with the utmost accuracy 
upon the forts at the Narrows Heavy 
guns and howitzers, including our 
new 15-inch howitzers, could also 
have been landed and brought into 
action against them at effective ranges 
In these circumstances the destruction 
of the forts within a reasonable time 
was certain, and the passage of the fleet 
into the Marmora must haie followed 
The use of troops on this scale would 



WAITING TOR THE ALLIED FLEETS 
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THE BURNING VILLAGE or KLM K-\LE 

Dunne the bombardment of March 4 19*5 the \iUagc and fort at Kam Kak °n the Awatic 
shore of the Dardanelles -were set on fire as a result of effective shooting b\ the naaal guns 
The Turks retired from this point and landing parties were sent ashore The ancient Clfv of 
Tro\ stood at a point directh bevond the darker smoke seen in the centre of the picture 


however have involved a new and serious 
decision It meant nothing less than 
beginning a new campaign, and this 
would have had to be balanced against 
further perseverance in the purely naval 
attach which had not yet been pressed 
to any conclusion 

Lord Kitchener's Decision 

I thought it right, without pro- 
nouncing an opmion myself, to ash 
Lord Kitchener for a formal statement 
of the War Office view His reply was 
only what I expected 
First Lord March 13, 1915 

In answer to your question, unless 
it is found that our estimate of the 
Ottoman strength on the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula is exaggerated and the position on 
the Kilid Bahr Plateau less strong than 
anticipated, no operations on a large 
scale should be attempted until the 29th 
Division has arrived and is ready to 
tahe part m what is libely to prove a 
difficult undertaking, m which severe 
fighting must be anticipated 

K 

I do not criticize this decision It 


seemed the wisest open in the circum- 
stances The error lay earlier Had the 
29th Division been sent as originally 
decided from February' 22 onwards, 
it would have reached the scene by the 
middle of March mstead of three vveehs 
later Had it been pached on the trans- 
ports in order of battle, it would have 
gone into action within a few days of its 
arrival All the other troops allocated 
to this theatre were either conveyed to 
Lemnos from England or France or 
were waiting with transports alongside 
at Alexandria by March 17 or 18 From 
the 20th onwards they were all available 
(so far as sea transport was concerned) 
for an operation upon the Gallipoli 
Peninsula The concentration of all 
troops allotted, including the French 
Division, w'as effected as promised by 
the Admiralty punctually to the date 
named, namely, March 17 The naval 
attach reached its culminating point on 
the 18th No large Turhish reinforce- 
ments had yet reached the Peninsula 
But without the 29th Division, the army 
could do nothing This was the vital 
key division, the sole regular division, 
whose movements and amval governed 
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everything Therefore four-fifths of the 
force assigned to this theatre were 
concentrated punctually as arranged, 
and the indispensable remaining fifth, 
without which they could not act, was 
three weeks behind them Thus they 
were all rendered useless 


The Opportunity for Beilenmg the 
Whole Position 

By the middle of March we had 
therefore readied a turning point not 
only in the naval operations but in the 
whole enterprise Hitherto no serious 
nshs liaic been run, no losses have been 
sustained, and no important forces 
deeply engaged The original Carden 
plan of gradual piecemeal reduction has 
been pursued It has not /ailed, but 
it lias lagged, and it is now so feebly 
pressed as almost to be at a standstill 
Meanwhile, time is passing Nearly a 
month has gone since we opened fire 
What arc the lurks doing > Clearly 
they must be reinforcing, fortifying, 
laying new mines, erecting new torpedo- 
tubes, mounting new guns under the 
organising energy of their German 
instructors What have the Germans 
themselves been doing 7 It would 
probably take about a month to send 
submarines from the Elbe to the /Ggean 
Have they been sent 7 Are they on 
their way 7 How far off arc they 7 
They may he very near This was a 
rapidly growing anxiety It was also 
a spur 

Surely now the moment has been 
reached to review the whole position and 
policy Surely this is the very moment 
foreseen from the beginning when, " if 
matters did not go as we hoped, if the 
resistance of the forts proved too strong/ 
we could, if we chose, break off the opera- 
tion Observe we could, in fact, do it 
in a moment One gesture with the 
wand, and the whole armada assembled 
at the Dardanelles, or moving thither— 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, trawlers, 
supply ships, transports— would melt 
and vanish away Evening would close 
on a mighty Navy engaged in a world- 
arresting attack , and the sun might 
ose on empty seas and silent shores 


A Chance to Break off before Further 
Commitment 

Further, was not this the moment 
to consider alternatives The prolonged 
bombardment of the Dardanelles had 
assuredly drawn continually increasing 
Turkish forces to the Gallipoli Peninsula 
and the Asiatic shore Guns, ammuni- 
tion supplies of every hind, with which 
the Turks were so ill-provided, had been 
scraped and dragged from every other 
point, or were on the move Moreover, 
the Russians had by a brilliant effort, 
largely restored the situation m the 
Caucasus The British and French 
troops now on the sea might not be 
strong enough to land and storm the 
plateaus and ndges of Gallipoli But 
no one could doubt their ability to take 
and hold Alcxandretta — thus cutting 
from the Turkish Empire one vast 
portion, severing the communications 
of their army threatening Egypt, and 
intercepting the stream of sorely needed 
supplies and food -stuffs from the East 
For such a descent, the Dardanelles 
operations were the best of all pre- 
liminaries— a sincere feint 
On me these considerations made no 
impression I knew them all and I 
rejected them all I was unswervingly 
set upon the main enterprise I believed 
that if we tried hard enough we could 
force the Dardanelles, and that if we 
succeeded in this a truly decisive victory 
would have been gamed But where 
were the admirals, generals and states- 
men, who did not share these clear-cut 
conclusions, who had doubts — had always 
had doubts about the feasibility of the 
operation, about the margin of the Grand 
Fleet, about the utility of operations 
in the eastern theatre 1 Here surely 
was the time for them Here surely was 
the tune for Lord Fisher He could say 
with perfect propriety and consistency, 
" We have given the Carden plan a good 
trial, I never liked it much It has not 
come off but it has been a very good 
demonstration , it has fooled the = Turks , 
it has helped the Russians , it has cost 
us practically nothing— now let us break 
off altogether or turn to something else 
Later on m April. whm m : vvereta 
more deeply -committed, bad suffered 
palpable loss and rebuff, and could not 
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withdraw without 
great injury to our 
war prestige, sugges- 
tions of this hind w ere 
indeed made But 
now it was certainly 
an arguable policy to 
close the account, and 
in a naval sense it was 
the easiest thmg in the 
world to do 

General Wish for 
Resolute Action 

But what happened? 

So far from wishing 
to break off the opera- 
tion, the First Sea Lord 
was never at any time 
so resolute in its sup- 
port He assented 
willingly and cordially 
to the new decision 
which was now taken 
to change the gradual 
tentative limited- 
liability advance into 
a hard, determined and 
necessarily hazardous 
attack He approved 
the momentous Ad- 
miralty telegrams 
which I now drafted 
after full discussions in 
our War Group, and, 
of course, with con- 
tinuous reference to 
the Prune Minister 
He even offered to go 
out and hoist his flag 
and take command at 
the Dardanelles him- 
self, saying that the 
responsibility was so 
great that it could 

* -re united 

plicated his position, Lord Faber himself The “a 3)1,1 t 'P ress ha "' d 

informed the Dardanelles Commissioners War Offirt a equall y decided 

p£S'a.*S“; 

aiitontL mted h m £ 

conoemed ao agn of ^ ^ I rejLdTsnT °P lm0 " 

manifested Sir Arthur Wilson, Sir agreement 

Henry Jachson, Admiral Oliver, Com- pnse , behmd the cnter ~ 

wim pnse My only complaint has been that 


rio'o tiu.tt^rrr 

GENERAL SIR IAN HAMILTON 

The appointment of Sir Ian Hamilton to direct the military opera- 
t,ons °» «“ Oa'hpoli PemasDla justed ,, pas , 
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this high icsolve was not carried through 
by all parties to a definite conclusion 
What was the explanation of this 
unity and resolution ? The vision of 
victory had lighted the mental scene 
The immense significance of the Darda- 
nelles and of the city winch lay beyond 
had possessed all minds The whole 
combination which had been dispersed 
by Russia on March 6 Mas still latent 
The attitude of Itaty, of Bulgaria, of 
Roumama, of Greece absoibed attention 
Everyone's blood was up There was a 
unlc readiness to do and dare All 
the will-power and cohesion necessary 
to mount and launch a great operation 
by sea and land were now forthcoming 
But alas, a month too late 1 

Admiralty Telegram to Vice-Admiral 
Carden 

On the Admiralty War Group all 
were agreed upon the following telegram 
to Admiral Carden — 

March n, 1915, 1 35 pm 
101 Your original instructions laid 
stress on caution and deliberate methods, 
and we approie highly the shill and 
patience with which you have advanced 
hitherto without loss 
The results to be gained are, however, 
great enough to justify loss of ships 
and men if success cannot be obtained 
without The turning of the corner at 
Clianak may decide the whole operation 
and produce consequences of a decisive 
character upon the war, and we suggest 
for your consideration that a point has 
now been reached when it is necessary', 
choosing favourable weather conditions, 
to overwhelm the forts at the Narrow's 
at decisive range by the fire of the 
largest number of guns, great and small, 
that can be brought to bear upon them 
We do not wish to hurry jmu or urge 
you beyond your judgment, but we 
recognise dearly that at a certain 
period in your operations you will have 
to press hard for a decision, and we 
desire to know whether you consider 
that point has now been reached We 
shall support you in well-conceived 
action for forcing a decision, even if 
regrettable losses are entailed 
And on the 15th — / 

109 We understand t£at it is your 


intention to sweep a good clear passage 
through the minefields to enable the 
forts at the Narrows eventually to be 
attacked at close range, and to cover 
this operation whether against the forts 
or [against] the light and movable 
armament, by whatever fire is necessary 
from the Battle Fleet, and that this 
task will probably take several days 
After this is completed we understand 
you intend to engage the forts at the 
Narrows at decisive range and put them 
effectually out of action You will then 
proceed again at your convenience with 
the attack on the forts beyond, and any 
further sweeping operations which may 
be necessary If this is your intention, 
we cordially approve it We wish it to 
be pressed forward without hurry, but 
without loss of time 

The Admiral rephed — 

March 15, 1915, 915 a ra 

I fully appreciate the situation, and 
intend, as stated m my telegram of 
March 14, to vigorously attack fortresses 
at the Narrows, clearing minefields 
under cover of attack Good visibility 
is essential, and I will take first favour- 
able opportunity 

These two Admiralty telegrams, iox 
and 109, were very serious messages to 
send to the Fleet They had the intention 
among other things of making the 

Admiral feel that if lie made a determined 
effort to force the passage and suffered 
very heavy fosses, or the whole operation 
miscarried, the responsibility would rest 
with his superiors at home He had 
only to think of his task and of the enemy 
m his front 

* * * * 

Admiral Carden's Illness 

Everything being settled for the 

attack, I took two days’ holiday and 

went to Sir John French’s Headquarters 
(where I was of course on the direct 
telephone) to await results I had no 
sooner got there than I received a tele* 
gram from Vice-Admiral Carden to the 
Admiralty stating that he had been 
obliged to go on the sick list under 
decision of his Medical Officer He 
recommended that the conduct of the 
operations should be entrusted to Vice- 
Admiral de Robeck who, he said, “ was 
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well m touch with ail the arrangements 
present and future, and has been of the 
greatest assistance in their preparation 
This was a disconcerting event «e 
had arrived at complete understanding 
■with Vice-Admiral Carden He was the 
responsible author of the gradual naval 
attach He had declared himself in the 
fullest agreement with the adoption of 
a more vigorous method He was deeply 
engaged in the business, and was bound 
to fight it through to a conclusion 
Now on the eve of battle he had suddenly 
collapsed We had to begin again with 
somebody else 


Admiral de Robeck 


X had become acquainted with 
Admiral de Robeck during the previous 
three years He bore an e\cephonally 
high reputation in the service He was 
a good sea officer and a fine disciplinarian 
Before the war he had served during my 
tenure for two j'cars on the East Coast 
as Admiral of Patrols X had not always 
agreed with the schemes which he made 
in this capacity for dealing with war 
problems One could not feel that his 
training and experience up to this 
period had led him to think deeply on 
the larger aspects of strategy and tactics 
His character, personality, and zeal 
inspired confidence in all The course 
of events pointed to him as the proper 
successor of Admiral Carden He was, 
it is true, ]umor in substantive rank to 


Rear-Admiral Wemyss, now commanding 
the base at Mudros , but he had been 
Second-in-Command throughout the 
operations and had all their threads in 
his hands Wemyss also was deeply 
engaged in the administrative crisis 
caused by the hourly arrival of the 
transports containing the Army To 
exchange these officers merely on grounds 
of seniority seemed dearly wrong 
Wemyss himself, with high public 
spirit spontaneously telegraphed "I 
am quite prepared to act under the 
orders of de Robeck if you should think 
it desirable to promote him De Robeck 
and I are in perfect accord and can 
loyally co-operate whichever war von 

T !? d<,clslon was virtually 
inevitable Thus carefully did Destmv 
pick her footsteps at the Dardanelles 


The Eve of March 18 

I deemed it mdispensible to come to 
a complete understanding with Admiral 
de Robeck and to make sure once and 
for all that he was in full agreement with 
the Admiralty and ready to take up 
the operations from the point at which 
Vice-Admiral Carden had been forced 
to relinquish them I therefore sent, 
after consulting Lord Fisher, the follow- 
ing telegram from Sir John French’s 
Headquarters — 

Admiralty to Vice-Admiral de Robeck 
March 17, 1915 

Personal and Secret from First Lord 

In entrusting to you -with great 
confidence the command of the Medi- 
terranean Detached Fleet I presume you 
are in full accord with Admiralty 
telegram 101 and Admiralty telegram 
109 and Vice-Admiral Carden's answers 
thereto, and that you consider, after 
separate and independent judgment, 
that the immediate operations proposed 
are wise and practicable If not, do not 
hesitate to say so If so, execute them 
without delay and without further 
reference at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity Report fully from day to day 
Work m closest harmony with General 
Hamilton Make any proposals you 
think fit for the subordinate commands 
Wemyss is your second m command 
All good fortune attend you 

Vice-Admiral de Robeck to Admiralty 


mar on 17, 1915, 10 zo a m 
First Lord of Admiralty Secret and 
Personal 

228 From Vice-Admiral de Robeck 
Thank you for your telegram I am 
m full agreement with telegrams men 
honed Operations will proceed to- 
morrow. weather permitting My vjew 
is that everything depends on our 
ability to clear the minefields for forcing 
the Narrows, and this necessitates 
silencing the forts during the process 
of sweeping Generals Hamilton and 
d Amade and Admiral Wemj ss have been 
f<wla y* m terview entirely 


And the next 

Weather fine 
begin 


day — 

March 18, 1915 
Operations about 


to 
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THE EIGHTEENTH OP MARCH 


The Plan o l Attach — The Fatal Omission— The Action Begins — The Forts Dominated — 
1 he Bouvet Mined and Sunk — Inflexible and htcsistibfo Mined — The Attack Suspended 
—How I Spent March 18 — General Resolve to Fight it Out — Admiral de Itobech’s 
Telegram of March 23 — Proposed Admiraltj Order to Renew the Battlc—The 
First Sea Lord s Refusal 


O N the morning of March iS the 
whole Allied Fleet advanced to 
the .attack of the Narrows 


The Plan of Attack 


Admiral dc Robeck’s plan was to 
silence simultaneously the forts which 
guarded the Narrows and the batteries 
protecting the minefields Ten battle- 
ships were assigned to the attack and 
six to their relief at four-hour intervals 
The attack was to be opened at long 
range by the four modem ships When 
the forts were partially subdued the 
four ships of the French squadron were 
to pass through the intervals of first line 
and engage the forts at S.ooo yards As 
soon as the forts were dominated the 
mine-sweepers were to clear a 900-yards 
channel through the fii c lines of mines 
constituting the Kcphcz minefield The 
sweeping was to be continued throughout 
the night, covered by two battleships, 
W'lule the rest of the Fleet withdrew 
lhe next morning, if the channel had 
been cleared, the Fleet would ad\ance 
through it into Sari Siglar Bay, and 
batter the forts at the Narrows at short 
and decisive range lhe sweeping of 
the minefields at the Narrows would 
follow the destruction or effective dis- 
ablement of these forts 
The actual distribution of duties 
was as follows — 


Line A Queen Elizabeth 
Agamemnon 
Lord Nelson 
Inflexible 

Triumph 
Prince George 


I To fire at 
the forts at 
the Narrows 
at 14,000 yds 
To fire at 
the inter- 
mediate de- 
fences 


Line B Sujfren 
Botwel 
Charlemagne 
Gaulots 

Cornwallis 

Canopus 

Vengeance 

Irresistible 

Albion 

Ocean 

Swt/lsnre 

Majestic 


1 T0 fire later 
at the forts at 
the Narrow sat 
S.ooo yards 

I To cover the 
mine-sweeping 
dunngthenight 


Relief 


The Tata! Omission 
The foundation of the whole plan was 
that the battleships would only fight 
and manoeuvre in waters which had been 
thoroughly swept and were known to be 
clear of mines On March 7 the bom- 
barding area had been found free and 
was, in fact, free from mines Sweeping 
operations had been earned out almost 
every night up to 8,000 yards from the 
Narrows and a few sweeps had been 
made along the Asiatic shore Eren 
ICeui Bay had not, however, been swept 
to any large extent 

An experiment earned out by the Ark 
Royal had led to the belief that a seaplane 
or aeroplane flying above a minefield 
could discern mines at 18-feet depth in the 
clear water below The seaplanes fre- 
quently reported the presence of mines in 
the regular minefields, and then- reports 
had come to be relied upon not only in 
the positive sense that mines were m a 
certain place, but in the much wider 
and more questionable negative sense 
that there were no mines where none 

were reported 

We now know that the experiment 
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of the Ark Royal was mis- 
leading The seaplanes 
could not, in fact, locate 
the regular Turkish mine- 
fields, and what they saw 
and reported Mere only 
mines exceptionally near 
the surface or submerged 
net buoys Every allowance 
must be made for the 
difficulty of the task and 
for the limited means 
available for discharging 
it But the operation of 
sweeping the areas from 
which the ships were to 
bombard, which were fully 
under our control and not 
at all to be confused with 
the strongly guarded regular 
minefields, was the indis- 
pensable preliminary to 
any na\ al attack upon the 
forts This, as we now 
know, was not achieved 
because the sweepers were 
inadequate both in num- 
bers and efficiency, and this 
fact led directly to the 
losses m the attack of 
March 18, and indirectly 
to the abandonment of the 
whole naval enterprise 
For m the early and 
squally dawn of March 8 , 
while the British night 
patrol of destroyers was 
withdrawing from the 

Nmsnt had lad a new tad hwn'y Sada' ° f M hv 5 18 ^ tr ' mal *> , B 
mines m Eien Kern Bay parallel to the ££ 3 *. Hed . under Admiral do 
shore and moored about 100 to iso «, “2 advanced ™iesta- 

yards apart These mines were intenM ST * he exm,tmi! °< » niomentous 
1° ,2** Slui ? attem l? tal S ‘o renew the P 

wtah ttafn “l l be pos,t,0Ils “ The Acam B «lta 
Which they had worked on March 6 and , , , 

}&&&*£ asssas 
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After a fainting b) If VthAin 

one rrny-rouR pm march 18, 1915 

The first disaster to befall the Allied fleet during the bombardment of March 18 1915, at the 
Dardanelles occurred at 1 54 p m , when the Trench ship Bouvet, coming out of the Straits, 
struck a mine in Eren Kem Bay The picture shown above, after the painting of W Malchrn 
shows the Bouvet, on the left, a few seconds after impact with the mine In the centre is the 
French ship Contois, whilst the British Agamemnon is seen following behind 


damage The forts also began to fire, but 
the range was too great for them 
At 11 50 a bjg explosion took place in 
Fort 20 on which the Queen Elizabeth 
was firing, and both the Agamemnon and 
Lot A Nelson were seen to be hitting Forts 
13 and 17 repeatedly A few minutes 
after midday the French Squadron 
advanced through the bombarding line 
and, gallantly led by Admiral Guepratte, 
began to engage the forts at closer 
range All the forts replied vigorously 
and the firing on both sides became 
tremendous, the whole of Lines A and B 
firing simultaneously both at the forts 
and at the lighter batteries 
The spectacle at this period is described 
as one of terrible magnificence The 
mighty ships wheeling, manoeuvring 
and firing their guns, great and small, 
amid fountains of water , the forts 
m clouds of dust and smoke pierced 
by enormous flashes , the roar of the 
cannonade reverberating back from the 
hills on each side of the Straits, both 
shores alive with the discharges of field 


guns , the attendant destrojers, the 
picket-boats darting hither and thither 
on their perilous service — all displayed 
under sinning skies and upon calm blue 
water, combined to make an impression 
of inconceivable majesty and crisis 

The Forte Dominated 

This penod lasted for about an hour 
A little before 1 o’clock a great explosion 
occurred in Fort 13 A quarter of an 
hour later Fort 8 ceased firing The 
Gaiilots and the Charlemagne were now 
hitting Forts 13 and 16 with regularity 
At half-past one the fire of the forts 
slackened appreciably By a quarter to 
two their fire had almost ceased Their 
men had been driven, or withdrawn, 
from the guns, and the whole interior 
of the works was obstructed with debns 
The mine-sweepers were now ordered 
to advance The French Squadron 
which had borne the brunt was recalled 
and the battleships of the relief moved 
forward to take their places Scarcely 
any damage had been done to the British 


/ 
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NoTforty men in all had been tailed or the Lori Nelsm continued to fire at 

wounded So far the plan seemed to th ™ , P 10 ““?' V fSs " Md^ie 
be wortang well The general impression ordered to mt er _ the Straits and . tile 
was that the forts were dommated and relieving Ime of B battleships at 
that had there been no minefield, the the same time advanced to engage the 
ships could have steamed through the forts at closer range All the forts 
Straits keeping the forts pinned down resumed a rapid but ineffective fire, 
by their fire with little loss It is certain and the Queen Elizabeth replied with 
at any rate, that we had the measure salvos This second phase also con- 
of the forts But now the first of the tinued for over an hour, the forts firing 
disasters occurred spasmodically and without injuring the 

fleet There is no doubt that at this time 
The Bouvet Mined and Sunk the Turkish fire control and commumca- 

At 1 54, as the Bouvet was coming out tions were deranged Meanwhile, the 
of the Straits, following her flagship, 

c,,«v w , ctmfV nne of the mines 1 There is still donbt whether the Bouvet 
the Stfyrwi, she struck one m the mines a mtnc> or „ hether a shell exploded bcr 

in Eren Keui Bay The explosion fired magazine She was over the new minefield and 
her magazine and in two minutes she the Turks think 8he was destroyed bj it 
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THE NAVAL ATTACK AT THE 

Undeterred by the loss ol the Bouut the fleet continued to pound away at the Turkish torts ' 
c\plost\ ea descending upon the land defences This great ship was capable of firing her salvoe 1 
silenced the battcncs guarding the minefields were put to Sight and 


mute-sweepers were advancing slowly 
against the current towards the Kephez 
minefield On their way they exploded 
three and fished up three more of the 
newly laid mines in Eren Kern Bay 
It was of this moment in the action that 
Admiral de Robed subsequently re- 
ported, "At 4 pm the forts of the 
Nanotvs were practically silenced , the 
batteries guarding the minefields were 
put to flight, and the situation appeared 
to be most favourable for clearing the 
minefields " 

Inflexible and Irrtittltble Mined 
At 4 ii the Inflexible, which all day 
had been lying m or dose to the unknown 
minefield, reported she had struck a 
mine She took a serious list and her 
condition was evidently one of danger 
Three minutes later it was seen that 
the Inutshbli had also listed and was 
apparently unable to move At 450 
Admiral de Robeck learned for certam 
that this ship also had struck a mine 
The appearance of these mmes in water 
which it had been confidently believed 
was entirely free from them, and m 
which the fleet had been manouvnng 
all day, was profoundly disconcerting 


It was not thought possible at this 
time that a line of moored mines could 
have been laid in our own waters, 
nor was this known till the end of the 
war What then was the mysterious 
and terrific agency which had struck 
these deadly blows’ Was it torpedoes 
fired from some concealed or submerged 
station on the shore ’ Was it a great 
shoal of floating mines thrown over- 
board by the Turks above the Narrows 
and only now carried by the current 
among the fleet ’ Several such mmes 
were seen drifting down during the 
afternoon, and had been grappled with 
by the hardy picket-boats Moreover, just 
before the beginning of the action four 
Turkish steamers had been seen waiting 
in the Narrows, presumably to discharge 
cargoes of mines at the proper moment 1 
This was therefore the more probable 
explanation But anyhow, it was obvious 
that the area in which the ships 
were working was not free from mmes, or 
that some other even more alarming 
cause was active 
The Attack Suspended 
On this, Admiral de Robeck deter- 
1 There was in fact one ship for that pmpose 
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DARDANELLES CONTIMjES 

The Qnem Eh.abelh hurled salvo after salvo each of which meant some seven tons of metal and 
at the rate of about two each minute By 4 pm the forts of the Narrows were practically 
the situation appeared to be most favourable for clearing the minefields 


mined to break oft the action Jvo one 
can accuse this decision It was im- 
possible to contmue the attack on the 
forts in the face of such losses and 
uncertainty The tw 0 battleships w hich 
were to have covered the sweeping 
operations during the night could not 
be left in the Straits Moreover, the 
Intermediate Forts (7 and 8) were not 
yet controlled The sweeping opera- 
tions could not therefore proceed and 
the whole operation must be interrupted 
About 5 o'dock orders were given for a 
general retirement, and all attention 
was concentrated on the wounded ships 
and the saving of their crews While 
going to the aid of the Irresistible the 
Ocean ran into the same minefield and 
was also stricken The rest of the story 
is soon told The Inflexible reached 
Tenedos Island safely and was anchored 
m shallow water The crews of the 
Irresistible and Ocean were taken off 
m destroyers which were most skilfully 
and courageously handled, and both 
these derelict battleships foundered 
during the night m the depths of the 


This ended the action of March 
lor all the tremendous firing 


prodigious aspect of the battle, the 
bloodshed on both sides was incredibly 
small The Turkish lost less than 150 
men in their batteries and forts, and 
in the whole British Fleet only 61 men 
were killed and wounded The French, 
however, had to mourn the crew of the 
Bouvet, of whom nearly 600 perished 
Of the ships, the Inflexible was put out 
of action for six weeks, the Gaulois 
had been severely injured by gunfire, 
and three of the old battleships had 
been sunk We shall see later on what 
was the condition of the enemy and his 
defences 


How I Spent March 18 

I passed the day of the 18th m the 
French trenches among the sand-dunes 
of the Belgian coast Here the snarlmg 
hnes vvhich stretched from Switzerland 
touched the sea, and the barhed wire 
ran down the beach into salt water 
Corpses entangled in the wire were 
coiered with seaweed and washed hi 
the tides as they mouldered Others 

LP°i P !i. 0f or twdve la >' at the 

foot of the sandhills blasted in thetr 
dfarge, b„t with the sense and aspert 
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o{ attack still eloquent in tkar attitude 
and oi del These dead had lain there for 
months, and the sand gradually gamed 
upon them, softening their outlines 
It was as if Nature was gathenng them 
to herself The lines were very close 
together, and in places only a few yards 
apart A vigilant silence reigned, broken 
by occasional guns The defences m 
the sand were complicated and novel 


They presented features I had not seen 
on any other part of the front It was 
fine weather, and I was thankful to 
keep my mind from dwelling on the 
events that I knew were taking place 
on the other sea flank of the hostile 
line I returned to England during the 
night of the 18th in order to receive the 
account of the action 
It reached me m the morning, and at 
the first glance one 
’] could see that no 
' good result had been 
achieved 

A later message 
added — 



With the exception 
of ships lost and 
damaged, squadron is 
ready for immediate 
action, but the plan 
of attack mast he re- 
considered and means 
found to deal with 
floating mines 

General Resolve to 
Fight it Out 

I regarded this news 
only as the results of 
the first day's fighting 
It never occurred to 
me for a moment that 
we should not go on 
within the limits of 
what we had decided 

to nsk, until we reached 

, a decision one way or 
; 3 the other I found 
" Lord Fisher and Sir 
, l Arthur Wilson m the 


same mood Jfotn met 


meiugeuiw wo. - 

, ■=_-» mg with expressions of 

ZS' Jj firm determination to 
fight it out The First 
Sea Lord immediately 
' ordered two battle- 
1, . ■ ships, the Lonim and 

’ " 'Pmce of Wales, to re- 

*- c - E Vj * 


HUS INFLEXIBLE MrfsIS"** 1 

^ a ““further mishap aad Mimed to fight at Jutland 
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THE WRECK OF THE IRRESISTIBLE 

The third disaster to the Allied Beet on March 18. concerned the ^^^** 2 "^**^ 
minutes after the Invincible struck 1 mine, at 4 14 pm the bread! We met ’"i 
Sss fortunate than Invincible she listed hcautj, and it became necessary tnT«cuc her crev. 
She is seen here, deieltct, some hours before foundering in the waters of the Straits 


way The French Minister of Marine 
telegraphed that he was sending the 
Horn IV to replace the Bouvet We 
all repaired to the War Council which 
met at it o'clock The War Council 
was also quite steady and determined, 
and after hearing our news authorized 
" The First Lord of the Admiralty to 
inform Vice-Admiral de Robeck that 
he could continue the naval operations 
against the Dardanelles if he thought fit " 

On this we sent a telegram of en- 
couragement to Admiral de Robeck, 
apprising him of the ships coming to 
reinforce him We added — 

It appears important not to let the 
forts be repaired, or to encourage enemy 
by an apparent suspension of the 
operations Ample supplies of 15-mch 
ammunition are available for indirect fire 
of Queen Elizabeth across the peninsula 

On the 20th Admiral de Robeck 
telegraphed to the Admiralty the details 
of the reorganization of the mine- 
sweeping which he was putting into 
effect He hoped, he said, to be in a 
position to renew operations in three 
or four days, the necessity of some 


preliminary practice for the new mine- 
sweeper crews and for the destroyers 
had imposed an inevitable delay No 
ship was to enter the Dardanelles unless 
everything was m readiness for a 
sustained attack 

Later in the day he telegraphed 
that the fighting efficiency of his sur- 
viving ships was unimpaired, the damage 
being confined to funnels, superstructure, 
and decks 

Thus everything was so far steady 
and resolved The First Sea Lord 
and the Admiralty War Group, the 
Prime Minister and the War Council, 
the French Ministry of Marine, Admiral 
de Robeck and the French Admiral on 
the spot— all had no other idea bnt to 
persevere in accordance with the solemn 
decisions which had been taken 

Admiral de Robeek's Telegram of 
March 23 

But now suddenly on the 23rd came 
a telegram of a totally different character 
Vice-Admiral de Robeck to Admiralty 
March 23, 1915 ( Received 6 30 a m ) 
818 At meeting to-day with Generals 
Hamilton and Birdwood the former 
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penence — 

18th I consider forts 
at the Narrows and 
the batteries guarding 
minefields can be 
dominated after a 
few days' engagement 
sufficient to enable 
mine-sweepers to clear 
Kephez minefields ” 
But, if so, whj not 
do this ’ It was what 
we had always meant 
to do It was what 
we had decided to do 
Why turn and change 
at this fateful hour 
and impose upon the 
army an ordeal of 
incalculable seventy "* 
An attack by the 
army if it failed would 
commit us irrevocably 
m a way no naval 
attack could have 
done The nsk was 
greater, the stakes 
were far higher I had 
no doubt whatever 
what orders should 
be sent to Admiral de 
Robeck I convened 
an immediate meeting 
of the Admiralty War 
Group, and placed 
the following before 
them — 

F“s.m,l« °f «.» second P ~,g e oTa^pZi^r^ f,° BECK **’ Ai «“raliy to 7m- 

Stouts is 10 c i uded £*£“»*• Ito Aimnli. Meet 

T\ wbat justification was there for nt *1. j Your 818 In view 

the naval plan on which d Y‘ gers of dela y though sub- 

our reasoning and ranch aitac!t aIld of hsav y “St of 

™ti t ad a ^±f!? S The loss of ife a " d , that 

* av j? operations had been verv ,1 WH fad r be onl > partly effective 
shrn of ^ 016 WhoIe °P eratl on only one danS?!!!? tbe Straits . and that the 
had b L" 1 j aaportance (the Inflexible) h? 8 ?* of mmes not be relieved 
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Narrows and sweep the minefield and relaxation of purpose For the first 
then batter the forts at close range, time since the war began, high words 
taking your time, using your aeroplanes, were used around the octagonal table I 
and all your improved methods of guard- pressed to the very utmost the duty and 
ing against mines The destruction the need of renewing the naval attack 
of the forts at the Narrows may open In this I was stoutly supported by 
the way for a further advance Commodore de Bartolome , but he was 

The entry into the Marmora of a fleet the youngest there, and I could make no 
strong enough to beat Turkish Fleet would headway I closed the meeting without 
produce decisive results on the whole a decision I took the draft of my 
situation, and you need not be anxious telegram to the Prime Minister I 
about your subsequent line of com- found bun in hearty agreement with it, 
munications We know the forts are as was also Mr Balfour, with whom 1 
short of ammunition and supply of discussed it during the day 
mines is limited We do not think the Looking back, one can see now that 
time has yet come to give up the plan this was the moment for the Pnme 
of forcing Dardanelles by a purely naval Minister to intervene and make his weiv 
operation effective As for me, what could I do 5 

Commodore de BartolomS, who starts If by resigning I could have procured 
to-day, will give you our views on points the decision, I would have done so wath- 
of detail Meanwhile all your prepara- out a moment’s hesitation It was dear, 
tions for renewing attack should go however, that this would only have 
forward made matters worse Nothing that I 

could do could overcome the Admirals 
The First Sea Lord’s Rcfiml now they had definitely stuck their 

toesm They had only to point to the 

losses of ships which had been incurred, 
and everyone would have sided with 
them I was therefore compelled under 
extreme duress to abandon the intention 
of sending direct orders to Admiral de 
Robeck to renew the attack 
The First Sea Lord endeavoured to 
wdhng to carry the enterprise console me 
forward because it was supported and « ft 3S the right thing,” he wrote 
recommended by the Commander on the on the 24th, “ without any doubt what- 
spot But now that Admiral de Robeck ever to send Bartolome, 1 and the sooner 
and Sir Ian Hamilton had decided on a t ) lc yi er you are my wrong to worry 


while time remains 

1 This project was not earned out 


joint operation, we were bound to accept 
their views In fact, he was immensely 
relieved that the operation was at last 
assuming the form which in the earliest 
days he and all of us would have pre- 
ferred " What more could we want ’ 
The Army were going to do it They 


But I, seeing how wofully and fearfully 
the situation was changed to our dis- 
advantage by the delay and exposure 
could not stand this I saw a vista of 
terrible consequences behind this infirm 


d excite yourself Dotryandrememiier 

it we are the lost ten tribes of Israel 
e are sure to wm * 1 1 I know I am an 
timist 1 Always hme been 1 ' Lime 
i Hustle Bmtolml < Sait 

more telegrams 1 Let tt alone 1 
Was I, in the light of all that followed, 
,vrong to worry and excite myself 
rait the sequel It is right to feel The 


But now immediately I encountered 
insuperable resistance The Chief of the 
Staff was quite ready to order the renewal 
of the attack , but the First Sea Lord 
would not agree to the proposed telegram, 
nor did Sir Arthur Wilson nor Sir 
Henry Jackson who was present Lord 
Mw took the. line that hitherto he had 



CHAPTER XL 1 H 

ADMIRAL DE ROBECS’S change of plan 

Amy short oi Ammmtoa—Evideuce of tomumtton Shortage-Strength of the 
Turkish Resistance on Land 

W HAT had happened at the Daria- fighting must be ejected Still, General 
nelles 5 The army had arrived Birdwood, who had been watching events 
Pram the earliest moment permitted to on the spot since the beginning oi March, 
them the Admiralty had earned all was eager to land then and there, and 
the troops to the point of concentration confident that the opposition would be 
with punctuality Sir Ian Hamilton overcome by a prompt attack 

- • " - But now, for the first time m these 

military operations, the General Staff 
were allowed to have their say They 
unfolded to their Commander a massive 
and overwhelming case The prepara' 
tons for the landing under fire required 
an intense degree of organization No 
preparations had been made To carry 
out such an enterprise required, above 
out of the Straits, the destroyers all, a proportion at least of most highly' 
crowded with the rescued crews, was trained troops None was a\ affable 
strong in his mind These appearances The Australians, however brave and 
aroused, m a nature chivalrous to a fault, ardent, were, like the Rojral Naval 
an intense desire to come to the aid and Division, only partly trained The 29th 
rescue of the sister Service It was in Division had just sailed from England, 
this mood that he addressed himself and would not arrive before the first 
to the problem with which he was week in April 
immediately confronted But how would it then amve ? 

That problem was indeed grave and It had been embarked in twenty-two 
perptemg in an extreme degree If transports, without any idea of having 
the Navy asked for help. Sir Ian to fight immediately The ammuiu- 
Hanulton was resolved to give it to the bon was in one ship, the transport 
utmost of his power If a landing on m another, the harness in a third the 
and Recapture machine guns at 4 the bottom of’ the 
of the Kfiid Bahr Plateau would largely hold, and so on Before these trained 
solve the naval difficulties, he would 
attempt it But obviously then there 


had reached the Dardanelles on the eve 
of the naval attack on the Narrows, 
and had witnessed from the bridge of 
the Phaeton its closing scenes 

Sir lan Hamilton’s Problem 
The impression of the sinking of the 
battleships, the spectacle of the crippled 
Inflexible listed and slowly steaming 


was not a moment to lose Every day, 
every hour, the Turkish defences and 


trained 

and excellent troops could go into action, 
they would have to be disembarked 
either by small boats in still water or 
upon a quay, and then completely re- 


prvparata wuld improve and then sited aid org 

A fortnight before, Sfudros harbour (in LemnoJ 1 


farces accumulate a fortnight before, Jfudros harbmr 
without great difficulty But no W sharp witta sMang™ The Smh 

6zj 
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Peninsula, the supplies were scattered 
throughout the Mediterranean, the 
hospitals were not prepared, the staff 
had never come together 

A Choice of Evils 

In the choice of evils which now 
alone was open to Sir Ian Hamilton, 
his stall pronounced that whatever 
were the risks of delay, they were less 
than those of a precipitate and un- 
organised assault The General therefore 
determined to transfer his base and his 
amy from Lemnos to Alexandra, 
leaving only sufficient troops at the 
Dardanelles for minor enterprises, and 
too,™ from Egypanylsrgennlmy 

. t>»> Naw mieht require 


Admiral de Robeck had come oat of 
acta cm March 

of resuming the attack at tk «rhs 
opportunity Bat jo. occoirrf ft 
idden and extraordinary cuangs. tk 
repercussion of winch we hare witnessed 


at the Admiralty On the 22nd 1 
Conference was held on board the Queen 
Elizabeth There were present Admiral 
de Robeck, Admiral Werayss, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, General Birdwood, General 
Braithwaite and Captain Pollen * 
Ian Hamilton has recorded of tins 
Conference — 

" The moment we sat down de Robeck 
told us he ms now quite dear he com 
no t get through without the help of all my 

^"Before ever we went aboard, 
Braithwaite, Birdwood and I had agreed 
that, whatever we landsmen might 
think, we must leave the seamen to 
settle their own job, saying nothing 
against land operations or amphi- 
bious operations until the sailors them 
SLhMHonsa.ds.dtheyto 8 
abandoued 4 


"They hive done so 

"So there was no discussion At»J 


1 GaJ/tpoft Dwfi P 4« 
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Far-reaching Decisions 
It is clear that Admiral de Robeck 
came to his decision during the afternoon 
or night of the 2 ist It w as a far-reaching 
decision It put aside altogether the 
policy of the Government and of the 
Admiralty, wth which, up to this, the 
Admiral had declared himself in full 
accord The plans which had emanated 
from the Fleet, on which both Admiral 
and Admiralty had been agreed, were 
cast to the winds It withdrew the 
Tleet from the struggle, and laid the 
responsibilities of the Navy upon the 
Army It committed the Army in the 
most unfavourable conditions to an 
enterprise of extreme hazard and of 
first magnitude It was a decision 
entirely contrary to the whole spirit, 
and indeed to the explicit terms, of the 
latest messages Admiral de Robeck 
had received from the Admiralty after 
the news of the action of March 18 
It was outside the scope of the orders 
with which, on accepting the command, 


the Admiral had stated he was a full 
agreement It is true that the Admiralty 
Telegram, No 109, of March 15, had 
said " You must concert any military 
operations on a large scale which you 
consider necessary with General 
Hamilton when he arrives ” But this 
was not intended to cover, nor did it 
from its context cover, the total aban- 
donment of the naval attack and the 
substitution of a purely military effort 
Thus at this Conference on the 22nd 
two grave decisions became operative 
first, that the naval attack should be 
abandoned in favour of a general assault 
by the Army , and secondly, that the 
Army should go back to Alexandria to 
organize and prepare for this attack, 
although this process would involve 
at least three weeks' delay The Army 
had in fact armed too late and too lll- 
orgamzed to deliver its own surprise 
attack, but m plenty of time by its 
very presence to tempt the Navy to 
desist from theirs 
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TURKISH TROOPS ON THE PENINSULA 

Alter the withdrawal of the ships the authorities responsible for the defence of the J^insnla 
Lost no time in strengthening the land defences The approaches from the shore were comniajided 
by carefully sited trenches and nfle pits whilst the garrison was hea\ lly reinforced Here a few 
Turkish troops are seen manning the early defences which some time before the British attach 
amounted to Uttle more than an outpost line 


to the Cabinet on the 23rd the refusal 
of the Admiral and the Admiralty to 
continue the naval attack, and that it 
must, at any rate for the time being, be 
abandoned Since the crisis of August, 
1914, many undertakings had been 
given on behalf of the Royal Navy, and 
hitherto all had been made good It 
was now again open to the Prime 
Minister, to Lord Kitchener, to the 
Cabinet, if they wished, to withdraw 
from the whole enterprise and to cover 
the failure bj the seizure of Alexandretta 
We had lost fewer men killed and 
wounded than were often incurred in a 
trench raid on the Western Front, and 
no \essel of the slightest value had been 
sunk I could not have complained of 
1 such a decision, however strongly 1 
might have argued against it 
But there was no necessity to argue 
Lord Kitchener was always splendid 
, when things went wrong Confident, 


commanding, magnanimous, he made 
no reproaches In a few brief sentences 
he assumed the burden and declared 
he would cany the operations through 
by military force So here again there 
was no discussion the agreement of 
the Admiral and the General on the 
spot, and the declaration of Lord 
Kitchener, earned all before them 
No formal decision to make a land attack 
was even noted in the records of the 
Cabinet or the War Council When 
we remember the prolonged discussions 
and study which had preceded the resolve 
to make the naval attack, with its limited 
risk and cost, the silent plunge into this 
vast military adventure must be regarded 
as an extraordinary episode Three 
months before how safe, how sound, 
how’ sure would this decision have been 
But now * 

When Lord Kitchener undertook to 
storm the Gallipoli Peninsula with the 
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army, he was under the impression that 
a week would suffice to prepare and begin 
the operation But when he had reversed 
the decision of February 16 to send the 
29th Division, when he had counter- 
manded and consequently dispersed its 
transports, when he had deliberately 
left the issue in suspense until March 10, 
when he ‘had allowed the division to be 
embarked otherwise than in order for 
battle, he had tied his own hands 
inextricably He had no choice now but 
to wait for weeks in the face of ever- 
accumulating dangers and difficulties, 
or to abandon the enterprise This latter 
solution, however, he at no time enter- 
tained On the contrary he braced him- 
self resolutely for the effort, and events 
continued to drift steadily forward 


Complete Cessation of tho Naval 
Offensive 

X still hoped that the continuance 
of the naval pressure, even within the 
limits now prescribed, would yield 
results which would encourage the 
Admiral to renew his attack, and thus 
perhaps spare the army the dreaded 
ordeal 

However, he did not in the event 
pursue even limited operations His 
energies and those of his staff soon 
became absorbed in the preparation of 
the comprehensn e and complicated plans 
necessary for the landing of the army 
The Queen Elizabeth never fired a gun, 
and all ships remained inactive against 
the enemy for another month From 
this slough I was not able to lift the 
operations All the negative forces 
began to band themselves together 

Henceforward the defences of the 
Dardanelles were to be reinforced bj' 
an insurmountable mental barrier A 
wall of crystal, utterly immovable, began 
to tower up m the Narrows, and against 
this wall of inhibition no weapon could 
be employed The "No” principle 
had become established m men s minds, 
and nothing could ever eradicate it 
Never again could I xuidol the 
Admiralty War Group and the v\ar 
Council m favour of resolute action 
Never again could X move the hirst 
Sea Lord “ No *' had settled down for 
ever on our councils, crushing with its 


deadening weight what X shall ever 
believe was the hope of the world 
Vain was it for Admiral de Robeck 
a month later, inspired by the ardent 
Keyes, 1 to offer to renew the naval 
attack His hour had passed I could 
never lift the " No ” that had descended, 
and soon I was myself to succumb 
Still vainer was it for Admiral Wemyss, 
when he succeeded de Robeck, to submit 
the Keyes plans and his own resolute 
convictions to the new Board of 
Admiralty Vain was it for Keyes m 
October to resign his appointment as 
Chief of the Staff and hasten personally 
to London to plead with Lord Kitchener 
and my successor for permission to 
attack “ No " had won, with general 
assent and measureless rum 

Never again did the British Fleet renew 
the attack upon the Narrows which m 
pursuance of their orders they had 
begun on March 18, and which they then 
confidently evpected to continue after 
a brief interval Instead, they waited 
for nine months the spectators of the 
sufferings, the immense losses and im- 
perishable glories of the army, always 
hopmg that their hour of intervention 
would come, always hoping for then- 
turn to run everj' risk and make every 
sacrifice, until m the end they had the 
sorrow and mortification of taking the 
remains of the army off and steaming 
away under the cloak of darkness from 
the scene 0/ irretrievable failure 

# * * * 


The Turkish Army Short of Ammunition 
And yet if the Navy had tried again 
they would have found that the door 
was open Their improved sweeping 
forces could have concentrated upon 
clearing the few remaining mines out 
of the Eren ICeui Bay All their losses 
were made good The battle of March 10 
could have been resumed a month 
later in overwhelming favourable condi- 
tions , and bad it been resumed it would, 
m a few hours, have become apparent 
that it could have only one ending 


1 Commodore Keyes, 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes 
Dover Patrol and leader 
Zeeljrugge 19*8 


afterwards Vace 
Commander of tbe 
of the attack upon 
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Turks would tun beai 
1 short of -h* — £ « J es 

ammunition were at the capital and would have been 

We had only to resume a gradual ^ , b the fleet , and the supply 

naval advance and bombardment to rf mlt(;nal from Germany would have 
discover the wonderful truth that they ^ m po5Sible Then ra- 
bid, m fact, scarcely any more am™™- mas of fee control had been 

two We now Inoiv what we could have interra pted The Turkish gun 

so easily found out then, that tor the cmvs were demorahzed, and even the 
heavy guns which alone could injure offlcK5 pKsent had apparently 

the armoured ships, they had not ||[tfe hQpe Q[ sacce3 sfal resistance if 
twenty rounds apiece tto fleet next day " 

Not until Bulgaria mined the Central 

_ .1 1- 1 -Vsoll KfS 


IMJt- uiitu J” . , 

Powers could a single heavy shell be 
brought from Germany to Turkey We 
know now what most certainly could 


And again — 

" Of the nme rows of mines many had 


uivugu- — ■ — —j - . , VI lire irere tuna vie — — - — j 

know now what most certainly coulQ faeen p 0Sltl0n f or S1X months, and a 
have been ascertained through any , e pr0 p 0rtl0n 0 { these were believed 
attempt at sweeping that there were no e ^ er have been earned away by 
more mmes Not a dozen mines, ^ current or t 0 have sunk to such a 
floating or moored, remained m Lon- d & that $hl woQld not have touched 
stantmople and, as with the shells, no th(Jm p or the rest, many were of the 
mine could reach the scene for six long ^ ^ not at all trustworthy, 

months and owing to the shortage of numbers 

&ide Me of AnunuiuPoB stortajc they were ut an average ninety yards 

.. apart, more than three times the beam 
The German official account written j; , „ 

by the staff officer of Liman von Sanders, ^ 

the German Commander-In-Chief of the Says the Turkish official account — 

Turks, S1\S '• tra *Vtn aftAUimM’lt of Mlrfl All 


“Most of the Turkish ammunition 
had been expended The medium howit- 
zers and mine field batteries had fired 
half their supply Tor the five 255 
cm (14-mch) guns there were only 271 
rounds, say fifty each , for the eleven 
23 cm (92-mch) between thirty to 
fifty per gun Particularly 

serious was the fact that the long range 
HE shells, which alone were effective 


important objective, disregarding com- 
paratively small losses, the enemy should 
have repeated his attack with great 
force, and m all probability he would 
have succeeded in forcing the Straits 
by sea In Fort Hanudieh 

there were but five to ten rounds left 
and the batteries an the European 
side were equally low " 


against armour, were nearly entirely 
used up Fort Hanudieh had only 
seventeen of them , Kihd Bahr but ten 
Also there was no reserve of mines 
M hat, then, uas to happen if the battle 
uas resumed on the 19th and following 
dajs with undimmished violence ? ” 

The British Official Military Historian 
sajs — 

“On the esemng of March 18 the 
Turkish Command at the Dardanelles 
was neighed down by a premonition of 
fate More than half the ammunition 
had been expended and it could not 
be replaced It is important to 


Strength of the Turkish Resistance on 
Land 

With the knowledge we possessed 
at the time I bad no doubt, as the 
Admiralty telegrams show, that the 
military risks far outweighed the naval 
risks, and that the military cost m 
soldiers' lives would far exceed the 
cost in sailors' lives We suspected at 
the time the weakness and critical 
condition of the Turkish defence against 
the Fleet as now revealed But no one 
estimated truly the tremendous strength 
of the Turkish resistance against the 
army Instead of 5,000 casualities. 
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winch was the War Office estimate of the 
cost of the landing and of a successful 
and decisive operation, more than 1^,000 
casualties were incut red to gam onl\ ,1 
footing on one tinj indccisnc tip of the 
Tenmstila, and many moic in efforts 
to enlarge the ground’ gamed And this 
takes no account of the hcaty losses 
and wastage in the months before the 
Hattie of Suvh Baj, of the 40,000 
casualties sustained in that battle, 
and of the 20,000 others incurred before 
the final evacuation 
Could the pictures, on which W’c must 


presently look, of April 25 with its 
immortal heroism, of May with its 
staggering disappointment, of August 
with Us tragedy, and of December with 
its world-rmmng failure and defeat, 
ba\e risen before the ejes of those m 
whose hands the power lay and upon 
whose heads the responsibility before 
history must descend, can we doubt 
that thc> would hate thought it better 
to persci ere resolute!} and faithfully 
with the natal attack in accordance 
with the orders and undertakings w r lnch 
had been gi\cn and received ? 
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The sketch reproduced tboi e w as made bj a German artist and corn ej s an cacellcnt idea of the 
lane of couiHrv on the Gallipoli Peninsula The sketch was made at a point some distance 
inland lookine westward to the sea In the distance is the island of Imbros some tnenta miles 

l S Iromthcmamh,.d Tte » lust to the led ot the comcnl tall 



CHAPTER XLIV 


THE FIRST DEFEAT OF THE U-BOATS 


The First U-Boat Campaign-Pre-War Strength m Submarines — The Unknown Factors— 
Lord Fisher's Memorandum of 1913 — Efficiency of tho British Submarine Service — 
German Declaration of February 4 — Defensive Measures— The Indicator Nets— 
*Q” Boats— The U-Boat Attack Begins— German Losses— The Straits of Dover — 
Failure of First U-Boat Campaign— The Blockade Controversy with the United 
States— Sir Edward Grey's Patience and Conciliation 

C HRONOLOGY is the key to narra- 
tive Yet where a throng of 
events are marching abreast, it is in- 
evitable that their progress should be 
modified by selection and classification 
Some must stand on one side until the 
mam press is over, others, taking 
ad\ antage of any interlude, may hasten 
forward to periods beyond the general 
account 

The First U-Boat Campaign 
H unfig all the operations at the 


They could not accompany the Fleet 
nor make long independent voyages 
at sea , whereas 11 out of the German 
15 were at least as good as our 2 D’s 
During the three years of preparation 
for which I was responsible, the sub- 
marine service was under Commodore 
Keyes As early as 1912 we had begun 
to visualize m the over-sea submarine 
a new method of maintaining the close 
blockade of the German ports which 
was no longer possible by means of 
mo destroyers and surface craft Wethers 
1 Sme5 i ° f ch ?P tere fore “"gilt continually to build larger 
has desenbed, the general naval war submannes of "over-sea" or 3 
was proceeding unceasingly The Grand " ocean-going " capacity Wc developed 

syurwass 

ssjsssjrss ■Jstrlhr'-fT 

“SrS^d^ 252“,:* of P* 

Boned incessantly to France S T™ Ve ' ltl0 ' K ln fte <*' 

laatly, the Adnurllty had been adted ^ was “‘Toly 

upon to protect the merchant fleets of 1 ‘l' er ? " erc ”<* 

Bntain from a novel and unprecedented the t -L ^ ei t s c . W l ° doubted whether 
fom of attack The fatTtat cam ‘ <M5cu! ta of submerge 

paign had begun, and to narrate this SoimM'V ‘S? n S12e ^ 
episode m an mtelhgAle foirn ,t j °'™g to the 

necessary to look bad: into tte nasi U hlch *? d been ™< 3 crpracti- 

and to advance somewhat before tte moIM Poty of sub. 

tune into the future “ anIle Bailing to one particular firm 

* , , J2L* 0 * at fast considerably hampered 

... evenm our experimental work Inm t2 

'1 hen I went to the Admiralty in ion w commendation of Commodore 

compared to the Gmw k 4 * - D $ ™ b tannes of “<wL* P l!“ ordcrs for 
oor submarines, except the \ 
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r/iotc Imf trial II at Mtntum 
SUBMARINE IN DRY DOCK STERN 


An unusual photograph exemplifying the fish like appearance 
of a modern submarine As the aeroplane is to a large extent 
modelled upon the bird the creature best fitted to exploit 
the air for purposes of locomotion so builders of the sub- 
marine must study thefeatures of the dwellers in deep waters 


tmuous complete submarine 
blockade of the Heligoland 
Bight, nor so many of 
this class as the Germans 
It would be affectation 
to pretend that we were 
contented with this state 
of affairs On the other 
hand, it is probable that 
if we had launched out 
into an enormous scheme 
of submarine building before 
the war, we should have 
stimulated to an equal, or 
perhaps greater, extent a 
corresponding German pro- 
gramme This would have 
exposed us to dangers which 
could never have been com- 
pensated by an increase m 
the number of British 
submarines It may well 
be that all was for the 
best 

The Unknown Factors 
Neither the British nor 
the German Admiralty 
understood at the outbreak 
of hostilities all that sub- 
marines could do It was 
not until these weapons 
began to be used under the 
stern conditions of war that 
their extraordinary sea- 
keeping capacity became 
apparent It was imme- 


diately found on both sides 

however, extremely slow, and beset that the larger class of submarines could 


by doubt at every stage 
Pre-War Strength in Submarines 


remain at sea alone and unaided for 
eight or ten days at a time without 
breaking the endurance of their crews 


At the outbreak of the war we had 
altogether 74 submarines built, 31 build- 
ing, and 14 ordered or projected The 
Germans had 33 built and 28 building 
But of the British total of 74 built, only 
18 (8 E’s and 10 D's) were over-sea 
boats, whereas of the 33 German sub- 
marines built no fewer than 28 were 
** over-sea ' ' vessels The situation there- 
fore was that we had a large force of 
submarines for the defence of our shores 
against invasion and for the protection 
of our harbours , but we had not enough 
“ over-sea ” boats to maintain a con- 


These periods were rapidly doubled and 
trebled m both Navies So far from 
having to return to port m bad weather, 
it appeared that submarines could nde 
out a gale better than any other class of 
vessel Tned as they were forthwith 
to the extreme limit of human courage 
and fortitude, the skilled, highly trained, 
highly educated officers, sailors and 
engineers who manned them responded 
with incredible devotion 
Before the war what submarines could 
do was one mystery What they would 
be ordered to do was another 
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Lord Fisher's Memorandum of 1913 

At the end of 1913, Lord Fisher, then 
unemployed, wrote his celebrated me- 
morandum on the probable use by the 
Germans of submarines against com- 
merce, and declared that they would 
certainly rot hesitate to sink merchant 
vessels which they could not bnng into 
port as required by the laws of war 
The memorandum owed a great deal 
to the technical knowledge of Captain 
S S Hall, who was one of Lord Fisher’s 
intimate followers, but the vision of 
the old Admiral governed and dominated 
the argument I caused this me- 
morandum to be immediately considered 
by the Sea Lords and by the technical 
departments 

Neither the First Sea Lord nor I 
shared Lord Fisher's belief that the 
Germans would use submarines for 
sinking unarmed merchantmen without 
challenge or any means of rescuing the 


crews It was abhorrent to the im- 
memorial law and practice of the sea 
Prince Louis wrote to me that Lord 
Fisher’s brilliant paper “ was marred b) 
this suggestion ” 

But if we did not belie\e that a 
cinhzed nation would ever resort to 
such a practice, we were sure that if 
they did, they would unite the world 
against them In particular it seemed 
certain that a Power offending in this w aj 
would be unable to distinguish between 
enemj and neutral ships, and that 
mistakes would be made which, quite 
apart from moral indignation, would 
force powerful neutrals to declare war 
upon a pirate nation In his diagnosis 
of the German character Lord Fisher 
was right and the Admiralty was wrong 
But e\en if we had adopted his new 
it is not easy to see what particular 
action could have been taken before the 
war to guard against such an attack 


* , ^ • 
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The submarine is the only vessel 
of war which does not fight its like 
This is not to say that combats have 
not taken place between submarines, 
but these are exceptional and usually 
inconclusive It follows therefore that 
the submarine fleet on one side ought 
not to be measured against the sub- 
marine fleet on the other Its strength 
should be regulated not according to 
the number of enemy submarines, but 
according to your own war plan and the 
special circumstances of your country 
If Germany had had four tunes as many 
submarines at the beginning of the war 
than was in fact the case, she would 
haie gained a great advantage and 
placed us immediately m senous danger 
It would have been no answer to this 
danger to have multiplied our submarines 
by four, nor should we have exposed 
Germany to an equal danger had we 
done so 

* * * * 

Efficiency of the British 
Submarine Service 

If 1 resist any impeachment of the 
Boards of Admiralty over whom I 
presided for their submarine policy 
before the war, still less will I admit 
that the British Submarine Service was 
in any way inferior in skill or enterprise 
to that of Germany On the contrary, 
I claim and will adduce proofs that 
their exploits proved them month by 
month inconsistently superior But they 
suffered from one overwhelming dis- 
advantage which it was not in our power 
to remove, viz a dearth of targets 
Except for a few sudden dashes to sea 
by fast vessels, the occasional un- 
expected voyage of a single cruiser, or 
a carefully prepared, elaborately pro- 
tected, swiftly executed parade of the 
High Sea Heet, the German Navy 
remained locked m its torpedo-proof 
harbours , and outside of the Baltic 
all German commerce was at an end 

On the other hand, every sea was 
crowded with British merchant craft — 
dozens of large vessels arriving and de- 
parting every day, while our fleets were 
repeatedly m the open sea and our patrol- 
ling cruisers and merchant cruisers main- 
tained a constant and unbroken watch 


and distant blockade If the positions 
had been reversed and had we permitted 
ourselves to attack defenceless merchant- 
men, far more formidable results would 
have been achieved Nor is this a 
matter of assertion It is capable of 
proof As will be seen when the exploits 
of British submarines in the Sea of 
Marmora are recounted, one submarine 
alone— -Eu— -three times passed and re- 
passed through the terrible dangers 
of the tenfold minefields, of the Nagara 
net, and of the long vigilantly guarded 
reaches of the Dardanelles, remained 
in the Marmora ninety-six days (forty- 
seven m one spell) and sunk single- 
handed 101 vessels, including a battle- 
ship, a modem destroyer and three 
gunboats This prodigious feat of Com- 
mander Nasmith, V C , though closely 
rivalled by that of Commander Boyle, 
V C , m E14, remains unsurpassed in 
the history of submarine warfare 

* * * * 

German Declaration of February 4 

On February 4, 1915, the German 
Admiralty issued the following declara- 
tion — 

“ All the waters surrounding Great 
Bntam and Ireland, including the whole 
of the English Channel, are hereby 
declared to be a war zone From 
February 18 onwards every enemy 
merchant vessel found within this war 
zone will be destroyed without its being 
always possible to avoid danger to the 
crews and passengers 

"Neutral ships will also be exposed 
to danger in the war zone, and in view 
of the misuse of neutral flags ordered 
on January 31 by the British Govern- 
ment, 1 and owing to unforeseen incidents 
to which naval warfare is liable, it is 
impossible to avoid attacks being made 
on neutral ships m mistake for those of 
the enemy " 

We were now confronted with the 
situation which Lord Fisher had fore- 
seen in his Memorandum of 1913 The 
event did not, however, cause the 

1 We had authorized recourse to this time 
honoured naval stratagem, knowing well the 
embarrassment it would cause to the enem> 
submarines 



A Q' BOAT PUTTING TO SEA 

• Q “ boats or mvsterj ships as tbev ■were sometimes spoken of were one of the most effective 
devices for trapping submarines As J M Barrie might have said, they ■wore a false face 
Thev masqueraded as merchant vessels of the most innocent and inoffensn e type whilst hidden 
on disappearing platforms or as m the above photograph secreted behind canvas upperaorks 
were guns of sufficient calibre to sink the largest submarine 
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Admiralty serious alarm Our informa- 
tion showed that the Germans could not 
possess more than twenty to twenty-five 
submarines capable of blockading the 
British Isles As these could only work 
in three reliefs, not more than seven or 
eight were likely to be at work simul- 
taneously and having regard to the 
enormous volume of traffic moving in 
and out of the very numerous ports 
of the United Kingdom, it seemed cer- 
tain that no appreciable effect would in 
fact be produced upon our trade, pro- 
vided always that our ships continued 
boldly to put to sea 

On the other hand, we were sure 
that the German declaration and the 
inevitable accidents to neutrals arising 
out of it would offend and perhaps 
embroil the United States and that 
in any case our position for enforc- 
ing the blockade would be greatly 
strengthened We looked forward to a 
sensible abatement of the pressure which 
the American Government was putting 


upon us to relax our system of blockade, 
and we received a whole armoury of 
practical arguments with which to 
reinforce our side of the contention 
We consulted long and carefully together 
at the Admiralty on successive days, 
and thereafter I announced that we 
would publish every week the sinkings 
of merchant vessels effected fay the Ger- 
man submarines, together with the 
numbers of ships entering and leaving 
British ports 

* * * * 

Defensive Measures 
Meanwhile we made the most strenuous 
exertions to increase our resources for 
meeting the attack and to devise every 
method of countering it 
Regarding the cross-Channel com- 
munications as our first and vital 
care we netted in the Straits of Dover, 
and established thorough trawler and 
destroyer patrols New Divisions were 
now passing almost every week to 



LISTENING FOR SUBMARINES 


One of the moat valuable instruments included in the equipment of ships during the Great War 
iuV^Vmhrme a device employed to detect the near presence of a submarine The hydro 
was the hydrophone a device cmpojeu int0 the water picked up the vibrations of a 
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France, and their conduct 
and escort required ceaseless 
and intricate precautions We 
also gave special attention to 
the North Channel (between 
Scotland and Ireland), the 
Southampton-Havre route, and 
bays and sheltered places where 
enemy submarines might be 
supposed to rest Elaborate 
instructions for dealing until 
or avoiding submarine attacks 
were also given to the captains 
of British merchant ships, and 
many other measures were 
taken as recorded in the 
Official Naval History 1 

The Indicator Nets 
Apart from arming and 
commissioning the enormous 
Mosquito Fleet on which we 
chiefly relied, our two principal 
devices for destroying the 
German submarines were the 
Bircham Indicator Nets and 
the Decoy Ships, afterwards 
called the •' Q ” boats The In- 
dicator Net was a light flexible 
curtain of thin steel wire 
woven into 6 or zo-foot 
meshes and suppbed in lengths 
of 200 jards These were 
laid, clipped together, in 
long lines across particu lar 
channels, and their floats were 
watched continually by armed 
trawte We tad tried them, not 
without some risk 
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A DEVICE or THE "Q" BOATS 
This photograph taken on the deck of the O ” shio 
a 3“ ,ck fir '°e gun mounted on a disap P 
E tf0nn Jt tUc " OTk o{ a fo* seconds to 
bring snch a weapon into action against the unsuspecting 
crew of an cnem} submarine “ 
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- witu guoa results The 

submergence of the glass buoys on which 

!i e , T h ” n? or lie automatic 
25 “ a oilcium light betrayed 
immediately the presence of the sub- 
marine The net trailing backward 
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ship under the fruit and vegetables This 
was accordingly done No opportunity 
of using it occurred, but the idea was 
revived under the renewed threat of 
extended submarine warfare 
Early m February I gave directions for 
a number of vessels to be constructed or 
adapted for the purpose of trapping 
and ambushing German submarines For 
the most part they were ordinary tramp 
steamers, but some were to be specially 
constructed of the build and type of 
Norwegian fishing vessels These vessels 
earned concealed guns which by a 
pantomime trick of trap doors and 
shutters could suddenly come into action 
Great ingenuity was shown by the 
Admiralty departments in developing 
this idea, and the use of these vessels 
afterwards afforded opportunity for some 
of the most brilliant and daring strata- 
gems m the naval war 
In addition every form of scientific 
warfare against submarines was per- 
sevenngly studied Already the micro- 
phone or hydrophone fordetectmgthebeat 
of a submarine propellenn thedistance had 
been discovered but at this date it was 
only m an experimental condition Bomb- 
lances, explosive sweeps, Actseon nets 
(or necklaces of explosives) were eagerly 
and simultaneously developed A close 
and fruitful union between the scientist, 
the inventor, and the submarine officer 
was established, the best brains of the 
Navy were concentrated on the problem, 
and no idea, technical or tactical, was 
spurned by the Admiralty Staff 
* * * * 

The U-Boat Attack Begins 
The German U-boat compaign, or 
the so-called blockade of the British 
Isles, began as promised on February 18 , 
and that same day a British merchant 
ship was torpedoed m the Channel 
By the end of the first week eleven 
British ships had been attacked, of which 
seven had been sunk In the same 
period no less than 1,381 merchant 
vessels had arrived in, or sailed from, 
British ports The second week of the 
attack was completely ineffective only 
three ships were assailed and all escaped 
The arrivals and departures aggregated 
1.474 


By the end of February we were 
sure that the basis on which we were 
acting was sound British trade was 
proceeding as usual, and the whole of 
our transportation across the Channel 
flowed on, division by dnision, un- 
interrupted We continued to publish 
the weekly figures during the whole of 
March In the four weeks of that month 
upwards of six thousand vessels reached 
or left British ports, out of which only 
twenty-one were sunk, and these together 
aggregated only 63,000 tons April 
confirmed the conclusions of March 
only twenty-three ships were sunk 
out of over six thousand amvals and 
departures, and of these six were neutrals 
and only eleven, aggregating 22,000 
tons, were British The failure of the 
German submarine campaign was there- 
fore patent to the whole world 

German Losses 

Meanwhile the Germans were them- 
selves already paying heavily for their 
policy At least four U-boats out of their 
small numbers available had been 
destroyed On March 1 one became 
entangled in the Indicator Nets off 
Start Bay near Dartmouth, and was 
blown up under water the next day by 
an explosive sweep On the 4th the 
Dover nets and destroyers detected, 
chased and sunk U8, her entire crew 
being rescued and made prisoners On 
the 6th a hostile submarine, which 
proved finally to be U12, was sighted 
off Aberdeen, and after a four days' 
hunt of incredible perseverance and skill 
by our small craft, was destroyed and 
ten survivors taken prisoner 

On the 16th a still more remarkable in- 
cident occurred Commander Weddigen, 
who since his exploits in sinking the three 
cruisers off the Dutch coast in September, 
1914, had become a German national 
hero, sank a merchant slup off the south 
coast of Ireland, after taking from it a 
small gun as a trophy He was returning 
to Germany on the iSth when, near the 
Pentland Firth, he fell in with the Grand 
Fleet at exercise The Fourth Battle 
Squadron was now commanded by 
Admiral Sturdee flying his flag in the 
Dreadnought The luck which had 
brought about the Battle of the Falkland 
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The Straits of Do\er 

It was Ui the Straits of Dover that 
we had concentrated our greatest efforts 
It was here that we achieved our most 
complete success Early in April, U32 
was entangled in the Dover nets, and 
preferred to return all round the north 
of Scotland rather than renew her 
experiences The account which she 
gave to the German naval staff of the 
defences and barriers m the Straits of 
Dover was such that all U-boats were 
absolutely forbidden to attempt to pass 
the Straits, all must mate a detour 
" north about ” round Scotland on then- 
way to our western approaches This 
prohibition continued in force for more 
than a year The eastern waters of the 
Channel thus became completely dear, 
and no sinkings within the Dover cordon 
occurred after the middle of April 
We did not, however, know bow well 
our measures and the exertions of Admiral 
Hood, who earned than out and con- 
stantly elaborated them, had succeeded 
Injustice was done to tbs officer when, 


By May their premature and feeble 
campaign had been completely broken, 
and for nearly eighteen months, in 
spite of tragic incidents, we suffered 
no appreciable inconvenience 
All the measures which we had taken, 
and all the organizations which had been 
set on foot.to deal with this unprecedented 
form of attack, were, however, developed 
and perfected with the utmost energy 
Our merchant skippers were made in- 
creasingly familiar with all the methods 
by which submarine attack should be 
encountered or avoided The vigilance 
and ingenuity of our multiplying 
Mosquito Fleet was stimulated by a 
generous system of rewards The In- 
dicator Nets were improved, and pro- 
duced in great quantities Tireless 
scientific research pursued the secret of 
detecting the presence of a submerged 
submarine through the agency of the 
hydrophone Lastly, the Decoy Ships 
were increased in numbers, and their 
ambuscades and stratagems raised to a 
fine art To the providential warning of 
this impotent campaign and the exer- 


upon Lord Fisher’s advice I transferred toons made m consequence of it, xve were 
him, about the middle of that month, to owe our safety m the terrible days 
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The Blockade Controversy with 
the United States 


Results scarcely less to our advantage 
were experienced m our relations with 
the United States, on which the whole 
efficiency of our blockade of the Central 
Empires depended This is not the place 
to discuss the grave and intricate 
questions of international law which had 
arisen since the beginning of the war 
between Great Britain and the United 
States and other neutral nations lhc 
arguments on both sides were technical 
and interminable, and whole libraries 
can be filled with them Underlying all 
the legal disputes and manoeuvres, 
was that great fund of kinship and good- 
will towards us, of sympathy for the 
cause of the Allies, of affection for 
France and of indignation against 
Germany, which always swayed, and 
in the end triumphantly dominated, 
American action But in spite of this wc 
might well at this time have been forced 
to give up the whole efficiency of our 
blockade to avoid a rupture with the 
United States 

Ihere is nowadays a strong tendency 
to underestimate the real danger of an 
adverse decision in America at this 
period The National tradition of the 
United States was not favourable to us 
The Treaty with Prussia m 1793 in 
defence of " the freedom of the seas ” 
constituted the first international rela- 
tionship of the American Republic The 
war of 1812, not forgotten in America, 
had arisen out of these very questions 
of neutrality The established rules of 
international law did not cover the con- 
ditions which prevailed in the great 
struggle The whole conception of con- 
ditional contraband was affected by the 
fact that the distinction between armies 
and nations had largely passed away 
The old laws of blockade were, as has 
been shown, inapplicable in the presence 


of the submarine 

It was not always possible to Har- 
monize our action with the strict letter 
of the law From this arose a senes of 
delicate and deeply perplexing discus- 
sions in which rigid legalists across 


the Atlantic occupied a very strong 
position 

Sir Edward Grey's Patience 
and Conciliation 

There were in addition senous political 
dangers Irish and German influences 
were powerful and active , a strong party 
m the Senate was definitely anti-British , 
the State Department was jealously and 
vigilantly watched, lest it should show 
partiality to Great Britain The slightest 
mistake m dealing with the American 
situation might at this juncture have 
created a crisis of the first magnitude 
It was the memorable achievement of 
Sir Edward Grey, seconded by our 
Ambassador at Washington, Sir Cecil 
Spnng-Rtcc, that this peril was averted 
British and American gratitude also 
illumines the memory of the United 
States Ambassador in London, Mr Page, 
whose wisdom and generous nobility 
guarded the English-speaking world and 
its destiny from measureless injury 

It was in these issues that the first 
German U-boat campaign gave us our 
greatest assistance The German an- 
nouncement threatening neutral as well 
as British merchant ships had altered 
the whole position of our controversies 
with America A great relief became 
immediately apparent The torpedoing 
at the end of February of the Norwegian 
steamer Bclridgc, bound from America 
with oil for the Dutch Government, was 
another event which turned the current 
of American irritation from the British 
blockade to the German outrages All 
the forces friendly to the Allies through- 
out the Union were animated and 
strengthened, and German influences 
proportionately cast down fhe strin- 
gency of our measures against Germany 
could be increased without deranging 
the precarious equipoise of oar 
relations with the great Republic bir 
Edward Grey, aided and guided by 
Mr Page, was enabled by processes 01 
patience, tact and conciliation to ' sustain 
our position without quarrelling through 
the whole of March and April and » 
May an event occulted which was 
decisive 



CHAPTER XLV 


THE INCREASING TENSION 


“Essessssssa&isfi 

Compared— Grow mg Political Discontent 


APRIL was a month of painful and 
harassing suspense Sir lanHamil- 
ton's Army was repacking at Alexandria , 
Admiral de Rebeck's attention was 
absorbed in preparation for the landing 
The Turks were concentrating, organ- 
izing and fortifying Italy and the 
Balkans trembled in the balance Our 
relations with the United States were 
most delicate The position on and 
behind the Russian front caused pro- 
found anxiety A complete breakdown 
m the methods of munition supply by 
the War Office plainly impended The 
political situation grew tense 


anxiety, real or assumed, about the 
North Sea, I thought this month of 
April was a critical one The Germans 
must know that we had a \ery consider- 
able Fleet, including some of our best 
modem ships, withdrawn from the main 
and for the Navy decisive theatre We 
hoped that they would believe that the 
forces at the Dardanelles w ere c\ en larger 
than they were Wc had sent se\cral 
of the dummy battleships to the Mediter- 
ranean, hoping thereby to tempt the 
enemy to battle in the North Sea 
The War Staff orders for the attack 
on the Dardanelles approved by Lord 
Fisher contained the following passage — 


Lord Fisher's Attitude 

After March 18 the attitude of the 
First Sea Lord had become one of 
quasi-detachment He was greatly re- 
lieved that the burden had now been 
assumed by the Army He approved 
every operational telegram which I or 
the Chief of the Staff dtafted for him 
In the end he assented to whatever steps 
were considered necessary for the proper 
support of the Army But while he 
welcomed every sign of the dispatch of 
troops, he grudged every form of addi- 
tional naval aid He endeavoured re- 
peatedly to turn my mind from the 
Dardanelles back to the northern theatre, 
where, however, there could not be any 
serious naval operation on our initiative 
for many months He evinced increas- 
ing concern about the situation m the 
North Sea 

Although I did not share Lord Fisher’s 


“ A number of merchant vessels have 
been altered to represent ' Dreadnought ' 
battleships and cruisers, and arc indis- 
tinguishable from them at 3 or 4 miles 
distance They should be used with 
due precaution to prevent their character 
being discovered, and should be shown 
as part of the Fleet off the entrance to 
the Dardanelles, as if held m resene 
They may mtslcad the Germans as to the 
margin of British strength in Home 
Waters " 1 

We now know that they completely 
deceived the Turks, who identified and 
reported one to Germany as the Tiger 
When I saw the First Sea Lord cordially 
agree in such a policy of courting battle, 
I could not take very seriously his general 
attitude of apprehension He knew 
perfectly well that we were strong 
enough to fight, and no one would 

1 \h itilics 
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have been better pleased had the battle 
begun 

* * * * 

The Bat tie -Cruiser Fleet 
I devised and carried through at this 
time the formation of the Battle-Cruiser 
Fleet This organisation was to consist 
of three squadrons, each of three battle- 
cruisers, each attended by a light cruiser 
squadron of four of our latest and fastest 
vessels, together with the M flotilla of 
our swiftest destroyers The central 
conception of this force was speed It 
presented a combination of speed and 
power far superior to any naval force 
at the disposal of the Germans In the 
first instance, most of the light cruisers 
belonged to the Town class and could not 
steam more than 27 knots, but the 
Arethusas were now coming rapidly into 
commission, and would effectually im- 
prove the speed of the squadrons In 
order to form this Fleet I telegraphed to 
the Commonwealth Government, asking 
them to place the Australia at our dis- 
posal This they did with the utmost 
goodwill and characteristic loyalty to 
the general interest 

* * * * 

Lord Fisher and the Sea Lords 

On April 7 the Second, Third and 
Fourth Sea Lords asked Lord Fisher 
by minute to reassure them on certain 
points connected with the conduct of 
the war Was he satisfied that we were 
not putting in jeopardy the principle 
that the Grand Fleet should be always m 
such a position and of such strength that 
it could be at all times ready to meet 
the entire Fleet of the enemy with con- 
fident assurance as to the result ? The 
attack on the Dardanelles, they said, 
was probably from the point of view of 
high policy quite correct, but could we 
afford the loss in ships and the expendi- 
ture on ammunition 7 In conclusion the 
Sea Lords asked Lord Fisher to assure 
them that the whole policy had his con- 
currence, and that he was satisfied 
with it 

His Position Defined 

Lord Fisher replied formally by 
minute the same day He stated that 


he was entirely in agreement with the 
fundamental principle of the main- 
tenance of the strength of the Grand 
Fleet 

“ The Dardanelles operation " (he 
continued) " is undoubtedly one the 
political result of which, if successful, 
will be worth some sacrifice in materiel 
and personnel , it will certainly shorten 
the period of the war by bringing in 
fresh Allies in the Eastern theatre, and 
will break the back of the German- 
Turkish alliance, besides opening up 
the Black Sea 

“ It was with hesitation that I con- 
sented to this undertaking, in view of 
the necessarily limited force of ships 
which could be devoted to it, of the 
shortage of shell and cordite, and of the 
factor of uncertainty which must always 
obtain when ships attack land fortifica- 
tions and mined areas under their 
protection 

" But, as you state, these high points 
of policy must be decided by the Cabinet , 
and in this case the real advantages to 
be gamed caused me eventually to con- 
sent to their view, subject to the strict 
limitation of the Naval Forces to be 
employed so that our position in the 
decisive theatre — the North Sea— should 
not be jeopardised m any one arm 
“ I am of opinion at the present tune 
that our supremacy is secure in Home 
Waters and that the forces detached are 
not such as to prejudice a decisive result 
should the High Seas Fleet come out 
to battle But at the same time I con- 
sider that we have reached the absolute 
limit, and that we must stand or fall by 
the issue, for we can send out no more 
help of any kind I have expressed this 
view very clearfy to the First Lord, and 
should there at a later period be anj 
disposition on the part of the Cabinet 
to overrule me on this point, I shall 
request my Naval colleagues to give their 
support in upholding my view 

The position of the First Sea Lord 
is thus very clearly defined He is seen 
to be formally and deliberately identified 
with the enterprise When notice was 
given of a Parliamentary question 
asking whether the First Sea Lord had 
> Not eventually put 
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agreed to the attack of March 18, he 
wrote across the draft answer "If 
Lord Fisher had not approved of this 
operation, he would not now be First 
Sea Lord ” There is therefore no dispute 
upon the mam issue But it was not 
possible, having gone so far, to say, as 
he did in a letter to me of Apnl 12, "I 
will not send another rope yam " Great 
responsibilities had been incurred a 
most senous operation impended , the 
Army was about to land It was impera- 
tive that it should be properly supported 
Subject to the paramount requirement 
of our safety in the North Sea, every- 
thing that was needed and could reason- 
ably be spared, had to be given 

Anxieties about Ammunition 
Admiral de Robeck now telegraphed for 
a number of officers to assist in the land- 
ing Lord Fisher was reluctant to accede 


to this request, and wished also to impose 
restrictions upon the employment not 
only of the Queen Elizabeth, but also 
of the Agamemnon and Lord Nelson, 
which would to a very large extent have 
deprived the Army of their support I 
could not honourably agree to this, and 
my view was accepted Bui every officer, 
every man, every ship, every round of 
ammunition required for the Dardanelles, 
became a cause of friction and had to be 
fought for by me, not only with the 
First Sea Lord but to a certain extent 
with his naval colleagues The labour 
of this was enormous, but although in 
the end I allowed no request which 
reached me from the Fleet to pass un- 
heeded, the process was exhausting I 
have no doubt that many requests 
perished before they reached me, or were 
not proffered because it was known they 
would not be welcome All the tune there 
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INDIAN TROOPS EMBARKING FOR THE DARDANELLES 






P'lO^n Imperial tl <tr Utile tint 

REINFORCEMENTS THAT ARRIVED TOO LATE 


A photograph taben from the bridge of a vessel engaged in transporting troops from Mudros 
to Gallipoli The troops on board belong to the Lancashire Fusiliers of the 42nd Di\ ision This 
fine Territorial Division did not reach Gallipoli until May 1915 Had the> been arailablc for 
landing on the Peninsula on April a6 or 27 their presence might -well ha\e turned the scale 
if they had pushed on through the aaliant but weary remnants of the 29th Dnision 


were ample supplies of ammunition and 
many powerful naval reinforcements 
available which could have been sent 
without affecting our security in the 
North Sea This is proved by the fact that 
they were subsequently sent on a far 
greater scale than was now in question, 
without evil consequences or undue risk 
and by a different Board of Admiralty 

Correspondence with Lord Fisher 
On April 11 1 wrote to Lord Fisher — 
Seriously, my fnend, are you not a 
little unfair m trying to spite this opera- 
tion by side winds and small points when 

you have accepted it m principle? It is 

hard on me that you should keep on like 


this — every day something fresh and 
it is not worthy of you or the great 
business we have in hand together 
You know how deeply anxious I am 
to work with you Had the Dardanelles 
been excluded, our co-operation would 
have been impossible It is not right now 
to make small difficulties or add to the 
burden which in these times we have 
to bear 

Excise frankness— but friends have 
this nght, and to colleagues it is a duty 

frankne^ 6 ^ ^ ^ e ^ ua ^ 

Never in all my whole life have I ever 
e ore so saenfied my convictions as I 




The Trent, h contingent vvho beenme responsible for the right flint of the Allied line at Gallipoli, 
toot part in much of the severe fighting on the slopis of Aclii B-rtn The photograph repro 
diiced above shows drafts sent out as reinforcements nearing the shores of the Peninsula 


hate done to please you i— T hat’s a 
Fact l Off my own bat I suggested 
the immediate despatch of Lord Nelson 
and Agamemnon (hoping they would 
shield Elizabeth and Inflexible ') De 
Robeck will hoist his flag in the Lord 
Nelson you may be sure, instead of the 
Vengeance, his former Flagship For 
the work in hand the Vengeance quite 
as good for close action Nevertheless I 
say no more The outside world is 
quite certain that I have pushed you 
and not you me l So far as I know' the 
Pnme Minister is the solitary person 
who knows to the contrary I have not 
said one word to a soul on the subject 
except to Crease 1 and Wilson and Oliver 
and Bartolomc, and you may be sure 
these four never open their mouths 1 

Indirectly I've worked up Kitchener 
from the very beginning via Fitzgerald 

I think it’s going to be a success, but 
I want to lose the oldest ships and to be 

* Ciptam Creise, Naval Assistant to the 
1 irst ben Lord 


cliary of our invaluable officers and men 
for use in the dccisn e theatre 
And again Apn! zo — 

I am quite sick about our submarines 
and mines and not shooting at Zeppelins 
(who never can go higher than 
2,000 yards and light cruisers bound to 
bring them dow n) Really yesterday had 
it not been for the Dardanelles forcing me 
to stick to j ou through thick and thin I 
would have gone out of the Admiralty 
never to return, and sent you a postcard 
to get Sturdee up at once in my place 
You would then be quite happy ! ( I 


The Munitions Crisis 
Since the beginning of the year the 
disquietude of several of the principal 
members of the War Council about the 
supply of munitions for the army had 
been continually increasing Mr Lloyd 
George and Mr Balfour, who with Lord 
Kitchener and me were members of a 
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Cabinet Committee set up m January to 
investigate the position, nere insistent 
that the measures of the War Office were 
in no way proportioned to our needs 
Many hundreds of thousands of men had 
joined the colours and were now in train- 
ing The expansion of the British Army 
to 70 or even to 100 divisions had been 
designed, yet rifles had not been ordered 
to supply more than two-thirds of the 
men actually recruited The orders place d 
for artillery were utterly inadequate 
The new and special requirements of the 
war seemed still farther neglected No 
effective organization for the production 
of machine-guns on the scale on which 
they were needed had been even planned 
The supplies of shell of all hinds, parti- 
cularly high explosive, and the provision 
of medium and heavy artillery were on a 
pitifully small scale The manufacture 
of trench mortars, bombs, and hand 
grenades was hardly begun 
When complaint was made to Lord 
Kitchener, the Secretary of State for 
War and his advisers replied that every 
factory and source of supply was working 
to its utmost power, and that the orders 
already given were far m excess of the 
capacity to produce, and that the deliv- 
eries even of the reduced amounts were 
enormously in arrear This was true but 
not exhaustive It was urged that 
measures out of all proportion to any- 


manufacture and industry To this the 
War Office rejoined that they could not 
take the responsibility of allowing these 
vital matters to pass out of the domain 
of the professional soldiers into the hands 
of civilians, politicians or business men, 
however well-meaning and enthusiastic 
Thus on both sides the fires were banked 
up, and temperature and pressure rose 


The stress increased with every week 
that passed The demands of the Army 
grew incessantly Each new division that 
took the field began to consume muni- 
tions of every kind on growing scales 
Great numbers of troops at home were 
seen utterly unequipped From the front 
flowed a torrent of complaints Simul- 
taneously the outputs fell hopelessly 
below the promises of the contractors 
Lord Kitchener dreaded to send fresh 
divisions to the front even when they 
were equipped, for fear of revealing still 
further the inadequacy of the main plant 
by which they could be nourished He 
made every conceivable personal exer- 
tion, but nothing in his training as a 
soldier or as an administrator had fitted 
him to organize this mighty and novel 
sphere His assistants were few and 
ngid, and he himself took a stnet view 
of the importance of military control 


Admiralty and War Office Compared 
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giving us a new additional source of 
heavy gun production Even before 
Lord Fisher came to the Admiralty in 
November, 1914, we had set on foot, in 
accordance with maturely considered 
pre-war plans, a great volume of pro- 
duction The old Admiral's impulse and 
inspiration supervened on thiswith cumu- 
lative effect We were thus able, readily 
and easily, to cope with the develop- 
ments which the course of the war and 
the progress of invention required 
Already in Januaiy and February wc 
were at full blast, and on the whole well 
ahead with our work in every department 
Our task had not been comparable 
in difficulty with that of the War Office 
In fact, our \cry efficiency by absorbing 
much of the existing capacity for arma- 
ment production aggravated their 
troubles Still, the fact remained that 
the War Oilicc were not solving their 
problems, and that there was no prospect 
of their doing so upon the existing lines 

Growing Totltlcal Discontent 
Growing wrath and fear were not 
confined to the War Council Lord 
Kitchener’s embarrassments compelled 
lum to restrict in the most drastic 
terms the demands of the armies in the 
field in respect of all the supplies they 
needed most He saw himself forced 
to give rulings upon the proportion of 
machine guns, high explosive shell and 
hcav} artillery which seemed absurd 
and almost wicked to those who did not 
know his difficulties Tension grew 

I 


between the staff at General Head- 
quarters and the War Office The Army 
at the front earned its complaints 
through innumerable channels to Parlia- 
ment and the Press , and though patn- 
otism and the censorship prevented 
public expression, the tide of anxiety and 
.anger rose day by day 
Well would it have been if in the 
solemn moment when we first drew the 
sword a National Government resting 
on all parties had been formed In 
those August days when our peaceful 
and, but for the Navy, almost unarmed 
people stood forth against the Aggressor, 
all hearts beat together There was a 
unity and comradeship never after 
equalled All were ardent for the Cause, 
and there had been no time to make 
mistakes in method Then was the 
moment to have proclaimed National 
Government and National Service 
together This was certainly my wish 
But the moment was lost The Conser- 
vative Party, its power magnified in 
the atmosphere of war, was left free 
from all responsibility to watch the 
inevitable mistakes, shortcomings 
surprises and disappointments which 
the struggle had in store Its leaders 
had held themselves hitherto under a 
pubhe-spinted restraint, silent but 
passionate spectators They could 
endure the strain no longer Thus both 
from within and from without, at the 
War Office and in the Admiralty, in 
France and at the Dardanelles, tension 
grew into crisis, and crisis rose to climax 
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CHAPTER XL VI 

the battle of the beaches 

April 2$> i 9 i S 


for Reinforcements— The Turkish Counter-attack Repulsed-A Gnm Situation 


T HE GalhpoU Peninsula stretches 
into the /Egean Sea for 52 miles, 
and is at its broadest 12 miles across 
But tis ankle, the istlimus which joins it 
to the mainland, is only 3^ miles wide 
near the village of Bulair , and at its 
neck, opposite Maidos at the south- 
western end, the width is scarcely six 
miles 

Description of the Gallipoli Peninsula 

This very considerable 


is spoon-shaped, and thus to a very large 
extent protected by its nm from direct 
naval fire 

The operations which were now to 
take place presented to both sides the 
most incalculable and uncertain pro- 
blems of war To land a large army 
m the face of a long-warned and care- 
fully prepared defence by brave troops 
and modem weapons was to attempt 
what had never yet been dared and what 
might well prove impossible On the 


mountainous, rugged, and broken by other hand, the mysterious mobility 


ravines Four "mam hill features 
dominate the ground the semi-circular 
chain of hills surrounding Suvla Bay 
using to 600 or 700 feet, the San 
Bair Mountain just over a r.ooo feet 
high , the Kihd Bahr Plateau opposite 
the Harrows between 600 and 700 feet 
, and about 6 miles from the south- 


of amphibious power imposed equal 
penis and embarrassments upon the 
defenders 

Three Main Alternatives 
General Liman von Sanders knew 
that an army estimated at between 
So, 000 and 90,000 was being con- 
centrated at Mudros, in Egypt or 
close at hand mere and when would 
they strike > There were obviously 
three mam alternatives, any one of 
which might lead to fatal conse- 
quences— the Asiatic shore, the Bulair 


western tip the peak of Ada Baba, centered at Mudros, in Egypt 

also 700 feet high -» *»--* * ■ *** 

Outside the Straits the landing-places 
are comparatively few The cliffs /all 
precipitously to the sea and are pierced 
only by occasional narrow sullies The 

gave the best prospects for the landing 
arid manoeuvring of a large army 
The Bulair Isthmus, if taken, cut the 
communications of all the troops on the 
Peninsula both by land and sea, and 
thus in von Sanders’s words, " afforded 
flw prospect of a strategic decision “ 
thirdly, to quote von Sanders, •' The 
stop of coast on each side of Gaba T e n e 
the toding-place best suited to 
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wth patches of cultivation A con- 
siderable apply oi waler m Sfra a[]d 

**£ ™ sts throughout the region, 
partradg-ly m the neighbourhood of 
Suvla Bay One other feature „j 
tcTuires to be 
“°‘ ed B Jhe tip of the Peninsula from 
Acta Baba to Cape Helles has the appSr- 
ance from the sea of being a gradual 
slope, but ,n fed tfc SporS^ 
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obtaining a quick decision, as a broad 
depression interrupted by only one 
gentle nse led straightfrom it to Maidos 
There were also at the southern end of 
the Peninsula the landing-places in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Helles giving 
access to the peak of Achi Baba whence 
the forts on the Narrows were directly 
commanded The enemy had no means 
of knowing which of these widely 
separated and potentially decisive 
objectives would receive the impending 
attack 

1 Liman von Sanders Ftvc Years in Turkey, 
pige 80 


Problem of Attack and Defence 
To meet this uncertain, un- 
known, unknowable and yet vital 
situation the German Commander was 
forced to divide the 5th Turkish Army 
into three equal parts, each containing 
about 20,000 men and 50 guns Which- 
ever part was first attacked must hold 
out for two or three days against 
superior numbers until help could come 
To minimize this perilous interval the 
communications between the three parts 
had been, as we have seen, improved as 
far as possible Roads had been made 
and boats and shipping accumulated at 
suitable points m the 
Straits Nevertheless 
the fact remained that 
Liman von Sanders 
must resign himself to 
meet in the first in- 
stance the whole of the 



Allied Army with one- 
third of his own already 
equal forces, and nearly 
three days must elapse 
after battle was thus 
joined before any sub- 
stantial Turkish rein- 
forcements could arrive 
In fact, however, the 
British Commander had 
fewer alternatives open 
to him than those which 
Liman von Sanders 



A MODERN HORSE OF TROY 
Not many miles from the site of ancient Troy the British Army, 
for their landing at Gallipoli repeated the famous stratagem of 
the wooden horse On April 25, 1915, the River Clyde a steam 
collier of some 3913 tons her holds packed with men of the 
Ministers, Dubhns and Hampshire!., approached V ' Beach At 
the appointed hour as described in the text, this seemingly innocent 
vessel became the jumping off place for hundreds of determined 
men many o f whom were to die before the shelter of the elms 
could he reached It is perhaps, to be regretted that after the 
war, this histone vessel ms sold to a foreign power for £H 500 


was bound to take 
into account Sir Ian 
Hamilton was under 
injunctions from Lord 
Kitchener not to in- 
volve his army in an 
extensive campaign in 
Asia, for which he had 
neither the numbers 
nor the land transport 
The resources of the 
Navy in small craft 
were judged not to 
be sufficient at this 
time to maintain a 
large army landed at 
Enos, sixty or seventy 
miles from its base at 
Mudros, to assault 
Bulair Thus there 
remained in practice 



The troops on board the River Clyde had the advantage of protection from rifle lire until they 
were dose inshore bnt at the other beaches the troops went ashore in tows of open boats As 
the boats approached the shore the men on board suffered severely, being exposed to a raking 
fire from the Turkish trenches 


only the southern end of the Peninsula 
open to the Allied attack But as von 
Sanders could not know this, he must 
still continue to provide against all three 
contingencies 

A Gnml\ Balanced Tnal of Strength 
The issue, therefore, on the eve of battle 
narrowed itself down to a three days 
straggle beta een the whole Anglo-French 
forces available, or whatever more these 
Governments had chosen to make avail- 
able, and the 20,000 Turks who with 


their 50 guns were occupying the 
southern end of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
To get ashore and crush or wear down 
these 20000 men and to seize the 
decisive positions they guarded near the 
Narrows, was the task of Sir Ian 
Hamilton , and for this purpose he had 
m his hand about 60,000 men and what- 
ever support might be denved from the 
enormous gun power of the Fleet It 
was a grimly balanced trial of strength 
for life and death 

The first incalculable hazard was the 
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"W” BEACH • CAPE HELLES 


No sooner had the British forces advanced beyond the beach and made good 
the landing places than the most suitable of these points were quickly con- 
verted into advanced bases The shore at Cape Helles, or Lancashire Landing 
was speedily covered with dumps of stores of all kinds, which were replenished 
as fast as ships and lighters could unload This beach was continually 
harassed by gunfire from the Asiatic shore 


landing under fire This might well 
fail altogether It was not incon- 
ceivable that most of the troops might 
be shot m the boats before they even 
reached the shore No one could tell 
But if the landing were successful, 
the next peril fell upon the Turks 
they had for at least three days to try 
to hold out against superior forces How 
superior no Turk could tell It had 
rested entirely with Lord Kitchener how 
many men he would employ If, how- 
ever, the British and French forces 
were too few and the Turkish defence 
was maintained for three days, then 


the balance of 
adv an tage 
would turn 
agamjt the 
Allies After 
the third or 
fourth day the 
attackers 
would have 
expended their 
priceless trea- 
sure of sur- 
prise Their 
choice would 
be disclosed 
and they would 
be committed 
almost irrevoc- 
ably to it 
Large rein- 
forcements 
would reach 
the Turks, 
strong en- 
trenchments 
would be com- 
pleted , and 
ultimately the 
invaders would 
have to meet 
the mam forces 
of Turkey 
which could 
gr a dually 
be brought 
against them 
from all parts 
of the Otto- 
man Empire 
Rapidity and 
intensity of 
execution at the outset were therefore 
the essential of any sound plan 
* * * * 

The Twenty-fifth of April 

At daybreak on April 25 Sir Ian 
Hamilton began his descent upon the 
Gallipoli Peninsula The story of the 
Battle of the Beaches has been often 
told and will be often told again From 
the sombre background of the Great 
War with its inexhaustible sacrifices and 
universal carnage this conflict stands 
forth m vivid outline The umque 
character of the operations, the extra- 
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ordinary amphibious spectacle, the 
degree of swiftly fatal hazard to which 
both artmes were simultaneously exposed, 
the supreme issues at stake, the intensely 
fierce resolve of the soldiers — Christian 
and Moslem alike— to gain a victory 
the consequences of which were com- 
prehended m every rank— all constitute 
an episode which history will long 
discern It would not be fitting here to 
recount the feats of arms which signalized 
the day To do them justice a whole 
volume would be required each beach 
deserves a chapter , each battalion, a 
page Only the principal features and 
their consequences can here be traced 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s plan comprised 
two mam converging attacks on the 
southern end of the Peninsula the 
first by the 29th Division at five separate 
simultaneous landings in the vicinity of 
Cape Helles, the second by the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps near 
Gaba Tepe opposite Maidos Both these 


attacks would have become related 
in the event of either making substantial 
progress, and both drew upon the re- 
sources of the two Turkish divisions 
which alone were available at this end 
of the Peninsula In addition the French 
were to make a landing on the Asiatic 
shore near the ruins of Troy to effect 
a temporary diversion, and the Royal 
Naval Division in transports accom- 
panied by warships pretended to be 
about to land at Bulair 


At the Turkish Headquarters 

Liman von Sanders has described 
the emotions at the Turkish Head- 
quarters m the town of Gallipoli when 
in the early morning the news of the 
invasion arrived 

" It was evident from the white faces 
of the reporting officers at this early 
hour that, although a hostile landing 
had been fully expected, its occurrence 
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at so many places at once had surprised 
most of them and filled them with 
apprehension 

'* My first feeling,” he adds with some 
complacency (for he was completely 
deceived as to which were the true and 
which the feint attacks), “ was that there 
was nothing to alter in our dispositions 
The enemy had selected for landing those 
places which we ourselves had considered 
would be the most probable and had 
defended with especial care" He pro- 
ceeded forthwith to where he considered 
the greatest danger lay " Personally 
I had to remain for the present at 
B ulair , since it was of the utmost im- 
portance that the Peninsula should be 
kept open at that place " Thither 
he also ordered immediately the 7th 
Division encamped near the town of 
Gallipoli 

AH day long, in spite of the news 
that reached him of the desperate 
struggle proceeding at the other end of 
the Peninsula, he held this Division 
and the 5th intact close to the Bulair 
bnes It was only in the evening 
that he convinced himself that the ships 
and transports gathered m the Bay of 
Xeros were intended as a feint, and 
even then he dared only to dispatch 
by water five battalions from this vital 
spot to the aid of his hard-pressed forces 
beyond Maidos Not until the morning 
of the 26th, twenty-four hours after 
the landings had begun, could he bring 
himself to order the remainder of the 
5th and 7th Divisions to begin their 
voyage from Bulair to Maidos, where 
they could not arrive before the 27th 
Thus m his own words, "the upper 
part of the Gulf of Xeros was almost 
completely denuded of Turkish troops, 
and finally only “a depot Pioneer 
Company and some Labour battalions 
occupied empty tents along the ridge 
« The removal of all the troops from 
the coast of the upper part of the Gulf of 
Xeros," he writes, “ was a serious ana 
responsible decision on my part in the 
circumstances, but it had to be nsked 
U1 View of the greet superiority of the 
enemy m the southern part of the 
Peninsula Had the British noted tta 
weakness they might well have made 
great use of it ” 


Nothing more clearly reveals the vital 
character of the Turkish communica- 
tions across the Isthmus of Bulair than 
the solicitude for them manifested at 
this juncture by this highly competent 
soldier It is well to ponder m the light 
of this fact upon Lord Kitchener’s 
observation, " Once the Fleet has passed 
the Straits the position on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula ceases to be of importance ” 


We must return to the Battle of the 
Beaches 1 Of the five landings m the 
neighbourhood of Cape HeUes that of 
the 88th Brigade on “ V ” Beach dose 
to the ruined fort of Sedd-el-Bahr was 
intended to be the most important Over 
two thousand men of the Dublin and 
Munster Fusiliers and of the Hampshire 
Regiment packed in the hold of the 
River Clyde, a steamer specially prepared 
for landing troops, were earned to within 
a few yards of the shore It had been 
planned to bndge the intervening water 
space by two lighters or barges Along 
this causeway the troops were to rush 
company by company on to the beach 
At the same time the rest of the Dublin 
Fusiliers approached the shore in boats 
There were scarcely more than four or 
five hundred Turks to oppose this 
assault, but these were skilfully concealed 
in the cliffs and ruined buildings rein- 
forced by a good many machine guns 
and protected by mines and wire both 
in the water and ashore 

As the Irish troops rushed from 
the hold of the Rmr Clyde, or as the 
boats reached the submerged barbed 
we, an annihilating fire burst 
upon them from all parts of the 
small amphitheatre The boats were 
checked by the wire or by the destruc- 
tion of their rowers The lighters, 
swayed by the current, were with 
difficulty placed and kept in position 
In a few minutes more than half of thos 
who had exposed themselves were shot 
So The boats, the hghtes . 
gangways, the water, aod <he edge d 
the beach were heaped or crowded wtb 
j p , j dvine Nevertheless the 

survivors stru^ed forward through the 
. The map tm page 535 a relevant 
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montory of Cape Tekko Here the 
soldiers landed with little loss, and 
climbing the cliffs fell upon the Turkish 
machine guns which were sweeping the 
beach and bay onetted their gunners 
Profiting by this relief, the remainder 
of the battalion already on the beach 
managed to make their wav to the 
shelter of the cliffs, and climbing them 

„ B . r established themsehes firmly on their 

using the Ruier Clyde, persevered in summit Here at about nine o’clock they 
their endeavours to secure their lighters Mere reinforced by the \\ orcesters, 

r,„r? Intr « earn were W.nerl., ~r.A frnm ♦ Use rl.r-nr-Hrcn 


wire and through the sea, some few 
reaching the beach, while successive 
platoons of Dublin and Munster Fusiliers 
continued to leap from the hold of the 
River Clyde into the shambles without 
the slightest hesitation until restrained 
by superior authority 
Commander Unwin and the small 
naval staff responsible for fixing the 
lighters, and indeed for the plan of 


and lay down gangways unremittingly 
ra the deadly storm, while others 
struggled with unsurpassed heroism 
to save the drowning and dying or to 
make their way armed to the shore 
The scenes were enacted once again 
which Napier has immortalized m the 
breaches of Badajoz Nothing availed 
The whole landing encountered a bloody 
arrest The survivors lay prone under 
the lip of the beach, and but for the 


and gradually from this direction the 
foothold won was steadily extended 
during the day 


Still farther to the left the Royal 
Fusiliers had landed at " X " Beach, 
admirably supported at the closest 
ranges b\ the Implacable (Captain H C 
lockyer) They were followed by the 
Inmskilhngs and the Border Regiment, 


r ’ , u,c uuusfciuings ana me corner Kegimcnt, 

wtlii' neg “; solCoD!B,a " der Md ty fen* fighting and a rraolutc 
SIS!. 4mouKd . Charge earned the high ground above 


“ u ‘ uu ‘ w suuaaron 

u » had been mounte ^ » the bows of 
the River Clyde, would probably hare 
been exterminated The Brigadier, 
General Napier, being killed, the whole 
attempt to land at this point was 
suspended until dark 

*‘W*' Beach 

Fighting scarcely less terrible bad 


o- ««■ fcwuiHi auvvc 

Upe TeUe, thus establishing connec- 
tion with the troops from “ W ” Beach 
A mile to the left of " X ” Beach 
again, two battalions of Marines were 
j^ded without a single casualty at 
' Y “ were attacked at nightfall, 
and early the next morning signalled 
f 0r boats and re-embarked Thei 

taken place at “\v ’’^BeaS 0 ^ ,^ e I er ’. d i e ' v , to tilcir neighbourhood 
the Lancashire Fusiliers aS? a heavv * mpQrtan * Turkish forces, and thus for 
bombardment from the FW? a time aided the other attacks At the 

tamed an isolated positron IVben 


. ® , !“ d ”& 7““ ivucnea tne beach 
its effects were devastate Un- 
deterred by the most severe losses from 
nde and machine-eun fire from 

strogg ed through the Tare L 5 

mm 

»J«taateSenr® eSted,bulfor 

'** — rocks beueSr "f p£ 


ST J f ass " m ai the edge -”v " 
Beach and some broken ground on either 

Pistil 

turn to the second m ” e now 
second mam attack 
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constantly mto an action tolled ndand three oa^ at 5J0 am tte news 
towards the sunnse, and by IS P { fet bndlI!g s ame m A later 
“rSprf' ST^oo 2 in all message reported that about one British 
had been landed In • " 

spite of nfle and 
artillery fire which r lr'j, 
steadily increased £ di 

against the beach, by n | " 1 

two o’clock the whole . 1 

infantry of the leading , ! 

Australian Division, } 

12,000 Strong, and two , 

batteries of Indian , c * 

mountain artillery, . j-j»' 

were ashore occupying 
a semi-circular position 
of considerable extent 
The 2nd Division in- 1 ( 
eluding a New Zealand *' 
bngade followed, and 
withm a penod of ' 
twenty-four hours in k 
all 20,000 men and a 
small proportion of 
artillery were effec- 
tively landed 


The two Turkish 
divisions who were left $ 
without help of any 
sort to face the on- 
slaught of the Allied 
Army were shrewdly 
disposed Nine bat- 
talions of the gth 
Division guarded the the price Or EMPIRE nH * Lt,J ' 

likely landing-places After a battle Ott Gallipoli one of the moat Affienlf 
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battalion had landed near An Bumu 
and were marching upon San Bair 
Both Sami Pasha, who commanded at 
the southern end o£ the Peninsula, and 
Sanders himself regarded the landing at 
An Burnu as a feint, and Mustapha 
Kem al was ordered merely to detach a 
single battalion to deal with it But 
this General instantly divined the power 
and peril of the attack On his own 
authonty he at once ordered the whole 
57th Regiment, accompanied by a 
battery of artillery, to march to meet 
it He himself on foot, map m hand, 
set off across country at the head of the 
leading company The distance was not 
great, and in an hour he met the Turkish 
covering forces falling back before the 
impetuous Australian advance He at 
once ordered his leading battalion to 
deploy and attack, and himself personally 
planted his mountain battery in posi- 
tion Forthwith— again without seeking 
higher authonty— he ordered his 77th 
Regiment to the scene By ten o’clock, 
when the Turkish Commander-in-Chief 


galloped on to the field, practically 
the whole of the reserves in the southern 
part of the Peninsula had been drawn 
into the battle, and ten battalions and 
all the available artillery were in violent 
action against the Australians 1 

A Bitter Struggle 

Bitter and confused was the struggle 
which followed The long-limbed 
athletic Anzacs thrust inland m all 
directions with fierce ardour as they had 
sprung pell-mell ashore from the boats, 
intent on seizing every inch of ground 
that they could They now came m 
contact with extremely well-handled 
and bravely led troops and momentarily 
increasing artillery fire In the deep 
gulleys, among the rocks and scrub, 
many small bloody fights were fought 
to the end Quarter was neither asked 
nor given , parties of Australians cut 
off were killed to the last man, no 

' This episode is well described in the Aas 
tralian Official History 

1 
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prisoners wounded or unwounded were 
taken by the Turks 
Meamv lnlc on both sides reinforcements 
were being burned into the swaying and 
irregular firing line AH through the 
day and all through the night the battle 
continued with increasing fury In the 
actual fighting lines on both sides more 
than half the men engaged were killed 
or wounded So critical did the position 
appear at midnight on the 25th, and so 
great was the confusion behind the 
firing line, that General Birdwood and 
the Australian Bngadirrs advised im- 
mediate re embarkation, observing that 
decision must be taken then or never 
Hut at tins juncture the Commander-In- 
Chief showed himself a truer judge of 
the spirit of the Australian troops than 
even their own most trusted leaders 
Stench counsel being also given by 
\dmir il 1 hursln , Sir Ian Hamilton wrote 


a definite order to "Dig in and stick 
it out " From that moment through all 
the months that followed the power 
did not exist in the Turkish Empire 
to shake from its soil the gnp of the 
Antipodes 

* * * * 

April 26 nt Hellos 

All through the night of April 26 
the position at “ V " Beach continued 
critical The landing-place was still 
exposed to Turkish rifle fire, and a further 
advance was imperative if any results 
were to be achieved Accordingly at 
dawn on the 26th, preceded by a heavy 
bombardment from the Tlcct, the rem- 
nants of the Dublin and Munster 
Tusihers and of the Hampshire Regiment 
were ordered to assault the castle and 
village of Sedd-cl-Bahr Undaunted by 
their losses aijd experiences, unexhausted 
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by twenty-four hours 
of continuous fighting, 
these heroic troops 
responded to the call 
By nine o'clock they 
had stormed the castle, 
and after three hours 
house-to-house fighting 
made themselves 
masters of the village 
A Turkish redoubt 
strongly held by the 
enemy lay beyond 
The wasted battalions 
paused before this new 
exertion, and the re- 
doubt was subjected to 
a violent and prolonged 
bombardment by the 
battleship Albton 
When the cannonade 
ceased the English and i'j' 

Irish soldiers mingled Ui 
together, animated by 
a common resolve, 
issued forth from the 
shattered houses of 
Sedd-el-Bahr, and m 
broad daylight by mam 
force and with cruel 
sacrifice stormed the So accurate *as the marksmanship of the opposing forces on 
S ,T C 1 Z Galhpoh that man> * ere the deuces brought into use to keep down 

redoubt and slew its one 0 f tIie most ingenious was the swperscope which, 

stubborn defenders constructed on the principles of the periscope enabled a sniper 
The prolonged, re- to pick out he target without exposing himself to the enem} 
nerved, and seemingly 
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inexhaustible efforts of the survivors 
of these three battalions, their per- 
sistency, their will-power, their physical 
endurance, achieved a feat of arms 
certainly in these respects not often, 


if ever 


blished by the evening of the 26th 
along the whole coast from " V,” " W ” 
and “ X ” Beaches, and a junction was 
effected with the smgle battalion landed 
at "S" Profiting by the exhaustion, 


in the history of either heavy losses and inferior numbers of the 


island race The reorganization of the 
troops at the water’s edge, the pre- 
paration and inspiration of these suc- 
cessive assaults, are linked with the 
memory of a brave staff officer, Colonel 
Doughty AVylie, who was killed like 
Wolfe in the moment of victory, 


Turks, and reinforced by four French 
battalions, the Allies on the 27th con- 
verted this concave arc by a further 
advance mto a line from a point about 
two miles north of Cape Tekke to De 
Totts Battery The extreme tip of the 
Galhpoh Peninsula had thus been bitten 
whose name was given by the Army to off, all the beaches were protected 
the captured fort by which he lies from nfle fire, and a substantial foot- 

Exhaustion o n Both Sides M 1>eei! establjEhed and consoli- 

, , dated upon land 

As the result of these successes and The rest of the z 9 th Division, the 

a took PIKS “ e o‘ he BntBh ^ NavaI Dl ™. and tie French 
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arc was esta- and 27th, Sir Ian Hamilton ordered c 
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the 28th a general advance from the tip 
of the Peninsula towards Knthia Village 
Although the Turks were beginning 
to receive reinforcements and had re- 
organized, they considered this a very 
critical day The troops -which had 
opposed the landing had lost heavily 
Their battalions were reduced to about 
500 strong By midday the whole of the 
Turkish reserves were engaged The 
British and French, however, were not 
strong enough to make headway against 
the Turkish rifle fire Once inland in 
the spoon-shaped dip the ships’ guns 
could not help them much, and they had 
not had time to develop their own 
artillery support 

Absence of British Reserves 

By the evening of the 28th, there- 
fore, a complete equipoise was reached 
If, during the 28th and 29th, two 
or three fresh divisions of French, 
British, or Indian troops could have 
been thrown in, the Turkish defence 
must have been broken and the 
decisive positions would have fallen 
into our hands And all the time the 
lines of Bulair lay vacant, naked, un- 
guarded— the spoil of any fresh force 
which could now be landed from 
the sea Where was the extra Army 
Corps that was needed 5 It existed 
It was destined for the struggle It 
was doomed to suffer fearful losses in 
that struggle But now when its pre- 
sence would have given certain victory, 
it stood idle m Egypt or England 

The next move lay with the Turks 
Reinforcements were steadily and rapidly 
approaching the hard-pressed two Divi- 
sions The leading regiments of the 
Divisions from Bulair were already 
arriving at intervals The 15th Division 
was coming by sea from Constantinople 
to Kilia Liman The nth Division 
was crossing from the Asiatic shore In 
this situation the 29th and 30th passed 
away without event 

* * * * 

Appeal to Lord Kitchener for 

Reinforcements 

On the morning of the 27th we received 
at the Admirattj a telegram from 


Admiral de Robeck giving an account 
of the battle 

I took this across at once myself 
to Lord Kitchener As soon as he saw 
that 29,000 men had been landed, he 
expressed the most lively satisfaction 
He seemed to think that the critical 
moment had passed, and that once the 
troops had got ashore in large numbers 
the rest would follow swiftly But the 
news of the heavy losses that came in 
on the 28th, and the further telegrams 
which were received, showed the great 
seventy and cntical nature of the 
fighting On this day, therefore, Lord 
Fisher and I repaired together to the 
War Office and jointly appealed to Lord 
Kitchener to send Sir Ian Hamilton 
large reinforcements from the troops 
in Egypt and to place other troops in 
England under onlers to sail Fisher 
pleaded eloquently and fiercely and I 
did my best Lord Kitchener was at 
hrst incredulous that more troops could 
be needed, but our evident anxiety and 
alarm shook him That evening he 
telegraphed to Sir John Maxwell and 
to Sir Ian Hamilton assigning an Indian 
Brigade and the 42nd Territorial Divi- 
sion then in Egypt to the Dardanelles 

There was no reason whatever why 
these forces and others should not have 
been made available as a reserve to Sir 
Ian Hamilton before his attack was 
launched, in which case the preparations 
for bringing them to the Peninsula 
would have been perfected simultane- 
ously with those of the attack, and the 
transports could have earned them to 
the Peninsula the moment the beaches 
were ready for their reception These 
reinforcements aggregating 12,000 or 
13,000 nfles could have fought in the 
battle of the 28th or enabled it to be 
renewed at dawn on the 29th In fact 
however, the Indian Infantry Brigade 
did not land until May 1 and the leading 
brigade of the 42nd Division did not 
disembark until May 5 

The Turkish Counter-attack Repulsed 

Meanwhile reinforcements from all 
quarters and artillery taken from the 
defences of the Straits were steadily 
reaching the Turks By May x the 
local German Commander, Sodenstern, 
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thought himself strong enough to begin 
a general counter-attack, and during 
the whole of the 1st, and, and 3rd, he 
continued to thrust in his troops, 
weaned as they were either by march 
or battle, in a senes of desperate and 
disconnected attempts to drive the 
Allies into the sea But if Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s army was not strong enough 
to advance itself, neither could it be 
shaken from its positions By May 3 
the Turkish attacks had broken down 
completely with very heavy loss The 
first wave of Turkish reinforcements 
had spent itself, and it was again the 
turn of the Allies The organization of 
the Beaches had been established 
supplies, artillery and ammunition had 
been landed in considerable quantities 
There was nothing to prevent a renewed 
general advance on the 4th or 5th against 
the discouraged Turks, had additional 
troops proportionate to the new situa- 
tion been available As it was the 
attack could not be begun until the 6th, 
and so short of troops was Sir fan 
Hamilton that he found it necessary to 
withdraw the 2nd Australian Brigade 
and the New Zealand Brigade from the 
Anzac area to Helles 
The new battle commenced on the 
morning of the 6th and was continued 
on the 7th and 8th It was sustained 
by nearly 50.000 British and French 
?° ops T w ? th 72 ^ uns - gainst which 
the Turks mustered approximately 
30,000 men with 56 guns The result 

TS.F?, L“ d 55* *»pp°mta C m 


of this battle was gnm Sir Ian 
Hamilton's whole army was cramped 
apd pinned down at two separate 
points on the Gallipoli Peninsula His 
two main attacks, though joined by the 
sea, were now otherwise quite dis- 
connected with each other None of 
the decisive positions on the Peninsula 
were in our hands A continuous line 
of Turkish entrenchments stood between 
the British and Achi Baba, and between 
the Australians and the mountain of 
San Bair or the town of Maidos These 
entrenchments were growing and develop- 
ing line upon line 

The French having been withdrawn 
from Troy, the Turkish troops in 
Asia were free to reinforce the 
Peninsula All the available British 
reserves, including the Indian Brigade 
and the 42nd Division, had been thrown 
m and largely consumed after then- 
opportunity had passed The casualties 
m every battalion had been serious, 
and there was no means at hand of 
filling the gaps Not even the regular 
10 per cent reserve which follows 
automatically every division sent on 
active service had been provided for 
the 29th Division 

On the 9th Sir Ian Hamilton re- 
ported that it was impossible to break 
through the Turkish lines with the 
forces at his disposal, that conditions 
of trench warfare had supervened, and 
that reinforcements of at least an Artnv 
Corps were needed At least a month 
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Falkenhaj n's Doctrine— The New German Striking Force — The Dardanelles Attacked— 
Reactions of the Dardanelles — The Pressures on Falkenhayn — The Point of Attack 
— The Crown Pnnce — The Assembly of the Eleventh Army — H/s Part— The 
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F ALKENHAYN was a convinced 
and inveterate “ Westerner ” He 
believed that any great offensive against 
Russia would evaporate m the immense 
indefinite regions and measureless 
recesses to which the Russian armies 
could retire Constantly before his 
mind's eye rose the warning pictures 
of the fate of Napoleon’s Grand Army 
in the invasion of 1812 

Falkenhnyn’s Doctrine 

He did not choose to remember that 
Napoleon had no railways which could 
continually nourish large armies 1,000 or 
2,000 miles from their home-base, and 
provide them with shelter from the winter 
and well-stocked depbts at every stage of 
their advance All his heart was m the 
war in France and Flanders There 
alone, in his view, could the supreme 
struggle be decided There, was the 
proper and official theatre of war 
There alone, could orthodox military 
principles receive their satisfaction 
These strong professional views he 
shared with his leading opponents, with 
Joffre, with French, and after French 
with Haig " Better,” he might almost 
have exclaimed, " be defeated in adher- 
ing to sound military doctrine, than 
conquer by ‘ irregular ’ methods ” 
However, as we have seen, the power 
and fame of Hmdenburg, reinforced by 
the obtrusive influence of the politicians, 
had overruled his better judgment, 
forced him to smirch the purity of his 
creed, and make submission to “the 
evil thing M The four corps which he 
had longed to hurl into a new oSensive 


in the west had been wrested from him 
They had marched and fought m the 
Winter Battle, gaining new cheap laurels 
for his dangerous rivals, but producing 
as he had predicted no decisive strategic 
result What was he to do 5 He must 
call a new army into bemg to replace 
the legions torn from his command 

The New German Striking Force 

On February 22 he confabulated with 
Colonel von Wnsberg, the head of the 
organizing department of the Ministry 
of War, upon the creation of a new 
reserve New mne-battahon divisions 
were to be formed by taking three 
battalions from each of the divisions on 
the Western Front, and by reducing 
the number of guns in the batteries from 
six to four, and so on The weakened 
divisions were each to be compensated 
with 2400 trained recruits and additional 
machine-guns 

This transformation was expected 
to take from six to eight weeks, 
and when completed Falkenhayn hoped 
to have at his disposal a free strik- 
ing force of twenty-four new divi- 
sions Actually from lack of equipment 
and other causes he had to content 
himself with fourteen, fit for service 
at the beginning of April Upon these 
fourteen he was already budding his 
plans They should be formed into an 
Eleventh Army with the highly com- 
petent Colonel von Seeckt, afterwards 
better known as its Chief of Staff, under 
some figurehead 

Early m Starch he set Seeckt, 
Krafft, Kuhl and Tappen to find the 
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best place in 
the Anglo- 
French hne 
for striking 
the longed- 
for blow 
They made 
profound 
studies, re- 
plete with 
details and 
tim e-plans, 
of the requi- 
site number 
of divisions 
and guns 
Seeckt se- 
lected that 
same front 
from Arras 
to the Somme 
which Luden- 
dorff from 50 
miles further 
back was to 
attack in 
1918 Hohen- 
bom.theWar 
Minister, con- 
curred mthis, 
holding that 
" it was the 
northern 
wing of the 
enemy front 
in the first 
place [1 e the 
British 
forces] which 
should be 
broken and 
crus h e d ” 

The right 
flank of the 

British then near La Bassee was The Dardanelles Attacked 
to be assailed, and they were to On February 18 a numerous and power- 

be pushed north-west towards Boulogne ful British fleet, supported by a French 
and Calais, while a left-handed stroke squadron, opened fire upon the outer 
swept the French to the southward forts of the Dardanelles 1 The two 
All these plans so busily prepared seaward forts of the Gallipoli Peninsula 
came to naught Once again the were much damaged and their euns 
east prevailed , but tins time it was were destroyed the next day by landing 
not the influence of Hj, but the force parties from the ships 5 

of events which plunged Falkenhayn ' An event that has already figured in this 
into a new desertion of hlS favourite narrative, but is herebnefh recounted in order 
theories « demonstrate one of the important reper- 

cussions of the attack upon the DardanelleT 


FALKENHAYN S ALTERNATIVE PLANS, FEBRUARY. 1915 


General von Falkenhayn in common with Jofire and French was a staunch 
believer in the importance of the Western Front In his view the spectacular 
adventures of EL against the Russians were unlikely to affect the issne so 
he cast about for the troops necessary to resume operations against the Allied 
line in the west By a scheme of reorganization described in the text a 
new force was assembled and a plan for its employment prepared b> Colonel 
von Seeckt The direction of Seeckt s proposed offensi\ e is outlined in the 
sketch map gn en above It was to take the form of a dme between Arras 
and the Somme, with the object of thrusting hack the right flank of the 
British north-west towards Boulogne and Calais while a left handed stroke 
swept the French to the southward As will be shown this plan was destined 
to come to naught 
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As each successive day deliberate 
and methodical long-range bombard- 
ments accompanied by sweeping opera- 
tions took place, it became evident 
that a serious attempt was to be made 
to force the Dardanelles If this should 
succeed, Constantinople, with the only 
Turkish magazines and arsenals, would 
fall into the power of the victors, 
and the best that could be hoped 
for was that the Young Turk leaders 
would evacuate European Turkey, and 
continue the struggle as a purely Asiatic 
power Thus the only ally the Teutonic 
Empires had gained would be irretriev- 
ably broken Even more serious would be 
the political consequences The spoils 
of the Turkish Empire would be at the 
disposal of the Allies They could offer 
to Italy, Greece, and Roumama, all 
three already trembling on the verge 
of joining them, ample and highly- 
coveted rewards They could act upon 
Bulgaria both by the threat of isolation 
amid a hostile Balkan Peninsula, and 
by potent bribes 

Reactions of the Dardanelles 

The reactions of the British thrust 
at Constantinople were immediately 
apparent upon all these four States 
The demands of Italy and her prepara- 
tions developed apace Greece, tom 
between King Constantine and Vemzelos, 
was apparently ready to supply an army 
to attack the Gallipoli Peninsula King 
Ferdinand talked about joining the 
Allies, and refused to receive General 
von der Goltz in audience Roumama 
froze into silence Falkenhayn was 
forced to face the prospect of a complete 
adverse Balkan block which had every- 
thing to gam from the ruin of the 
Turkish and Austro-Hunganan Empires 
But all these direct impending con- 
sequences were in their turn dwarfed 
by the effect on Russia of full intonate 
contact with England and France, should 
the British Navy achieve the entry and 
command of the Black Sea Russian 
troops would then flow freely southwards 
to animate the Balkan confederacy 
British and French munitions with the 
world markets and the oceans behind 
them would revive and multiply the 
Russian armies 


How to stop it 7 There were the 
strong defences of the Dardanelles, 
the forts, the mobile armaments, the 
minefields, the adverse current, the 
great hazards of the adventure 1 It 
was a long-respected maxim that ships 
could not fight forts But suppos- 
ing the ships had guns which could 
destroy the forts and the forts had no 
guns which could reach the ships while 
so engaged, such a theory would 
evidently require modification But 
worse lay behind The power of the 
fortress cannon against the British 
Fleet was severely measured by their 
supplies of armour-piercing shells When 
these were exhausted, the forts had 
spoken their last word, and the advanc- 
ing Fleets would sweep the minefields, 
no doubt with loss, but also with 
certainty 

Falkenhayn learned with distaste 
that the forts were ill-supplied with 
heavy ammunition and particularly with 
armour-piercing shells, and that no 
reserve of mines existed On March io 
Admiral von Usedoro, the German 
officer who had been appointed to com- 
mand the water defences of the Straits, 
telegraphed "Despite the relatively 
small success of the enemy, the over- 
whelming of all the Dardanelles works 
cannot be prevented indefinitely, unless 
the munitions and mines now on order 
for months amve soon, or the defence 
is sustained by submarines from home 
waters 

It could not take less than two 
months for submarines despatched from 
Kiel to make the perilous voyage As 
for the shells and mines, how were 
they to reach the scene 7 Serbia was 
unconquered Roumama, though pro- 
fessing friendship, was unwilling to 
transport munitions In fact, although 
officers in plain clothes could travel to 
and fro across the neutral barrier, no 
munitions were allowed to pass from 
Germany to Turkey for nearly eight 
months But who could tell what might 
happen in six weeks 7 

All these pressures developed upon the 
high strategic mind of Germany during 
February, March and Apnt On March i« 
the hostile fleet made what appeared 
to he a resolute attempt to force the 
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passage of the Straits The great ships 
engaged the forts with vigour, and beat 
their gunfire down The sweepers 
advanced towards the vital irreplace- 
able bamer of mines However, luckily 
for 0 H L 1 the last spare handful of 
mines had been laid parallel to the 
course of the Fleet in an area which it 
had believed was swept, and two or 
three ships were sunk, one French 
ship with heavy loss of life The British. 
Fleet, having itself suffered a loss of some 
forty lives, then withdrew, apparently 
baffled, from the contest, and the 
intelligence reports informed Berlin that 
a considerable army was collecting in 
Egjpt for a land attack on the Galli- 
poli Peninsula in concert with a renewed 
attack by the Fleet 
On the other hand, it was stated that 
as the Russians had now laid claim 
to Constantinople, the British were no 
longer m earnest about forcing the 
Dardanelles As to the land attack, 
the Turks, who had now crowded 
into the Gallipoli Peninsula and were 
under the command of General Liman 
von Sanders, professed confidence But 
the difficulty about stopping the Fleet 
consisted m the fact that the mine- 
fields could not be renewed if damaged 

] Jl an r' ay ’ 311(1 ftat tbere were Jess than 
Mty large armour-piercing shells for all 
the decisive guns of the forts together 

The Pressures oa Falkenhayn 
We can see these two opposing sets of 
arcraistances maturing simultaneously 
m Falkenhayn s mind, the Eleventh 

ga 5 enng for 1188 m nest, and 
Sf hOT ?, ble Erosion upon Turkey from 

the south-east Mediterranean JnZ 

two ° f 1 the t supreme commander the 
two principles fought for master* I n 

2* he decided of Jus own free wS 
S tbe *? ost ‘“■gent task was to crmh 


Serbia for the salvation of Constantinople 
and Turkey 

While he was in this mood of con- 
cession to the eastern heresy, another 
wave of pressures caught hold of him 
Conrad had been cured by harsh ex- 
perience of all desire for adventures 
against Serbia He was clutching at 
the crests and passes of the Carpathians 
At more than one point the Russian van- 
guards already overlooked the broad 
Hungarian plain One more effort, 
one more success, and all the floods of 
Russian manhood would flow ravaging 
into the home-lands of Hungary Such 
an event would rack the Empire to its 
foundations Week by week the Russian 
flood mounted The Austrian dykes 
and dams were already breaking The 
major strategic values asserted them- 
selves upon the Austrian Headquarters 
Who now cared for Serbia, Italy and 
Roumanian Bulgaria and Turkey 
seemed relatively meaningless factors 
At all costs the Carpathian front must 
be held 

To all German suggestions of a joint 
opaation against Serbia, Conrad turned 
a dull ear Nothing now mattered to 
him but the hour-to-hour defence of the 
Eastern Front, and for this he had a 
plan , a plan which in time, space and 
direction was the expression of his 
military genius Somewhere on the 
Dunajetz nver, say between Gorkce and 

SST’f K ther ? T* be 411 e£Saen t 

German thrust Austrian troops would 
not suffice There must be a German 
may capable of crashing through the 

iro ”V and “» nd 
alotT” 5 ttar wMe llne <* battle 
along the summits of the Carpathians 
Conrad s « that for ton aSTuT to 
^“rfbya punch m1g£S£ 


The Point 0! Attach 

End* m Fran™ aS3mst tte 
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to the strategic charm of his colleague’s 
conception He saw this was the place 
to hit He saw that German troops 
alone could strike the blow By this 
time the dreaded naval attack upon the 
Dardanelles had unaccountably dwindled 
and ceased The danger was constant, 
but the urgency had. abated , and 
Conrad pointed the path and clamoured 
for aid to his forces 
So, early m Apnl Falkenhayn having 
first been drawn against his will to the 
east, decided to take all chances at the 



THE EASTERN PLAN, APRIL, 19*5 


In the thrust to be delivered, against the Russian 
front by the newly assembled Eleventh Army 
the manoeuvre which H. had hitherto con- 
sistently adopted against the Rnseiaos was 
abandoned m favour of a frontal as^ult north- 
east across the foothills between the Vistula 
and the mountains It was intended ttgtwheo 
the Russian front was pswced the EleVenth 
Army should wheel until it faced east sad then 
advance in rear of the Russian armies holding 
the Carpathians How the plan developed is 
shown on the map on page 673 


Dardanelles and succour Conrad But 
he said, as generals should always say, 
" If this is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well,” and he said, what only those in 
the highest command can say, “ We will 
make a set-piece of it ” Four German, 
divisions (which was all that Conrad had 
dared to ask) would be too few Four 
corps might be enough Conrad should 
have double what he asked The new 
Eleventh German Army should be used 
between Gorhce and Tamow 

The Crown Pnnce 

In all this conflict of ideas and pres- 
sures, it is interesting to notice the part 
played by the German Crown Pnnce 
No doubt he had accomplished military 
advisers, but certainly the tact and 
diplomacy which he employed deserve 
attention 

On Apnl t the Crown Pnnce had 
a long conversation with Falkenhayn 
The Heir to the Throne, who had a 
considerable stake m all that was going 
forward, began by expounding the para- 
mount importance of the Western Front 
He declared his belief that the decision 
of the war could only be attained in 
France against the Western Powers, and 
that this would require the use of all the 
forces of the German army In his 
new " this fundamental idea must 
hold good during the whole war ” Thus 
he showed himself in the fullest accord 
with Falkenhayn's doctrine For the 
present, however, he added, every 
attempt to reach a decision in the west 
now that the Austrian position had 
attained such importance was premature 
The Russians must first of all be struck 
down and be made to make a separate 
peace Falkenhayn's intention was 
merely to cripple the Russian power for 
some considerable time, and therefore 
not to use more forces against them than 
necessary 

Not thus in the Crown Pnnce s view 
would the Germans attain the neces- 
sary freedom to enable them to carry 
out their main task, their final task in 
the west Far rather was it necessary 
to put in such strong forces in the east 
that a decision might be attained there 
Here was the policy of the “ Easterners 
expressed m the language of the Western 





Afttr the ceUur iketth bj John it G Br) an 
THE FIRST GAS ATTACK LANGEMARCK 


April 22 1915 was a glorious spring day It began quietly on the front east and north east of 
Ypres but later, in the forenoon there was considerable shelling 'At 5 p m Yprcs Mas heai il> 
bombarded and to the north east before LangetnafCh, from the German trenches opposite the 
sector held by Algerian troops a yellowish cloud began to drift slowly towards the Allied line 
Presently the French coloured troops coughmg and choking were seen to be retiring, and it 
speedily became obvious that something had happened of an unusual and serious nature 


school We have quoted ICuhl If 
the Crown Pnnce ever in fact used such 
arguments — and this is not yet disputed 
—he certainly wrapped the shrewdest 
military counsel in the coverings most 
likely to conciliate Falkenhayn Falken- 
bayn was persuaded three-quarters of 
the way He would not boldly seek 
the destruction of Russia and suffer all 
minor punishment elsewhere , but he 
agreed to throw his reserves upon the 
east rather than the west, and he 
agreed further to throw them against 


Russia in the first instance, rather 
than against Serbia for the relief of 
Constantinople 

The Assembly of the Eleventh Army 
The plan which Conrad had conceived 
and which Falkenhayn had agreed to 
implement with doubled forces was a 
striking departure from the traditional 
German methods which Hi had hitherto, 
with a single exception at Lodz, con- 
sistently employed Instead of a wide 
enveloping movement directed against 
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the flanks and rear of the enemy, it 
was a straightforward frontal attack 
There was to be a break-through in the 
centre, or as the French call it, “ unc 
fierde" similar to those so often extrava- 
gantly bid for on the Western Front The 
sector between Gorlicc and Tarnow 
was about thirty miles wide Behind the 
Austrian line between these two towns 
the German Eleventh Army began in 
early Apnl to assemble It was finally 
composed of four German Corps drawn 
from the French front , the Guard from 
Alsace, the Xth from the west of Rheims, 
the XLIst from Chaulnes, and a com- 
posite corps from Lorraine To these 
were added the Austrian Vlth Corps and 
a Hungarian cavalry division , in all 
one cavalry and ten infantry divisions 
about 170,000 men 

The Eleventh Army had 352 field 
and 146 heavy guns, and the Austrian 
Fourth Army behind whom they were 
forming had 350 field and 103 heavy 
guns that is to say. a field gun to 
about every 45 yards and a heavy gun 
to every 132 yards Although these 
proportions were far surpassed by both 
sides on the Somme in 1916, they repre- 
sented in May 1915 the greatest artillery 
concentration yet prepared 

The direction of the Gorlice-Tarnow 
attack was to be north-east across the 
foothills between the Vistula and the 
mountains, and once the Russian line 
was broken, the Germans would wheel 
their front until they faced east, thus 
traversing, as may be seen by the map, 
the rear of all three Russian armies 
battling along the Carpathians to the 
southward Indeed, to make the opera- 
tion fruitful in the highest degree, or as 
Falkenhayn expressed it, to improve the 
" harvest prospects,” he suggested to 
Conrad that the Austrian armies holding 
the mountains should " give way step 
by step drawing the enemy after them ” 
into Hungary But Conrad ignored the 
proposal He could not bring himself to 
yield Hungarian soil He had no desire 
to encourage his armies to retreat His 
efforts had usually been required in the 
opposite sense 

H/s Part 

To cover the withdrawal of such im- 


portant forces from France " lively 
activity ” was prescribed along the entire 
Western Front The gas attack at Ypres 
— not by shelling as at Bohmov, but by 
the continuous discharge of gas from 
cylinders— which began on April 22 was 
the most formidable of these detractive 
enterprises The precipitate exposure of 
this deadly device at a time when no 
German reserves were at hand to exploit 
its surprising effects, was one of the 
debts which the western allies owned to 
the Eastern Front H. were likewise 
ordered to make a diversion in their 
northern sphere 

They seem to have viewed the 
Gorlice-Tarnow project with restrained 
enthusiasm They had almost come to 
regard the Eastern Front as their pre- 
serve The arrival of Falkenhayn and 
0 H L as prime actors in these scenes, 
furnished with the reinforcements for 
which EL had long pleaded in vain, 
could scarcely be welcomed Moreover 
H* had only one method— a vast out- 
flanking movement from the north To 
march between Riga and Kovno and then 
drive southwards far behind the Russian 
front, cutting the mam railways which 
sustained it, was their ideal conception 
For this the forces were lacking The 
most they could offer by way of diversion 
was a powerful raid by three cavalry 
supported by three infantry divisions 
into Courland and Lithuania This 
operation began at the end of April and 
no doubt excited Russian concern 

The Niemen Army 

Hmdenburg’s own remarks explain 
the direction in which his influence was 
exerted 

" My Headquarters was at first only 
an indirect participant m the great 
operation which began at Gorlice Our 
first duty, within the framework of 
this mighty enterprise, was to tie down 
strong enemy forces This was done 
at first by attacks in the great bend of 
the Vistula west of Warsaw and on the 
East Prussian frontier m the direction 
of Kovno, then on a greater scale by 
a cavalry sweep into Lithuania and 
Courland which began on April 27 
The advance of three cavalry dmsions, 
supported by the same number ot 
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THE BREAK-THROUGH AT GORLICE-TARHOW 
Ihe battles ra) ldea o( the attack between Goriice and Tarnoy i was Conrads 

on Llthu- He had hoped for German aid and be was not disappointed Falkenhayn was 
anian soil determined that there should be no mistake, and his new Eleventh Army, 
trapped out accordingly was as strong as he could make it It comprised four German 
7 i + v corps from the Western Front an Austnan corps, and a Hungarian cavalry 
until tne dlvmon This formidable force supported bv a weight of artillen, greater 
summer We than anj thing hitherto assembled at one point, swept through and bejond the 
found our- Russian lines rendering the Russian Carpathian front untenable and causing 
i „ the precipitate withdraw al of the Russian armies which but a few weeks before, 

selves com- Y «.£ j — - «!«.» ~r 

pelled to send 


had constituted so grave a menace to the plains of Hungary 


upon him Still less did he suspect its 
scale and intensity The German Staff 
Officers climbing the hill-tops could see 
the Russian positions laid out before 
them as on a map There were three 
lines of loop-holed trenches with over- 
head cover, constituting a single zone 
of defence 

The German reconnoitring parties 
found the conditions very different 
from those of the Western Front No- 

. - , -- -- - man's land uas a wide space, three or 

Eimitnev, four thousand yards across, through 
i ho had hitherto found no difficulty in which occasional patrols wandered bv 

T^ k “15° ADStaan “S ht ™ wl “* the mtahtente 

e Potest puns were cultivated their fields by day 


larger forces there, to retain our hold on 
the occupied region and keep up our 
pressure on the enemy in these districts 
which had hitherto been untouched by 
war Thus a new German army gradu- 
ally came into existence It was given 
the name of the " Niemen Army ” from 
the great nver of this region " 

The Russian forces holding the front 
against which these dire preparations 
were progressing, consisted of the Third 


taken to conceal from the Russians the 
gathering of the storm All German 
reconnoitring parties were dressed in 


, -j — j The 

tranquillity of the countryside was 
broken only by an occasional splutter 
~ a few desultory shells 


Austnan uniforms, and untd^wthm*^ ttefirtfMTA r>f h.l 'rZZT'*'? 
fw days of the battle, General Dimtnev to rem^Sl tte n^bST 

qmfe — ° f -P— ‘^^dbeto.rWMe»o4V‘ 
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dumps of ammunition, 1,200 rounds for 
every field and 500 to 600 for every 
heavy battery, were accumulated 

On the Eve of the Attack 

The delicate question of the command 
was adjusted in the following manner 
the Eleventh Army, Austrian and Ger- 
man troops alike, and their offensive 
were entrusted to General von Mackensen 
with Seeckt as his mentor Mackensen 
was placed under Conrad and A 0 K 
But these in turn agreed not to give any 
orders to Mackensen which had not 
beforehand been approved by Falken- 
hayn and OHL And then, lest 

this procedure should be dilatory, it was 
understood that in practice OHL 
would tell Seeckt what to do direct, 
the formal orders reaching Mackensen 
as soon as possible through the prescribed 
ceremonial channel Thus Austrian 

dignity was safeguarded, and no in- 
convenience arose 

The Eleventh Army had taken over 
the line by April 28, and on the same day 
Mackensen issued his warning order 
that the artillery would open on May 1 
and that the assault would follow on 
May 2 The presence of Germans on the 
front was discovered by the Russians 
on the 25th, but no reinforcements were 
asked for by General Dimitnev Even 
patrolling and vigilance seem to have 
sunk to a low ebb Says Danilov 
" Our right front with its huge salient 
had many weak places The Russian 
army was at the end of its power 
The uninterrupted fighting in the 
Carpathians had cost it heavy losses 
The deficit m officers and men in many 
units was terrifying The lack of arms 
and munitions was catastrophic In 
these circumstances the troops could 
still do something against the Austrians, 
but were incapable of stopping senous 
pressure from an energetic and deter- 
mined foe ” Such was the situation on 
the eve of the attack 

Gorhce The Bombardment 

The German artillery registration 
began during May 1, and gradually 
increased throughout the afternoon and 
night mto a harassing fire to prevent 
the Russians from strengthening then- 


defences A two-hours’ pause was made 
from 1 to 3 am during the night, to 
give the German patrols opportunity 
for reconnaissance, and their engineers 
tune to destroy wire and obstacles 
At 6 a m on the 2nd, the four-hour 
intense preliminary bombardment began 
The Russian overhead-cover of earth 
and sandbags supported on logs was 
everywhere smashed m by the German 
howitzers and trench-mortars When 
at 9 am the trench-mortars de- 
veloped their full intensity, the Russian 
wire and machine-guns flew into the air 
At ten o’clock the trench-mortars ceased 
firing, the German artillery lifted on 
to the back lines, and through the dust 
and smoke, thirty or forty thousand 
assaulting infantry charged at a rapid pace 
Only where there were woods near 
the front line or where, owing to hilly 
ground, the bombardment had not 
done its work, was there any fighting 
The front position was carried with a 
rush, and the Russian counter-attacks 
were hurled back upon their second line 
After hard fighting all through May 2 
this was stormed in its turn 

On the 4th, the Illrd Caucasian 
Corps sent from the Russian Army 
Group reserve attempted to counter- 
attack, but could do no more than cover 
the retreat The Eleventh Army, draw- 
ing the Austrian armies on either side 
forward with them, had now broken 
completely through the Russian front 
Dimitnev’s army was annihilated His 
divisions, after another week's fight- 
ing, could scarcely muster 1,000 men 
a-piece 140,000 prisoners, 100 guns 
and 300 machine-guns fell during the 
whole operation to the victors, while 
the trenches were choked with dead and 
wounded It had once more been proved 
that the Russian army in its weakened 
condition could not withstand the troops 
of any first-class nation The whole of 
the Russian Carpathian front now be- 
came untenable, and everywhere along 
100 miles of hard-won summits and 
passes, the Eighth, Eleventh and Ninth 
Russian Armies retreated with the 
utmost speed, yielding up march after 
march the fair province which they had 
invaded nine months before and deemed 
their own for ever 
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Effects of the Landing at Horae and Abroad— Italy about to Enter the War— The Anglo- 
Franco-Italian Naval Convention — Resumption of the Allied Offensive m France — 
k Casualty Clearing Station— Sinking of the Lusitania— Consequences— On 
Board the Queen Elizabeth — Admiral de Robeck s Telegram of May xo — Hew Factors 
ra the Decision — I Wish to Renew the attack on the Minefields— Lord Fisher's 
Agitation— His Memorandum of May n— Disjointed Resolves— Withdrawal of 
the Queen Elizabeth — Lord Kitchener s Anger— An Arrangement Effected 


I N spite of the fact that the army 
was brought to a standstill, the 
great event of the landing continued 
to produce its impression throughout 
Europe 

Effects of the Landing at 
Home and Abroad 

Italy, Greece, Roumama and Bulgaria 
assumed that now that large allied 
forces were definitely ashore, they could 
and would be reinforced from the 
sea until the Turkish resistance was 
overcome The Italian momentum 
tmvaris war proceeded unchecked and 
the Balkan states continued in an 
attitude of strained e\pectancy At 
home the growing pohtica! crisis under- 
*,“* 1 jktmct se«Kk The leaders 
of the Opposition had been advised by 
insh authorities in France that the 
.° £ la ” d ”’ s w °bM fa >J and 
that the troops would he repulsed at 
tte Beaches with disastrous slaughter 
They were of course greatly relieved 

Id predlctl0 ' ,s were falsified 

and there was for the moment a Sr 
responding easement of tension 


Itali about to Enter the War 

Which had been p”«S! ? mth , lfc % 
*■» Apnl had'Tt^n 8 

assumed a decisnecli^cte On fi 

IWj ag4d J to°com “*t' by ' ,h “* 

had been signed mtD t!le war. 


On May 4 Italy denounced the Triple 
Alliance, and thereby made public her 
change of policy Sir Edward Grey had on 
medical advice taken a brief spell of rest 
at the beginning of Apnl, and the Prime 
Munster for ten days grasped the Itahan 
business m his own hands with down- 
right vigour On the Foreign Secretary’s 
return the advantage gained had been 
zealously pursued The tenns of the 
secret treaty which resulted in the entry 
of Italy into the war have long since 
been made public They reveal with 
painfal clearness the desperate need of 

f“f^f A ^ ES3tth ' s)Ullct " re Lock d 

m the deadly struggle, with the danger 
of the Russian collapse staring them m 

* ,“ d Wlth the “- O'™ very 

evBfence at stake, neither Britain tm 

ftat mduled t0 be Particular 
about the price they would pay or 

Ciasaj- **»■ 

srsasat®. 

Naval conventions of themS d 
portance The British Ft. 1 » Ut st on- 
to co-operate ? ’ *“ ^ely 
Adriatic, and the Russia IWlMls 111 the 
tmn. “ e Nosstans were to con- 
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. % Russians 

Thus guaranteed both by sea'and^and 
/e to advance and 
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appropriate the enormous prizes for 
which she had stipulated 

The hopes and calculations which 
inspired these arrangements were soon 
to be falsified Those who launch out 
upon the stormy voyage of war can 
never tell beforehand what its length or 
fortunes will be, or in what port they 
will at last drop anchor Within a fort- 
night of the signature of the Military 
Convention, Mackensen had fallen upon 
the Russians along the Dunajecs, the 
battle of Gorhce-Tarnow had been fought, 
and the Russian Armies were everywhere 
m retreat and recoil The apparition 
of Yugo-Slavia as a strong new power 
at the end of the war rendered the 
conditions which Italy had exacted in 


the Adriatic obviously inapplicable And 
lastly Turkey, beaten m the war, has 
risen resuscitated and virtually intact 
from the disasters of the peace 
It was not to an easy war of limited 
liability and great material gams that 
Italian statesmen were to send their 
countrymen Italy, like the other great 
combatants, was to be drenched with 
blood and tears Year after year, her soil 
invaded, her manhood shorn away, her 
treasure spent, her life and honour in 
jeopardy, must she struggle on to a 
victory which was to bring no complete 
satisfaction to her ambitions But though 
the calculations of statesmen had failed, 
the generous heart of the Italian nation 
proved not unequal to the long trials and 
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have been irretrievably compromised 
by an allied victory m which Italj 
had taken no part We therefore 
spent two days in intricate discussions 
between the French and the Italians 
about the naval bases which Italy was 
to secure on the Dalmatian coast in 
the treaties following a victorious war 
Among these their most important 
claim was for what was called the Canal 
ofSabioncello This stnp of good anchor- 
age for the largest vessels between two 
long islands, out of gunfire from the 
shore, and half-way down the Adriatic, 
presented indeed every ideal condition 
tor an Italian naval base But there 
were man> other claims, and whenever 
the discussion seemed to prove dis- 
couraging to the Italians we threw the 


British tndent mto the scale, offering 
to agree to the request not only for 
cruisers and flotillas but for a squadron 
of battleships as well Smce it seemed 
that Admiral de Robeck had definitely 
abandoned the attempt to force the 
Dardanelles, his fleet had clearly ships 
to spare In the end a complete agree- 
ment was reached between the naval 
authorities of the three countries The 
Italians insisted on having British battle- 
ships, and the French without taking 
offence at this, agreed to replace a British 
Squadron taken from the Dardanelles by 
an equal number of their own vessels 

Resumption of the Allied 
Offensive in France 

I left Paris early on the morning of 
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British and 
French troops 
''as impos- 
sible The 
Germans 1 n 
their front 
were almost 
equal in 
strength, in- 
tensely forti- 
fied, and fully 
prepared The 
preliminary 
wire-cutting 
by shrapnel 
bombardment 
had shown 
them exactly 
the gaps 
through "Inch 
the assaulting 
troops were to 
be launched, 
and one could 
not doubt that 


/’A it lllnitmti rx 

lAPIOSIOK 01 A L\ND MINE 

As Ins -drench been show it in the lt\l the presence of mines nt sen presented 
n memo. to thi grt nt ships of tin. Grind llitl with which it wns nt nil times 
difficult to cope No kss dmgirous wns the hnd mine cimmngh hid nt 
the terminus of nn underground pnssigc dmen b> a tunnelling compnm , 
nnd so sited b\ menus of mensurements nnd bnnngs lint tlx txplosnc 
chnrpc Inn dirc.ctl) undeme tth the eneim Such n mine could be fired nt 
nnn time com email nnd in practice the explosion wns frequently the pre- 
cursor of nn infnntrj attack 


c\ cry prepara- 
tion had been 
made to mow 
them down 
Morcoier the 
British sup- 
plies of shell 
wercextremely 
limited, and 
the high ex- 
plosi'e needed 
to shatter 


the German 


the 7th, intending to pass a da' at Sir 
John French's Headquarters on m\ 
way bach to England Armed at 
St Omcr on the c'cmng of the 7th, I 
learnt two things Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
telegrams showed that he was in full 
battle and that no decision w as yet mani- 
fest on the Peninsula Secondly, Sir 
John Trench intended to begin a general 
attach directed against the Aubers Ridge 
m conjunction 'nth the French Arm}' 
operating on lus nght against the 
Souchez position, and this momentous 
event was fixed for daybreah on the 9th 
I therefore stayed to see one battle, 
glad to heep my mmd off the other 
As the reader is aware, I was at this 
time convinced that the tash set to the 


trenches was practically non-existent 
I made c\ cry effort in m\ pow er w ithout 
incurring unjustifiable risks to new the 
battle But neither far off from a Ioftv 
steeple nor close up on the fringe of the 
enemy’s barrage was it possible to see 
anything except shells and smohe With- 
out actually taking part in the assault it 
was impossible to measure the real 
conditions To see them jou had to 
feel them, and feeling them might well 
feci nothing more To stand outside 
was to see nothing, to plunge in w r as to 
be dominated by personal experiences 
of an absorbing kind This was one of 
the cruellest features of the war Many 
of the generals in the higher commands 
did not know the conditions with which 
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their troops were ordered to contend, 
nor were they in a position to devise 
the remedies which could have helped 
them 

A Casualty Clearing Station 
On the evening of this day I witnessed 
also the hideous spectacle of a large 
casualty clearing station m the height 
of a battle More than 1,000 men 
suffering from every form of horrible 
injury, seared, tom, pierced, choking, 
dying, were being sorted according to 
their miseries into the different parts of 
the Convent at Merville 
At the entrance the arrival and depar- 
ture of the motor ambulances, each with 
its four or five shattered and tortured 
beings, was incessant from the back door 
corpses were being earned out at bnef 
intervals to a burying party constantly at 
work One room w as filled to overflowing 
with cases not worth sending any farther. 


cases whose hopelessness excluded thorn 
from priority m operations Other 
rooms were filled with "walking 
wounded " all in much pain, but most 
m good spirits For these a cup of tea, 
a cigarette, and another long motor 
journey were reserved An unbroken 
file of urgent and critical cases were 
pressed towards the operating room, the 
door of which was wide open and re- 
vealed as I passed the terrible spectacle 
of a man being trepanned Every- 
where was blood and bloody rags Out- 
side in the quadrangle the drumming 
thunder of the cannonade proclaimed 
that the process of death and mutilation 
was still at its height 

* * * * 

Sinking of the Lontoma 
In these days also came in the news of 
the sinking of the Lusitania Thisgigantic 
liner had for some months definitely 
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returned to passenger service, and had 
made several round trips across the 
Atlantic m that capacity In the first 
week of May she was returning to Liver- 
pool from New York, having on hoard 
nearly 2,000 persons all non-combatants, 
British and American Included in her 
cargo was a small consignment of rifle 
ammunition and shrapnel shells weighing 
about 173 tons Warnings that the 
vessel would he sunk, afterwards traced 
to the German Government, were circu- 
lated m New York before she sailed On 
May 4 and 5, while she was approaching 
the British Isles, German U-boats were 
reported about the southern entrance 
to the Irish Channel, and two merchant 
ships were sunk Further reports of sub- 
marine activity m this area came in on 
the 6th In consequence repeated and 
specific warnings and information were 
transmitted from the Admiralty wireless 
station at Valcntia 
May 6, 12 5 a m To all British ships 
Avoid headlands Pass harbours 
at full speed Steer mid-channel course 
Submarines off Fastnet 

May 6, 7 50 p m To Lusitania 
Submarines active oft south 
coast of Ireland 

May 7, 11 25 a m To all British ships 
Submarines active in southern part of 
Irish Channel Last heard of south of 
Comngbeg Lighthouse Make certain 
Lusitania gets this 

May 7, 12 40 p m To Lusitania 
Submarines five miles south of Cape 
Clear proceeding west when sighted at 
10 am 

All these messages were duly received 
The Admiralty confidential Memoran- 
dum of April 16, 1915, contained the 
following passage — 

" War expedience has shown that fast 
steamers can considerably reduce the 
chance of successful surprise submarine 
attack by zigzagging, that is to say, 
altering the course at short and irregular 
intervals, say m ten minutes to half an 
hour This course is almost invariably 
adopted by warships when cruising in 
an area known to be infested with sub- 


marines The underwater speed of a 
submarine is very low, and it is exceed- 
ingly difficult for her to get into position 
to deliver an attack unless she can pre- 
serve and predict the course of the ship 
attacked ” 

In spite of these warnings and instruc- 
tions, for which the Admiralty Trade 
Division deserve credit, the Lusitania was 
proceeding along the usual trade route 
without zigzagging at httle more than 
three-quarter speed when, at 2 10 p m 
on May 7, she was torpedoed eight miles 
oft the Old Head of Kinsdale by Com- 
mander Schweiger in the German sub- 
marine U 20 Two torpedoes were fired, 
the first striking her amidships with a 
tremendous explosion, and the second a 
few minutes later striking her aft In 
twenty minutes she foundered by the 
head, carrying with her 1,195 persons, of 
whom 291 were women and 94 infants or 
small children 
Consequences 

This crowning outrage of the U-boat 
war resounded through the world 
The United States whose citizens bad 
penshed in large numbers, was con- 
vulsed with indignation, and in all parts 
of the great Republic the signal for 
armed intervention was awaited by 
the strongest elements of the American 
people It was not given, and the war 
continued in its destructive equipoise 
But henceforward the friends of the 
Allies in the United States were armed 
with a weapon against which German 
influence was powerless, and before which 
after a lamentable interval cold-hearted 
policy was destined to succumb 

Even m the first moments of realizing 
the tragedy and its horror, I understood 
the significance of the event As the 
history of the Great War is pondered 
over, its stem lessons stand forth from 
the tumult and confusion of the times 
On two supreme occasions the German 
Imperial Government, quenching com- 
punction, outfacing conscience, deliber- 
ately, with calculation, with sinister 
resolve, severed the underlying bonds 
which sustained the civilization of the 
world and united even in their quarrels 
the human family The invasion of 
Belgium and the unlimited U-boat war 
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were both resorted to on expert dictation 
as the only means of victory They 
proved the direct cause of ruin They 
drew into the struggle against Germany 
mighty and intangible powers by which 
her strength was remorselessly borne 
down 

Nothing could have deprived Ger- 
many of victory in the first year of 
war except the invasion of Belgium , 
nothing could have denied it to her in 
its last year except her unlimited sub- 
marine campaign Not to the number of 
her enemies, nor to their resources or 
wisdom, not to the mistakes of her 
Admirals and Generals in open battle , 
not to the weakness of her allies , not 
assuredly to any fault in the valour or 
loyalty of her population or her armies , 
but only to these two grand crimes and 
blunders of history, were her undoing 
and our salvation due 

* * * * 

On Board the Queen Elizabeth 

Meanwhile m the Flagship at the 
Dardanelles the most vehement dis- 
cussion had been taking place 

Since March 18, two distmet currents 
of opinion had flowed in high naval 
circles The forward school had been 
more than ever convinced that the 
quelling of the forts, the sweeping of the 
minefield, and ultimately the forcing 
of the Straits were practicable operations 
They had no doubt whatever that the 
Fleet could make its way through into 
the Marmora They had continually 
impressed upon the Admiral the duty 
of the Navy to attempt this task 
Grieved beyond measure at the cruel 
losses that the Army had sustained, out 
of all proportion to anything expected, 
they felt it almost unendurable that the 
Navy should sit helpless and inactive 
after the orders they had recaved 
and the undertakings made on their 
behalf They therefore pressed their 
Chief to propose to the Admiralty the 
renewal of the naval attack 

All these pressures and the spectacle 
of the Army's torment produced their 
effect upon a man of the courage and 
quality of Admiral de Robeck He 
finally resolved to send a telegram to the 
Admiralty expressing his willingness 


to renew the naval attack The telegram 
bears the imprint of several hands and 
of opposite opinions But apparently, 
as we now know, all present at these 
conferences in the Queen Elizabeth be- 
lieved that the telegram would be 
followed by immediate orders for battle 
from the Admiralty Admiral Guepratte , 
the French Commander, telegraphed 
to the Minister of Marine showing 
that he fully expected to be launched 
m decisive attack and asking for an 
additional and stronger ship to reinforce 
the French Squadron All the naval 
staff and commanders rested, therefore, 
under the impression of a great and 
sublime deasion in pursuance of which 
they would readily face every risk and 
endure every loss 

Admiral de Robeck’s Telegram 
of May 10 

Vice-Admiral de Robeck to Admiralty 
May io, 1915 

The position in the Gallipoli Peninsula 
General Hamilton informs me that 
the Army is checked, its advance on 
Achi Baba can only be earned out by a 
few yards at a time, and a condition of 
affairs approximate to that in Northern 
France is threatened The situation 
therefore anses, as indicated in my 
telegram 292 — 

" If the Army is checked m its advance 
on Kihd Bahr, the question whether the 
Navy should not force the Narrows, 
leaving the forts intact, will depend 
entirely whether the Fleet could assist 
the Army in their advance to the Narrows 
best from below Chanak with com- 
munications intact or from above cut 
off from its base ” 

The help which the Navy has been 
able to give the Army in its advance has 
not been as great as was anticipated, 
though effective m keeping down the 
fire of the enemy’s batteries , when it 
is a question of trenches and machine 
guns the Navy is of small assistance , 
it is these latter that have checked the 
Army , 

From the vigour of the enemy s 
resistance it is improbable that the 
passage of the Fleet into the Marmora 
will be decisive and therefore it is 
equally probable that the Straits will 
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be closed behind the Fleet This will 
be of slight importance if the resistance 
of the enemy could be overcome in 
time to prevent the enforced withdrawal 
of the Fleet owing to lack of supplies 
The supporting of attack of Army, 
should the Meet penetrate to the Sea 
of Marmora, will be entrusted to the 
cruisers and certain older battleships 
including some of the French, whose 
ships are not fitted for a serious bom- 
bardment of the Harrows, this support 
will obviously be much less than is now 
given by the whole of the Fleet 
The temper of the Turkish Army in 
the Peninsula indicates that the forcing 
of the Dardanelles and subsequent 
appearance of the Fleet off Constanti- 
nople will not, of itself, prove decisive 
The points for decision appear to be — 
Firs/— Can the Navy by forcing the 
Dardanelles ensure the success of the 
operations 7 

Second — If the Navy were to suffer a 
reverse, which of necessity could only 
be a severe one, would the position of 
the Army be so critical as to jeopardize 
the whole of the operations 7 

New Factor m the Decision 

Tins message deserved very attentive 
study It was dearly intended to raise 
the direct issue of the renewal of the 

naval attempt to force the Straits In it 

Admiral de Robeck balanced the pros 
and cons on the whole with an emphasis 
on the latter But at the same time he 

to mate the attempt if the Admiralty 
gave the order His telegram caused 
me much perturbation I was of course 
M ahtays, m favour of renewJ the 

m™/, But the situation at 

f ,ras ™ty to rent from whatS 
w been m March and Apri ™) , ‘ 
pursuance of Admiral de 
decision of March -7* Hobechs 
following another line of 

“&h cv “ ts had wf pL 

whites 1 


The landing under fire had always been 
the feature in the operation most to 
be dreaded It had been accomplished, 
and it seemed that since the Turks had 
not been able to prevent the landing, 
they would certainly fail to stop the 
further advance of the Army, if the 
ample reinforcements which were avail- 
able uere rapidly poured m There 
were, therefore, at this moment reason- 
able prospects of carrying the military 
operation through to success if adequate 
military reinforcements were sent with 
promptitude 

Secondly, Italy was about to enter the 
war The Anglo-Itahan Naval Conven- 
tion which we had just signed obliged 
us to send four battleships and four 
light cruisers to join the Italian Fleet 
in the Adriatic I had undertaken this 
on the basis which had ruled ever since 
March 22 that Admiral de Robeck had 
definitely abandoned the naval attack 
and that we were committed to fight 
the issue out by military force The 
withdrawal of these ships from Admiral 
ae Robeck’s fleet, although mitigated by 
French reinforcements, was incompatible 
with a decision to make a determined 
or even desperate effort to force the 
Dardanelles by ships alone 
Thirdly, what we had so long dreaded 
had at last come to pass The German 
submarines had arrived in the jEgean 
One or perhaps two, or even three, 
^ re **? ed ™ deferent occasions m 
the neighbourhood of the Dardanelles 

the Q» ecn 

oecame one of exceptional danger, and 
£LT“«r ° f "hole Fta a fto 

affected to an extoi 

& and Z 
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THE LANDING STAGES OF LANCASHIRE LANDING (i) 


The scene of the gallant exploits of the ist Bn The Lancashire Fusiliers who landed here shortly 
after 6 a m on the morning of April 25, 1915 In the interval between that fine feat of arms 
and the month of May, Lancashire Landing, or ‘ W ” Beach was, by reason of its suitability 
for the purpose, transformed into a landing place for stores and reinforcements 


put it—" On March 18 the Fleet was 
single, now it has a wife on shore ” 

I wish to renew the Attack on the 
Minefields 

All these considerations were present 
in my mind Their cumulative effect 
was very great Of course if Admiral de 
Robeck contmued willing to make a 
decisive attack, it would be possible 
m a few weeks to recreate the conditions 
which would enable him to do so Our 
naval resources were enormous and 
increasing almost daily We could 
by the middle of June have raised his 
Fleet to a greater strength than ever, 
and have perfected m every detail the 
preparations for the attempt Moreover, 
by then we should have known where 
we stood with the German submarines 
m the ASgean and what that menace 
amounted to For the moment, how- 
ever, the arguments against decisive 
naval action were very weighty 

On the other hand, I was extremely 
anxious for a limited operation I 
wished the Fleet to engage the forts at 
the Narrows, and thus test the reports 
which we had received about the shortage 
of ammunition Under cover of this 


engagement I wished the Kephez mine- 
field to be swept and got out of the way 
These were perfectly feasible operations 
now that the mine-sweeping force was 
thoroughly organized, and the Dar- 
danelles fleet, although reduced, was 
ample for their purpose The elimination 
of the Kephez minefield would in itself 
begin to imperil the communications of 
the army the Turks were building up on 
the Peninsula 
Lord Fisher’s Agitation 
I could see, however, that Lord 
Fisher was under considerable strain 
His seventy-four years lay heavy upon 
him During my absence in Pans 
upon the negotiations for the Anglo- 
Itahan Naval Convention he had shown 
great nervous exhaustion He had 
evinced unconcealed distress and anxiety 
at bemg left alone in sole charge of the 
Admiralty There is no doubt that the 
old Admiral was womed almost out of 
his wits by the immense pressure of 
the times and by the course events had 
taken Admiral de Robeck's telegram 
distressed him extremely He expected 
to be confronted with the demand he 
hated most and dreaded most, the 
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THE LADING STAGES OF LANCASHIRE LANDING (2) 


The long stretch of beach sheltered from the Turkish hues by cliffs in which most of the officers 
and men employed oa the beach had their abodes, was an admirable dumping ground for fodder 
rations and water Unfortunately the beach could be fired upon from the Asiatic shore, and it 
became necessary, by means of a system of signals, to warn the workers on the beaches each 
time the Asiatic guns were observed to fire 


renewal of the naval battle and fighting 
the matter out to a conclusion 
On the morning of the nth we 
discussed the situation together I 
endeavoured repeatedly to make it 
clear that all X wanted was the sweeping 
of the Kephez minefield under cover of 
a renewed engagement of the forts at 
the Narrows, and that I had no idea of 
pressing for a decisive effort to force 
the Straits and penetrate the Marmora 
However, I failed to remove his anxieties 
No doubt he felt that if the operation 
were successful, the case for the main 
thrust m a subsequent stage would be 
enormously strengthened , and no doubt 
this was true The Kephez minefield 
was his as well as the Turks’ first line 
of defence 

His Memorandum of May 11 


After our conversation, Lord Fis 
sent me on the same day " w 
much reluctance” a formal memor 
dum which presented a full and forc< 
restatement of his views of the Dar 
neUes operations, leading to the o 
elusion that he could not 


under any circumstances be a 


party to any order to Admiral de Robeck 
to make an attempt to pass the Darda- 
nelles until the shores have been effec- 
tively occupied I therefore wish 
it to be clearly understood that I dis- 
sociate myself from any such project 

I replied on the same day that he 
would never receue from me any pro- 
position to "rush” the Dardanelles, 
and that I agreed with his views on the 
subject I returned to the possibility 
that Admiral de Robeck might be called 
upon to engage the forts and sweep the 
Kephez minefield as an aid to the 
military operations Expressing again 
my hope that any real issue would always 
find us umted, I appealed to him— 


»vc .ire now committed to one 
of the greatest amphibious enterprises 
m history You are absolutely com- 
mitted Comradeship, resource, firm- 

Si 111 ?'?' M » the degree 

t0 carry the matter through 

r Jf c !! T 2 te me next aa y tha * since mv 
Id£ y „f ad not , iefilutcl y repudiated the 
idea of a naval attack on the mmelidd 
efore the army had occupied the shores 
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of the Narrows, he had sent the Prime 
Minister a copy of his memorandum to me 
With reference to your remark that 
I am absolutely committed, I have only 
to say that you must know (as the Prime 
Minister also) that my unwilling acquies- 
cence did not extend to such a further 
gamble as any repetition of March 28 
until the Army had done their part 
Disjointed Resolves 
Thus it will be seen that never after 
March 22 were the Admiralty and the 
Naval Commandcr-m-Chief able to come 
to a simultaneous resolve to attack 
On the 21st all were united Thereafter, 
when one was hot the other was cold 
On March 23 and 24 the Admiralty 
without issuing actual orders pressed 
strongly for the attack, and the Admiral 
on the spot said " No " On May 10 
the Admiral on the spot was willing, 
but the Admiralty said " No ” On 
August 18, under the impression of the 
disaster at Suvla Bay, the Admiralty 
raised the question again and authorized 
the Admiral to use Ins old battleships 
to the fullest extent, and the Admiral 
met them by a reasoned but decistve 
refusal Lastly, in the advent of the 
final evacuation Admiral Wemyss, who 
had succeeded to the command, armed 
with plans drawn up in the most com- 
plete detail by Commodore Keyes for 
forcing the Straits, made vehement 
appeals for sanction to execute them 
and this time the Admiralty refused 
* * * * 

The bad news which came in from 
Russia, from France, and from the 
Dardanelles at this time, and the 
impression I had sustained while with the 
army, led me to issue the following general 
minute to all Admiralty Departments — 
Secretary and Members of the Board 
May 11, 1913 

Please inform all heads of Depart- 
ments in the Admiralty, that for the 
present it is to be assumed that the war 
will not end before December 31, 1916 
All Admiralty arrangements and plans 
should be prepared on this basis, and 
any measures for the strengthening of 
our naval power, which will become 
effective before that date, may be 


considered This applies to all questions 
of personnel, ships, armaments and 
stores, and to the organization and 
maintenance of the Fleet and Dock- 
yards, which must be adapted to a long 
period of continually developing strength 
without undue strain I await proposals 
from all departments for the develop- 
ment and expansion of their activities 

wsc 


* * 


Withdrawal of the Queen Elizabeth 


On the night of Slay 12 the Goliath 
was torpedoed and sunk in the Darda- 
nelles by a Turkish destroyer manned 
by a German crew This event deter- 
mined Lord Fisher to bring the Queen 
Elizabeth home, and lie made upon me 
a most strenuous counter-demand to 
that effect I did not myself object to 
this The first two 14-inch gun Monitors 
(then named Stonewall Jackson and 
Admiral Farragut) were now ready, 
and X agreed with the First Sea Lord 
that the Queen Elizabeth should return, 
if they and other monitors, two battle- 
ships of the ” Duncan " class, and cer- 
tain additional vessels, were sent to 
replace her He was very much relieved 
at this and was grateful The position 
into which we had got was most pain- 
ful He wished at all costs to cut the 
loss and come away from the hated 
scene I was bound, not only by every 
conviction, but by every call of honour, 
to press the enterprise and sustain our 
struggling army to the full 


Lord Kitchener’s Anger 

I had now to break the news to Lord 
Kitchener I invited him to come to a 
conference at the Admiralty on the 
evening of May 13 We sat round the 
octagonal table , Lord Kitchener on my 
left, Lord Fisher on my right, together 
with various other officers of high rank 
As so on as Lord Kitchener realized that 
the Admiralty were going to withdraw 
the Queen Ehzabeth, he became extremely 
angry His habitual composure m 
trying ordeals left him He protested 
vehemently against what he considered 
the desertion of the army at its most 
critical moment On the other side 
Lord Fisher flew into an even greater 
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fury *' The Queen Elizabeth would 
come home , she would come home at 
once, she would come home that 
night, or he would walk out of the 
Admiralty then and there " 

Could we but have exchanged the 
positions of these two potentates at this 
juncture, have let Kttcbener hold the 
Admiralty to its task, and sent Fisher 
to the War Office to slam in the rein- 
forcements, both would have been happy 
and all would have been well 

An Arrangement Effected 

Such solutions were beyond us I 
stood by my agreement with the 
First Sea Lord, and did my utmost 
to explain to Lord Kitchener that 
the monitors would give equal!} good 
support with far less nsk to naval 
strength X recounted to him the 
vessels we were sending, and offered 
bun the most solemn guarantees— in 
which I was supported by the Naval 
Staff— of our resolve to sustain the 
army by the most effectual means I 
thought he was to some extent reassured 
before he left 

I therefore agreed with lord Fisher 
m a senes of telegrams We instructed 


Admiral de Robeck to send the Queen 
Elizabeth home with all dispatch and 
utmost secrecy We informed him that 
Exnionth and Venerable would jom 
his command at once, and before the 
end of the month he would have the first 
two monitors, the last word m bombard- 
ing vessels , their gam would more than 
compensate for the loss of the Queen 
Elizabeth The first six monitors as 
delivered would be sent to him As 
soon as the French Squadron under his 
command had been raised to a total of 
six battleships, he was to send the 
Queen, London, Implacable and Prince 
of IPfl/es under Rear-Admiral Thursbj 
—also with utmost secrecj— to Malta 
in readiness for service with the Italian 
Tleet in the Adriatic, in order to meet 
the provisions of the Anglo-Italian. 
Nav ai Convention We informed Admiral 
de Robeck that we thought the moment 
for an independent naval attempt to 
force the Narrows had passed, and 
woidd not anse again under existing 
conditions, accordingly, his role was 
to support the army in its advance 
On these telegrams— the last we ever 
sent together— Lord Fisher and I parted 
for the night 
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T in: War Council of May if was 
sulphurous 

The War Connell of M»> H, 1915 

We were in prcseiiix 01 the fact tint 
Sir Ian Hamilton's urm\ had hun 
(kfimlth brought to a standstill on 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, was suspended 
there in cin.umsFim.cs nt peril, w is 
difficult to reinforce, ami still more 
diOletill tn withdraw The Fleet had 
relapsed into pnvuut) Lord Fisher 
had insisted on the vithdrawal of 
the Qurai FUzabith German sub- 
marines were about to enter the 
/Egean, where our enormous concen- 
iritions of shipping ncccssan to sup* 
port the Dardanelles operations hj in 
a \er\ unprotected state At the same 
time the failure of the British attacks 
in France on the Aubers Ridge was 
unmistakable Sir John French's aruit 
had lost marls 20,000 men without 
substantial results, and General Head- 
quarters naluralh demanded increased 
supplies of men and ammunition The 
shell crisis had reached its explosion 
point— the shortage had been disclosed 
in The Times that morning— and be- 
hind it marched a political crisis of (he 
first order The weakness and failure 
of Russia were becoming ever) month 
more evident Intense anxiety and 
extreme bad temper, all suppressed 
under formal demeanour, characterized 
the discussion 


Lord Kitchener began in a strain of 
solemn and formidable complaint He 
lud been induced to participate in the 
Dardanelles operations on the assur- 
ances of the Nan that thci would 
lorce the passage Now the) had 
abandoned the attempt Most particu- 
larl\ had his judgment been affected 
hi the unique qualities of the Quern 
Lhcahtlb Now she was to be with- 
drawn she vas to he withdrawn at 
the sen moment vltcn he had com- 
mitted ins anm to a great operation 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, and when 
tint arm\ was struggling tor its hie 
with its back to the sea Lord Fisher 
at this point interjected that he had 
been against the Dardanelles operations 
irom the beginning, and that the Prime 
Minister and Lord Kitchener knew this 
fact well 

1 his remarkable interruption was 
rccen cd in silence The Sccretai) of 
State for War then proceeded to sutxc\ 
other theatres of the war in an 
c\t ranch pessimistic mood The anm 
in France was finng awns shells at a 
rate winch no nuhtan administration 
had e\er been asked to sustain The 
orders winch had been placed for am- 
munition of csen kind were all being 
completed late The grow ing w eakness 
of Russia might at any time enable the 
Germans to transfer troops to the west 
and resume the offensive against us 
Thirdly, he proceeded to dilate upon 
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*he dangers ot invasion How could 
he tell what would happen ? Great 
Britain must be defended at all costs, 
all the more if other affairs miscarried 
In these circumstances he could not 
send Sir John French the four new 
divisions he had promised him they 
must be reserved for home defence 

Mr Churchill and the Queen Ehxabeth 

When he had finished, the Council 
turned to me— almost on me I there- 
upon spoke in the sense of the senes of 
arguments with which the reader 
should now be familiar If it had 
been known three months bet ore that 
an army of from 80,000 to 100,000 men 
would be available in May for an attack 
on the Dardanelles the attack by the 
Navy aione would never have been 
undertaken Though matters had gone 
badly m many quarters and great dis- 
appointments had been experienced, 
there was no reason for despondent or 
alarm, still less to make things out 
worse than they were or to take un- 
reasonable action 

The naval operations at the Dar- 
danelles did not depend and bad never 
depended upon the Queen Elizabeth 
They had been planned before it 
was known that she would go She 
was now to be withdrawn because 
of the danger of submarines to so 
invaluable a ship She would be re- 
placed by monitors and other specially 
designed vessels better suited m many 
respects to bombarding operations and 
largely immune from submarine 
attack The naval support of the 
army would in no way be affected 
It was no good exaggerating the value 
of the Queen Elisabeth, or supposing 
that a great operation of this kind could 
turn on a single vessel 

? el1 shorta ?'. that would 
remedy itself if ,ve made the greatest ev 
ertions and did not meanwhile embark on 
premature offensives without adequate 
superiority in men, guns or ammunition 
On Fears of Invasion 

Lastly what was this talk about 
invasion a The Admiralty d,d ™ 
believe that anv landing ns force could 


be effected, still less, if effected, that it 
could be sustained and nourished 
What grounds were there for suppos- 
ing that the cnemj, now fully com- 
mitted to the eastward effort against 
Russia, would spin round and bring 
troops back to invade England or 
attack the Western Front ? And how 
many would they bring, and how long 
would it take’ Stop these vain offen- 
sives on the Western Front until the 
new armies were ready and sufficient 
ammunition was accumulated Con- 
centrate the available reinforcements 
upon the Dardanelles and give them 
such ammunition as was necessary to 
reach a decision there at the earliest 
possible moment Discard these alarms 
about the invasion of an island no 
longer denuded of troops as in 1914 
but bristling with armed men and 
guarded by a fleet far stronger reh- 
tnelv than at the beginning of the war 
and possessed of sources of uuoroutiort 
never previously dreamed ot Let Sir 
lohn French have the nev divisions lor 
which he had asked, but otherwise re- 
main on the defensive in France 
I am not quoting the actual words in 
cither case, but their gist The sense 
is fully sustained bv the abbreviated 
records These considerations appeared 
to produce a definite impression upon 
the Council We separated without any 
decision My arguments were, how- 
ever accepted almost m their cntirctv 
t>y tne Coalition Administration which 
came into existence a few weeks later 

whir?S ° nC the Su PP° sltl °ns on 
event? ^ " aS vm(]lcat ^ bi 
SL; T 5! 1 deparlUre of the Oucct. 
Elizabeth did not prevent the naval 

support 0 f the army at Galhpolf nor 'its 

SCa - TIle Bnt,!,}l and French 
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at this period, nor could they have done 
it had they tried 

However, events were now to super- 
\ene m the British political sphere 
which were destined fatally to destroy 
the hopes of a successful issue at the 
Dardanelles and preclude all possibility 
of a speedy termination of the war 

After the Council 

After the Council I wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the Prime Minister 
which I think shows exactly where I 
stood — 

Mr Churchill to the Prime Minister 
May 14, 1915 

I must ask 30U to take note of 
Fisher's statement to-day that “ he was 
against the Dardanelles and had been 
all along,” or words to that effect The 
First Sea Lord has agreed in writing 
to every executive telegram on which 
the operations have been conducted, 
and had they been immediately suc- 
cessful, the credit would have been his 
But I make no complaint of that I 
am attached to the old boy and it is 
a great pleasure to me to work with 
him I think he reciprocates these feel- 
ings My point is that a moment w ill 
probably arise in these operations when 
the Admiral and General on the spot 
will wish and require to run a risk with 
the Fleet for a great and decisive effort 
If I agree with them, I shall sanction 
it, and I cannot undertake to be 
paralysed by the veto of a friend who 
whatever the result will certainly say, 
"I was always against the Dar- 
danelles ” 

You will see that in a matter of this 
hind someone has to take the respon- 
sibility I will do so — provided that 
my decision is the one that rules— and 
not otherwise 

It is also uncomfortable not to know 
what Kitchener will or w on't do in the 
matter of reinforcements We are 
absolutely m his hands, and I never 
saw him in a queerer mood — or more 
unreasonable K will punish the 
Admiralty by docking Hamilton of his 
divisions because we have withdrawn 
the Queen Elizabeth, and Fisher will 
have the Queen Elizabeth home if he is 
to stay 


Through all this with patience and 
determination we can make our way to 
one of the great events m the history 
of the world 

But I wish now to make it clear to 
you that a man who says, "I disclaim 
responsibility for t allure,” cannot be the 
final arbiter ot the measures which 
may be found to be vital to success 


I spent the afternoon completing my 
proposals for the naval reinforcement 
of the Dardanelles and for the con- 
voying of the two divisions with which 
I understood and trusted Sir Ian 
Hamilton was to be immediately re- 
inforced 

Although there could be very little 
doubt about what naval reinforcements 
were needed, I did not want the de- 
mands to fall upon Lord Fisher w ith a 
shock I therefore w ent into his room 
in the evening to talk over the whole 
position with him Our conversation 
was quite friendly He did not object 
to any of the particular measures pro- 
posed, but as usual he did not like the 
steady and increasing dram on our 
resources and the inflection given to our 
campaign by the growing demands of 
the Dardanelles I then said to him 
that it was really not fair for him to 
obstruct the necessary' steps at the Dar- 
danelles and then, if there was a 
failure, to turn round and say , “ I told 
you so, I was always against it” He 
looked at me in an odd way and said, 
"I think you are right— it isn’t fair” 
However, he accepted the minutes and 
we parted amicably 

* * * * 

The Italian Grists 

Into this extraordinary period, when 
intense situations succeeded each other 
with dazing rapidity , another event was 
now to break Following the method 
which I had adopted since Lord Fisher 
came to the Admiralty', I resumed work in 
my room at about 10 o’clock that night 
The Italian crisis was at its height The 
Italian Government had resigned m 
consequence of the opposition to Italy 
entering the w'ar, and this enormous 
and brilliant event which we had re- 
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NEUVE CHAPELLE MARCH 10 1915 

This fine picture is entitled Neuve Cbapclle March 10 1915 2nd Rifle Brigade and 29th 
Garhwal Rifles clearing the Milage The battle of Neuve Chapclle opened at 7 30 a m on 
March 10 1915 the destruction of the German obstacles and trenches being entrusted to the 
artillery of the Indian Corps By 8 50 a m the attach had progressed sufficiently to bring the 
assaulting troops to the village itself and at that hour heme Chapclle v\vs entered b> the 2nd 
Bn The Rifle Brigade, who are seen here cleaning up alter the attach 


garded as almost settled more than a 
fortnight before, now appeared once 
again to be thrown mto the melting- 
pot 

A little before midnight the Italian 
Naval Attache, an officer ardentl> 
devoted to the cause of the Allies, 
asked to see me He was accom- 
panied by Admiral Oliver, who had a 
file of papers The Naval Attache 
said that the uncertainty and con- 
votsions now prevailing in Rome made 
it vital that the arrangements for 
naval co-operation which had been con- 
ceived a week before in Pans should be 
brought into immediate effect Under 
these arrangements we were to send 
.liter a( B four light cruisers to reinforce 
the Italian Fleet in the Adriatic These 
cruisers were to reach Taranto by day- 


break on the t8th The Naval Attache 
urged that their arm al should be ac- 
celerated If they could arrive by the 
morning of the 16th, definite naval co- 
operation between Great Britain and 
Italy would be an accomplished fact, 
and this fact might tv el] be decisive 

Dispatch of the British Cruisers 

As I had myself negolialed the Naval 
Convention with Italy m Pans, I was of 
course fully acquainted yvrth every 
detai I had procured the First Sea 
Lords agreement to all its terms, m- 
doding the dispatch of the foor cruisers 
These _ cruisers had been detailed 
fishers green initial directing their 
movement was prominent on the second 
page of the file No question of prin- 
ciple was mvolved by accelerating ?he,r 
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departure fay forty-eight hours It did 
not come within the limits of the work- 
ing arrangement which Fisher and I had 
made with each other, viz to take no 
important step except in consultation 
It never occurred to me for a moment 
that it could be so viewed, nor did the 
Chief of the Staff suggest that we 
should wake up the First Sea Lord He 
would begin his letters at about 4 o'clock 
in the morning and he would get the 
file then I therefore approved the 


immediate dispatch of these cruisers 
and wrote, as I had done m similar 
cases before, "First Sea Lord to see 
after action " 

For more than ten years I believed 
that this phrase was the spark that fired 
the tram We are assured however by 
Lord Fisher’s biographers that he never 
saw the Italian paper until after he had 
resigned Admiral Bacon m his Life of 
Lord Fisher, basing himself upon the 
first-hand evidence of Captain Crease, 
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states explicitly that 
the fact that I had on 
this night proposed to 
the First Sea Lord 
the sending of two 
more submarines to 
the Dardanelles in 
addition to the rein- 
forcements we had 
agreed upon in the 
evening, was *' the last 
straw •' If this be 
true the pretext is not 
the less scanty 
But the cause behind 
the pretext was, as 
these pages may 
perhaps have shown, 
substantial The old 
Admiral, walking in 
the early morning, saw 
himself confronted 
again with the minutes 
proposing the rein- 
forcements for the 
Dardanelles which he 
knew he could not 
resist He saw him- 
self becoming ever 
more deeply involved 
m an enterprise which 
he distrusted and dis- 
liked He saw that 
enterprise quivering on 
the verge of failure 
He saw a civilian 


FIRING A TRENCH TORPEDO 

Trench torpedoes and trench mortars of ■various types were among 
the best-hated weapons employed on any front They varied m sire 
from the smalt but quick-firing Stokes gun to trench guns or mortars 
which were capable of lobbing heavy missiles into an enemy trench 
The above illustration is of an aerial torpedo fitted with wings to 
enable it to maintain a straight course The presence of a trench 
mortar as soon as its whereabouts was located by the enemy 
was quite sufficient to bnng down upon the heads of the infantry 
a severe rain of shells from the enemy artillery 


Minister, to whom in- 
deed he was attached 
by many bonds of 
fnendshtp, becoming 
every day a hard and 
stem taskmaster m all 
that was needed to 
sustain the hated oper- 
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Resignation of Lord Fisher 
When I awoke the next mommg, 
Saturday, I recetved no morning letter 
from the First Sea Lord This Mas un- 
usuaUor he nearly always m rote me hzs 
waking thoughts on the situation I had 
to go over to the Foreign Office at about 
mne o'clock and was kept there some 
time As X was returning across the 
Horse Guards' Parade, Masterton- 
Stmth humed up to me with an anxious 
face—" Fisher has resigned, and I think 
he means it this time” He gave me 
the following note from the First Sea 
Lord — 

First Lord 

May 15, 1915 

After further anxious reflection I 
have come to the regretted conclusion I 
am unable to remain any longer as jour 
colleague It is undesirable in the public 
interests to go into details— Jowett said, 
" never explain ’’—but I find it increas- 
ingly difficult to adjust myself to the 


A Difficult Situation 

I w ent over to the Prime Minister sod 
reported the facts Mr Asquith imme- 
diate!) sent his Secretary tvvth a written 
order commanding Lord Fisher in the 
name of the King to return to bis duty 
It was some hours before the First bea 
Lord was discovered He refused 
point-blank to re-enter the Admiralty 
or to discharge any function He 
reiterated his determination to proceed 
at once to Scotland He was, hots ever, 
at length persuaded to come and see the 
Prime Minister I was not present at 
the interview After it was over Mr 
Asquith told me that he thought he had 
shaken him in his intention, but that he 
was very much upset He advised me 
to write to him, adding , " If ) ou can get 
him back, well and good, but if not it 
mil be a very difficult situation " 

I tried my best Again and again I 
had persuaded him bj the m ntten m ord 
It was useless 


increasing daily requirements of the 
Dardanelles to meet your views— as you 
truly said yesterday I am m the position 
of continually veto-mg your proposals 
This is not fair to jou besides being 
extremely distasteful to me 
I am off to Scotland at once so as to 
avoid all questionings 

Yours truly, 
Fisher 

I did not, however, at first take a 
serious view I remembered a similar 
letter couched in terms of the utmost 
formality earlier in the year on the air 
raids, and he had threatened or hinted 


You, he replied, are bent on forcing 
the Dardanelles and nothing mill 
TURN YOU FROM IT— NOTHING I 
know you so well 1 I could give you no 
better proof of my desire to stand bi 
you than my having remained by you 
m this Dardanelles business up to this 
last moment against the strongest con- 
viction of my life as stated in the Dar- 
danelles Defence Committee Memor- 
andum 

You will remain and I shall go— It 
is better so Your splendid stand on 
my behalf I can never forget nhen you 
took your political life m jour hands, 
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wish it, but can you get a Board? M I 
then told him that all the other Mem- 
bers of the Board would remain, and 
that Sir Arthur Wilson would take Lord 
Fisher’s place I understood him to 
assent to this arrangement Later his 
private, secretary mentioned in conver- 
sation that the situation resulting from 
the shell shortage disclosure and the 
resignation of Lord Fisher was so 
serious that the Prune Minister thought 
the Unionist leaders would have to be 
consulted on the steps to be taken I 
saw from this that the crisis would not 
be by any means confined to the Ad- 
miralty Mr Asquith asked me to stay 
and dine, and we had a pleasant evening 
amid all our troubles I returned that 
night to London 

On Monday morning I asked Mr 
Balfour to come to the Admiralty I 
told him Lord Fisher had resigned, and 
that I understood from the Prime 
Minister that he would approve the re- 
constructon of the Board of Admiralti 
with Sir Arthur Wilson as First Sea 
Lord I told him Sir Arthur Wilson 
was willing to accept office and that all 


the other Members of the Board would 
remain I said it these arrangements 
were finally approved by the Prime 
Minister that afternoon, I would make 
an immediate announcement to the 
House of Commons and court a debate 

Mr BaUour was indignant at Lord 
Fisher’s resignation He said that it 
would greatly disturb Ins Unionist 
friends and that he would himself go 
and prepare them for it and steady their 
opinion Nothing could exceed the 
kindness and firmness of his attitude I 
spent the rest ot the morning preparing 
m\ statement for Parliament, expecting 
a severe challenge but also to be success- 
ful I still had no knowledge whatever 
of the violent political com ulsions w Inch 
were proceeding around me and beneath 
me 

The Issue in the House of Commons 

I went down to the House with the 
list of my new Board complete, fully 
prepared to encounter the debate 
Before seeing the Prime Minister I 
looked mto the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s room Mr Lloyd George 
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The officers and men of the Royal Army Service Corps of necessity carry out much of thru 
the infantrymen in the trenches The task of conducting a column of supply waggons and 
In the picture given here a heavy shell has burst in the middle of a transport column, and as it 
order and getting the supplies forward is likely to be one of difficulty In face of incidents 

with their job and rarely failed to defotr 


then made to me the following dis- 
closure The leaders of the Opposition 
were in possession of all the facts about 
the shell shortage and had given notice 
that they intended to demand a debate 
The resignation of Lord Fisher at this 
juncture created a political crisis Mr 
Lloyd George was convinced that this 
crisis could Only be surmounted by the 
formation of a national Coalition 
Government He had accordingly in- 
formed the Prime Munster that he 
would resign unless such a Government 
were formed at once I said that he 
knew I had always been m favour of 
such a Government and had pressed it 
at every possible opportunity, but that 
I hoped now it might be deferred until 
my Board was reconstituted and m the 
saddle at the Admiralty He said action 
must be immediate 

Interview with the Prime Minister 
I then repaired, as had been arranged, 
to the Prime Minister He received me 
with great consideration I presented 
him with tiie list of the new Board He 


said, “No, this will not do I have 
decided to form a national Government 
by a coalition with the Unionists, and a 
very much larger reconstruction will be 
required” He told me that Lord 
Kitchener was to leave the War Office, 
and then added, after some compli- 
mentary remarks, " What are we to do 
for you?” 

I saw at once that it was decided I 
should leave the Admiralty, and I 
replied that Mr Balfour could succeed 
me there with the least break in 
continuity, that for several months 
I had made him a party to all our 
secrets and to everything that was going 
forward, and that his appointment 
would be far the best that could be 
made The Prime Minister seemed 
deeply gratified at this suggestion, ana 
I saw that he already had it in his mind 
He reverted to the personal question 
“Would I take office in the new Govern- 
ment, or would I prefer a command m 
France?” 

At this moment the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer entered the room The 
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MY SERVICE CORPS 

rk m the hack areas Frequently however they confront dangers as great as any facing 
■ses along shell swept roads is one calling for the highest qualities of courage and leadership 
ikely to be followed by others the task of the officer commanding the column in restoring 
h as this all looked upon as in the day s work, the Royal Army Service Corps earned on 
supplies entrusted to their chatge 


Prime Minister turned to him Mr 
Lloyd George replied, “Why do you 
not send him to the Colonial Office ? 
There is a great work to be done there ” 
I did not accept this suggestion, and 
the discussion was about to continue 
when the door again opened and a 
secretary entered with the following 
message for me ** Masterton-Smith is 
on the telephone Very important new s 
of the kind that never fails has just 
come in You must come back to the 
Admiralty at once” I repeated this 
information to my two colleagues and 
quitted them without another word 

Sortie of the High Seas Fleet 


It took only five minutes to get to the 
Admiralty There I learned that the 
wMe German Fleet was coming out 
All its three Battle Squadrons, both 
Scouting Groups and 7 o destroyers 

Germm”r Ved h ™ SSage 
german Commander-m-Chief to the 

Heel contained the phrase " Intend to 
attack by day ” The political cnsTand 
my own fate in it passed almost S com- 


pletelj out of my mind In the absence 
of the First Sea Lord, I sent for 
Admiral Oliver, the Chiet of the Staff, 
and the Second Sea Lord, Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, and tve together issued orders 
for the Grand Fleet and all other 
available forces to proceed to sea I 
was determined that our whole power 
should be engaged if battle were joined, 
and that the enemy’s retreat should be 
intercepted At 8 o’clock that evening 
when the complex business of co- 
ordination had been virtually completed 
I telegraphed to Sir John Jelhcoe — ' 

It is not impossible that to-morrow 
may be The Day All good fortune 


A detailed review of our available 
strength showed that the position at the 
moment was exceptionally good Our 
margins were everywhere at their maxi- 
mum I requested Str Arthur Wilson 

Ham It SeC .° nd , S “ Lord ’ Slr Fredenck 
Hamilton, to sleep m the Admiralty at 
m} house in order that we might be 
ready m concert to face the crisis* which 
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the dawn might bring I did not return 
to the House of Commons but remained 
continuously in the Admiralty Late 
that evening a red box came round from 
the Prime Minister enclosing a note 
stating that lie had determined to form 
a Coalition Government and requesting 
all Ministers to place their resignations 
m Ins hands that same night I com- 
plied with this request, adding — 

I am strongly in favour of a 
National Government, and no personal 
claims or interests should stand m its 
way at the present crisis I should be 
sorry to leave the Admiralty, where I 
have borne the brunt, but should alwa>s 
rely on you to vindicate my work here 

Having dispatched this, I went to bed 
In the morning I had prepared for a 
Parliamentary ordeal of the most 
searching character, in the afternoon 
for a political crisis fatal to myself, in 
the evening for the supreme battle on 
the sea For one day it was enough 
* * * * 

The Naval Situation at Dawn on May 18 

With the earliest daylight I went 
down to the War Room From 3am 
onwards our directional stations had 
begun to pick up the enemy Fleet The 
German Fleet Flagship was found to 
have been in Lat 53 0 50' N , Long 4 0 
20 1 E , at 2 9 a m She was thus some 
126 miles westward of Heligoland and 
about 40 miles fromTerschelling Island 
All the Fleets were at sea The Grand 
Fleet with its attendant squadrons and 
flotillas was hastening to the southward 
Commodore Tyrwhitt with the Harwich 
flotillas, reinforced by the Dover de- 
stroyers and supported by eleven sub- 
marines, was off the Texel watching the 
narrow seas It was only m southern 
waters that the enemy could strike an 
effective blow, such as attempting to 
block Calais or Boulogne If this were 
their purpose the Harwich Force could 
either have attacked them by night, or 
drawn them into pursuit to the south- 
ward by day over a line of submarines 
If by any means the German Fleet could 
be delayed in southern waters, the op- 
portunity would be afforded to the 
Grand Fleet of blocking their return to 


German ports, either off Terschelhng or 
by the eastern route into the Heligoland 
Bight The situation after dawn was 
therefore for some time of the highest 
interest 

We got no further indication of the 
enemy’s movements till 7 a m It then 
appeared that he had altered course and 
was steering south-east instead of west 
All our faces fell together Unless he 
turned again towards us, we should not 
be able to scoop him into our net The 
morning wore on amid confusing indi- 
cations At 9 o’clock we learned that 
the German light cruiser Danzig had 
met with an accident — presumably from 
a mine— in 50° 40' N , 7 0 5 7 E Gloom 
settled on the War Room This was 
much nearer the German coast At 
last, at about half-past ten, it became 
certain that the German Fleet was on its 
way home It had in fact— as far as we 
now know — been covering the laying of 
the minefields on the Dogger Bank which 
came into existence from this date 
This operation being completed, the 
German Fleet re-entered the Heligoland 
Bight before our submarines could 
reach their intercepting position The 
episode was over All our fleets, squad- 
rons and flotillas turned morosely away 
to resume their long-drawn, unrelenting 
watch, and I woke again to the political 
crisis 

Progress of the political Crisis 

But my hour had passed, and during 
the afternoon, and still more the follow- 
ing day, I learned from a sure source 
that mj' position was being viewed with 
increasing disfavour by those into whose 
hands power had now fallen I was not 
included in their conclaves, which pro- 
ceeded with the utmost animation from 
hour to hour The Unionist leaders on 
coming to the aid of the nation at this 
juncture made no conditions as to 
policy, but stipulated for half the places 
and patronage Mr Asquith had there- 
fore to dispense with half his former 
colleagues Those whose actions in the 
conduct of the war were held to have 
produced this disagreeable result were 
naturally the object of resentment in 
Liberal circles Up till Monday flight 
it had been determined that Lorn 
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Kitchener should be transferred from 
the War Office ta some great position 
similar to that of Commander-m-Cbief , 
but on Tuesday it was realized that his 
hold on the confidence of the nation was 
still too great for any Government to 
do without him On Wednesday Mr 
Asquith issued the reassuring statement 
that both Lord Kitchener and Sir 
Edward Grey would remain in their 
respective posts 

On Friday the 21st, when Lord 
Northclsffe published an attack upon the 
War Minister of a vehement character, 
there was a spontaneous movement of 
public anger m many parts of the 
country, and the offending newspaper 
was burned upon the Stock Exchange 
In the wake of these emotions it was 
natural that the vacant Garter should 
be bestowed upon Lord Kitchener, and 
he was at the same time awarded the 
Grand Cordon of the Belgian Order of 
Leopold His rehabilitation was there- 
fore complete I alone was held to 
blame for all the upheaval and its dis- 
contents 

* * * * 

Sir Arthur Wilson’s utter 

sJof,^° re S ' n °“? Pll >’ acal "«mds 
W mpramgly endurable at the 

moment they are received There is an 
® f ™ 1 of length before sen- 

bn Lf 7 *"'? The shoA ™mbs 
but does not paralyse the Hound bleeds 

Wet^lSfiS? 

&3S55S* 

Wilson, who had slr-Hf* ^' r ArtIlur 
had written to th» r> rtr T, a Lord, 

cten S «o“^d P e;“ M r! e J de: 

except me Fust Lord 


n 'tew of the reports m the papers 


this morning as to the probable recon- 
struction of the Government I think I 
ought to tell jou that although I agreed 
to undertake the office of First Sea 
Lord under Mr Churchill because it 
appeared to me to be the best means of 
maintaining continuity of policy under 
the unfortunate circumstances that have 
arisen, I am not prepared to undertake 
the duties under any new First Lord, as 
the strain under such circumstances 
would be far beyond my strength 
Believe me, 

Yours truh, 

A K Wilsox - 

This utterly unexpected mark ot con- 
fidence from die old Admiral astounded 
me His reserve had been impenetrable 
I had no idea how he viewed me and 
my work Certainly I never counted 
on the slightest support or approbation 
from him 

Vindication 

I was greatl; disturbed and now 
/ound it very hard indeed to leave the 
Admiral!) In the midst of general con- 
demnation, violent Denspaper censures, 
angry Lobbies, reproachful colleagues, 
here at any rate rvas a judge— com- 
petent, instructed, impartial — who pro- 
nounced by action stronger than 

vindtrta merd> “ M9 "' l,al btrt a 

I knew well (be profound impression 
Wteh Sir Arthur Wilson’s %c h ™ 
had It been made public, would bare 
produced upon the Naval Service It 
would instantly have restored the 
mnddence which press attacks, impos- 
siMe to answer, had undermined Ihno 

™ToTLr ,dthc “-- 

?« - ^; tad,o ^45r 

«S? t on I“°t "'V h,s 

S-T , ~ , ?SsS 


Chief of the 

uoity, comradeshio and est fJ ,is}ie<i that 
summit of the Admit f“ tbont ) at He 
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exertions made which were indispens- 
able to victory The information which 
had reached me was confidential and 
could not then be disclosed to the public 
by me It was not disclosed by the 
Prime Minister 

The Italian Declaration of War 
against Austria 

I am confident that had the Prime 
Minister, instead of submitting to the 
demand of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to form a Coalition Government, 
laid the broad outlines of his case, both 
naval and military, before both Houses 
of Parliament in Secret Session, lie and 
the policy he was committed to would 
have been supported bv large majorities 
The impressive recital 01 all that the 
War Office had achieved under Lord 
Kitchener would greatly have mitigated 
the complaints on what had been 
neglected I am sure I could have 
vindicated the Admiralty policy More- 
over, on May 23, towering over domestic 
matters, came the Italian declaration of 
War agamst Austria 

The Prime Minister’s personal share 
in this event was a tremendous fact I 
am certain that had he fought, he would 
have won, and had he won, he could 
then with dignity and with real authority 
have invited the Opposition to come not 
to his rescue but to his aid On such a 
basis of confidence, comradeship and 
respect, a true national coalition could 
have been formed to carry on the war, 
and Mr Asquith would have been 
spared that interlude of distrustful col- 
leagues, of divided or more often 
mutually paralysing counsels and of 
lost opportunities, which reached its end 
m December, 1916 
I wish here to record the opinion that 
Parliament is the foundation upon 
which Governments should rely, and 
that the House of Commons in par- 
ticular has a right to be informed and 
consulted on all great occasions of 
political change The only safe course 
is that men engaged as members of a 
Cabinet m an agreed and common 
policy should stand or fall by a vote of 
the House of Commons taken after full 
debate Departure from these simple 
fundamental principles led to a disas- 


trous breakdown, at a most critical 
moment, of the whole machinery for 
carrying on the war It led to delay m 
taking urgent action, which delay, as 
will presently appear, was fatal m its 
consequences 

* *■ 9 - * 

Lord Fisher's Ultimatum 

It was only when Mr Asquith’s 
Memoirs appeared in 1928 that Lord 
Fisher’s ultimatum to the Government 
was made public Nothing could more 
clearly, or more cruelly, expose the 
mental distress and wild excitement 
into which the strain of war had 
plunged the old Admiral Nothing 
could portray more vividly the volcano 
upon which I had been living and upon 
which grave decisions of war and pohej 
had been pursued 
Lord Fisher had written — 

“If the following six conditions are 
agreed to, I can guarantee the suc- 
cessful termination of the war, and the 
total abolition of the submarine menace 
“I also wish to add that since Lord 
Ripon wished, in 1885, to make me a 
Lord of the Admiralty, but at my re- 
quest made me Director of Naval 
Ordnance and Torpedoes instead, I have 
served under nine First Lords and 
seventeen at the Admiralty, so I ought 
to know something about it 
“ (1) That Mr Wmston Churchill is 
not in the Cabinet to be always circum- 
venting me Nor u ill I serve under Mr 
Balfour 

“ (2) That Sir A K Wilson leaves 
the Admiralty, and the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and the War Council, 
as my time will be occupied in resisting 
the bombardment of Heligoland and 
other such wild projects Also his polity 
is totally opposed to mine, and he 
accepted the position of First Sea Lord 
m succession to me, thereby adopting a 
policy diametrically opposed to my 
views 

« {3) That there shall be an enure 
new Board of Admiralty as regards the 
Sea Lords and the Financial Secretary 
(who is utterly useless) New measures 
demand New Men 

" (4) That I should have complete 
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professional charge of 
the war at sea, to- 
gether with the sole 
disposition of the 
Fleet and the appoint- 
ment of all officers of 
all ranks whatsoever 
" (5) That the First 
Lord of the Admir- 
alty should be abso- 
lutely restricted to 
Policy and Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, 
and should occupy the 
same position towards 
me as Mr Tennant, 
M P , does to Lord 
Kitchener (and very 
w ell he does it) 

14 (6) That I should 
have the sole absolute 
authority for all new 
construction and all 
dock} ard work of 
whatever sort whatso- 
ever, and complete 
control over the whole 
of the Civil Estab- 
lishments of the Navy 
(Initialled) F 
* 95*5 

“PS —The 6o per 
cent of my time and 
cnerg) which I have 
exhausted on nine 
First Lords in the 
past I wish in the 
tuture to devote to 
the successful prose- 
cution of the war 
That is the sole reason 
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THE FORERUNNER OF THE * PILL-BOX ' 


In the earl} days of the war certain of the German trenches were 
strengthened at intervals bj the erection of armoured casemates 
from which light guns were fired As the war progressed the 
idea was developed until the whole front was studded with 
similar erections constructed of reinforced concrete and employed 
as shelters for machine gun crews These pill-boxes as they 
were called presented a stiS problem to attaching infantry 
as they were difficult to destroy by artillery fire and the crews 
within were able to man their guns to the last 


lor these six conditions These six 
conditions must be published verba- 
tim so that the Fleet may know my 
position 

It is needless to say that this amazing 
document was answered only by the 
curt acceptance of Fisher’s resignation 


Formation of the First Coalition 
wov ernment 

The formation of the new Govern- 
ment proceeded halting!} Although 
" hat vas naively called a "Self- 


Denying Ordnance" it was agreed 
between the party leaders that no Mem- 
ber of Parliament on either side who 
was serving at the Front should be 
included in the Administration, the ad- 
justment of party and personal claims 
raised at numerous points obstinate 
difficnlhes Though I was left alone at 
the Admiralty, I was fully informed of 
every phase in this intricate and bv no 
means entirely edifying process it is 
no part of my purpose to unfold these 

srM er t ' h ' lr c ^ romc k may be 

safel} left to the Grevilles and Crohers 
Ot which posterity, and possibly even 
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otir own generation, are not likely to be 
destitute 

A Visit of Ceremony 

It was during this interval that I had 
the honour of receiving a visit of cere- 
mony from Lord Kitchener I was not 
at first aware of what it was about We 
had differed strongly and on a broad 
front at the last meeting of the War 
Council Moreover, no decision of any 
importance on naval and military 
affairs could be taken during the hiatus 
We talked about the situation After 
some general remarks he asked me 
whether it was settled that I should 
leave the Admiralty I said it was 
He asked what I was going to do I 
said I had no idea , nothing was settled 
He spoke very kindly about our work 
together He evidently had no idea 
how narrowly he had escaped my fate 
As he got up to go he turned and said, 
in the impressive and almost majestic 
manner which was natural to him, 
“ Well, there is one thing at any rate 
they cannot take from you The Fleet 
was ready” After that he was gone 
During the months that we were still 
to serve together in the new Cabinet I 
was condemned often to differ from 
him, to oppose him and to criticize him 
But I cannot forget the rugged kind- 
ness and warm-hearted courtesy which 
led him to pay me this visit 

Sir Arthur Wilson’s Refusal 
By the 2ist it was decided that Mr 
Balfour was to come to the Admiralty 
In accordance with what I knew were 
the Prime Minister’s wishes, I en- 
deavoured to persuade Sir Arthur 
Wilson to serve under him He re- 
mained obdurate No arguments would 
move him He was at some pains to 
explain that his decision arose out of 
no personal consideration for me, but 
solely because he felt he could not 
undertake the burden without my aid 
All the same, there seemed to be a quite 
unwonted element of friendliness m his 
demeanour, and this was proved a year 
later during the Parliamentary inquiry 
into the Dardanelles Not only did he 
then give evidence which was of the 
greatest possible assistance to me, but 


he drew up m a single night a cogent 
paper on the technical gunnery aspects 
of the plan we had followed, and cast 
his segis and authority over an enter- 
prise which everybody was by then 
eager to condemn 

On the evening of the aist I reported 
to the Prime Minister — 


" I have tried very hard but without 
success to persuade Sir Arthur Wilson 
to hold himself at Mr Balfour’s dis- 
position In these circumstances I 
would advise Sir Henry Jackson ” 


This proposal was adopted, and 
meanwhile the process of Cabinet- 
mahrng gradually completed itself Mr 
Asquith was good enough to offer me 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster This office is a sinecure of 
much dignity I should certainly not 
have felt able to accept it but for the 
fact that he coupled with it the promise 
that I should be a member of the War 
Council, or War Committee, of the 
Cabinet I felt that thus situated I 
should be able to bring whatever know- 
ledge I had acquired to the service of 
the Dardanelles expedition, and that it 
was my duty to aid and succour it by 
any effective means still left to me I 
remained in the new Government so 
long as this condition was observed 
It was not till the 26th that the full 
list of the Government was announced 
and Ministers changed offices and 
kissed hands The interval was full of 
anxiety No councils were held on war 
matters and all questions of policy had 
necessarily to be reserved for the de- 
cision of the new Cabinet No more 
troops were sent to the Dardanelles, 
and only day-to-day decisions 1 could be 
taken There was no First Sea Lord 
In these circumstances I did the best l 
could 


Letter to Mr Balfour 

Arty on the morning of the 26th-- 

last at the Admiralty-arnved m 

ster news that the Tnumph had 
a torpedoed and sunk at the in- 
dies by a German submarine How 
r, my task was over, and befor 

mg out for B” cfa ”J ham ( . P * C L: 
>te the following letter to the states 
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man on whom the burden of Admiralty 
affairs was now placed — 

Mr ChurchU to Mr Balfour 
May 26, 1915 

I leave you one task of great diffi- 
culty which requires your immediate 
attention, viz the protection of the 
Dardanelles fleet against submarine 
attack Do not underrate the gravity 
of this danger Unless it can be coped 
with, there are no limits to the evil con- 
sequences For nearly a fortnight I 
have not had the authority to make im- 
portant decisions Your fresh tmnd 
and calm judgment will give the 
impulse which is necessary I set out 
the following notes for what they are 
worth — 

1 The military operations should 
proceed with all possible speed, so that 
the period of danger may be shortened 
Whatever force is necessary', can be 
spared and can be used, should be sent 
at once, and all at once 


5 The protection against submarines 
must take the form of developing a 
great netted area around the tip of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, occupied by large 
numbers of armed trawlers and sea- 
planes always ready I want to em- 
phasize the fact that action must be 
drastic and on a large scale Much has 
been done already 

6 The measures to watch and net 
the mouth of the Adriatic, and to search 
for submarine bases m Asia Minor, to 
rmne-tn likely bases, to develop a 
system of intelligence regardless of 
expense, all of which are now m pro- 
gress, must be pressed forward 

7 Punishment must be doggedly 
borne 

From the bottom of my heart I wash 
you success in this and all other anxious 
business which has been thrust upon 
you, and which you have so loyally and 
courageously undertaken 

* * 4 * 


2 until decisive operations on land 
can be resumed, the Fleet must remain 
in the safety of Mudros harbour— or 
the Suez Canal Such ships as are re- 
qmrtd to cover the troops should, until 
the netted lighters arrive, be protected 
by colliers and empty transports lashed 
alongside 

3 As soon as possible ships must be 
provided which are immune from tor- 
pedo attack As spec, lied m my minute 

t'J 3ft m “ Mt ,0 First Sea 
Lora, the nine heavy monitors should 
f-°“ 4 aS .. S S“ “ rach 15 ready, and 
wluch been 
Btted with bulges, and which supply the 

fOT bombarding pu,! 
J°K , be sent at once Nearly 
a fortaght has been lost in regard to 

Shi «7 rs by ‘nterregnum here 
UnW these vessels arrive, and while Tn 

thTnm a "' i o f ratl0M are “ Progress 

te: iSSJS 

of ’*»* you mil be told len ' and 


I Thus ended my administration of the 
Admiralty For thirty-four months of 
■ preparation and ten months of war I 
; had borne the prime responsibility and 
' had wielded the main executive power 
the reader who has persevered thus 
?£. “ th,s , acc °unt will realize the 
difficulties that were coped with, the 
hazards that were encountered, the 
misteles that were made, and the work 
that was done Dubious years, many 
misfortunes, enormous tods, bitter dj- 

appm„tm ? ,s st ,|"a y before the R® a S , 

m the s m‘ I 7 an " tWat «'BP0.nt 
n the story to place on record the 
situation and condition in which the 
of our sea power 
passed mt ° *e 

uancs of my successors 
The Naval Poston 

t-SWair-T 

seas been more complete and 
previous war had a ” d m no 
been asserted command 

ifSeSSfit 

«S*s5wS 
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and squadrons been beaten, cowed and 
drivfcn into port, but even the new and 
barbarous submarine warfare had been 
curbed and checked For more than a 
3 car to come the German High Seas 
Fleet scarcely qutttcd its hai hours, and 
even when they did so, it was with no 
intention of fighting a battle and m 
the unfounded hope that they could 
return unperccivcd or unmolested For 
eighteen months their submarine cam- 
paign was virtually suspended In spite 
of modern complications, the economic 
blockade ot Germany was established 
and maintained, so far as it rented w ith 
the Navy, with the utmost strictness 
scaicch an) ship that the Navy had 
mthonl) to touch ever passed our far- 
spread cordons 

The maintenance of the armies m 
France and m the cast proceeded ever) 
month on a vaster scale, without the 
slightest substantial hindrance upon their 
communications becoming apparent to 
our commanders at the Front The 
mercantile fleets of Britain and ber allies 
moved with freedom in all directions 
about the seas and oceans , and an insur- 
ance rate ol i per cent left a substantial 
profit to the Government Fund These 
conditions lasted during all the j ear 1915 
and up to the last quarter of the >car 
1916 There never was m all the his- 
tory ot war such an unchallenged reign 
if sea power 

The Inheritance 

Meanwhile the British Navy was 
growing continuall) and rapial) m 
strength The fruits of the exertions 
which had been made before and since 
the outbreak of the war were being 
reaped with each successive month 
Battleships, battle-cruisers, light cruis- 
ers in dozens, submarines m scores, 
destroyers in hundreds, small craft in 
thousands, were being armed and built, 
and were coming into commission in an 
unceasing and broadening tide 
The manning arrangements to meet 
this enormous new construction were 
perfected for a year in advance Every 
requirement known to the naval 
science of the day m guns, in torpedoes, 


in shells, in explosives, in propellant, m 
coal, in oil, and in auxiliary services 
had been foreseen and provided for m 
harmonious relation to the expansion 
of our naval power 

At the Admiralty we were in hot 
pursuit of most of the great key 
inventions and ideas of the war, 
and this long in advance of ever) 
other nation, friend or foe Tanks, 
smoke, torpedo-seaplanes, directional 
wireless, crj ptography, mine lenders, 
monitors, torpedo-proof ships, para- 
\ancs— all were being actively driven 
forward or developed Poison gas 
alone we had put .aside — but not from 
want ot comprehension Even for the 
new submarine campaign, not to burst 
upon us lor near!) eighteen months, the 
principal safeguarding measures had 
dread) been devised the multitudes ot 
vessels were building, the deco) ships 
were at work 

Great Naval Leaders 

Moreover the true w’ar leaders of the 
Nav) had already emerged from the 
ranks of peace-time merit, and in 
Beatty, Kc>cs, Tjrwlntt, Pakenham, 
and I must add Lewis Ba>l> — though 
under a temporal)' cloud— we had 
masters of the storm capable of rival- 
ling upon the seas and against the 
enemy's coasts the exploits of the 
famous sailor figures of the past 
There remained onl) to devise and per- 
fect those schemes of naval offensive 
which in spite, and indeed by means ot, 
modem science and invention would 
have liberated the pent-up skill and 
daring of our officers and men There 
w'as also at hand that prolonged inter- 
lude of ease and tranquillity upon salt 
water in which ever)' plan could be 
worked out with sure and deliberate 
study 

From all this reward and opportunity 
Fisher, by his own impulsive fatal act, 
and I, through causes which these 
pages expose, were for ever dis- 
inherited We lingered on, helpless 
spectators, until the period of halcjon 
weather came fearfully to an end and 
the very life of the State was plunged 
again into supreme hazard on the seas 
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‘HE new Administration met for the with the war had been dealt with m 
first time on May 26 the late Got eminent b\ four or five 


A Defective War Instrument 


the late Go\ eminent b\ four or fi\c 
Ministers, at least a doren power! ul, 
capable, distinguished personalities who 


_ , uisiuigui5nca personalities wno 

From the very outset its defects as a were m a position to assert thcmschcs 
war-making instrument were evident had now to be consulted 
The old Ministers had made an accom- The progress of business therefore 
modation with their political opponents became cumbrous and laborious in the 
not on that merits but under duress last degree, rad though all these nils 

d ™d" e !, M !'’.‘?“ S ", Cr ', d ' : , ep i yI,ri:I "' " crc rarrcclcd !>} earnest patriotism 
diced against the work 11 htch their pre- and lojaln, the gcncnl result was 
decessora had done Had they been bound to be disappoint.,^ 
responsible they would no doubt have had knowledge had pasts to defend 

ThTul STd !ST ° f "rr inm KSi 

the : Unionists had little con- also free from uar experience At 

SSW, t,“Chad n 2 !ad l d fiVe M *' ^ " £ 

anxiously debated " as wbeftrr 7, a'" 3 B™* t0 PK, «en 

the Coalition, found himscl? on ib! com Pro»mses Meanwhile 

» f ^2? " 3r ^ 

Exchequer to Mr McKenna, anlfound* »as teled « T"' V°" cr , I 

m the new Cahuiet, so largely his thAIf ri. thm ? chcons,dcra '>onbi 
Si 0 "' a ? arra > r of Conservative im oM i2”"“ r* to sit ,n 

Jh? regarded his political hind 7 ' ° n Lorii Kltc hcncr’s left 
teeord nnh ,he utmost aversion “ 1 nas “"“ntud to sene on the 

Mr Bonar Law, the Leader of the STT f Start 

£»“« >1 the House ot rniftce ^ of the Dardanelles Com ' 

a ns ’ ^^ht well have exnecfeH ti** J77’, " a 5 virtually the old tfc 


not tuoisetf affected by oefennal , 

siderataons, much sorenSi con : 8™™, and eien- f.„VZ 


general, and e , eTfar 1 1 m ’ 
placed at " as 
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prestnt to the new Cabinet similar 
statements from the War Office stand- 

S ,1 T,CSC ^ I ’ crs "' crc prepared 
with the utmost dispatch 

ssyffi?* of thc 

Meanwhile thc education of the new 
Ministers in the inside and central point 
of view and their initiation in the secret 
and special information at the disposal 
of the Government continued Opinion 
declared itself increasing!) favourable 
to the prosecution of thc enterprise .it 
the Dardanelles and gcncrnllj m the 
sense of the views which I Ind set 
forth on the military problem It was 
not, however, until thc afternoon of 
June 7 that the first meeting of the 
Dardanelles Committee was convened 
It was composed of —Thc Prime 
Minister, Lord Kitchener, Lord Lans- 
downc, Mr Bonnr Law, Mr Balfour, 
Lord Curm, Lord Sdbornc, Lord 
Crewe and myself 
Mr Lloyd George, though a member, 
was not present on this occasion 
Indeed from this time forward and for 
some months he immersed himself in 
thc production of munitions, and con- 
centrated lus whole energies upon the 
task 

Thc Committee addressed itself to 
thc requests for reinforcements con- 
tained in Sir Ian Hamilton’s telegram 
of May 17 Lord Kitchener pro- 
nounced with the utmost decision in 
favour of prosecuting the campaign at 
thc Dardanelles with the greatest 
vigour He declared that he would 
reinforce Sir Ian Hamilton with three 
divisions of the New Army in addition 
to the Lowland Territorial Division, 
which had already been dispatched 
under orders issued before the inter- 
regnum He stated that he could not 
consent to remain responsible for thc 
conduct of the war if it were decided 
to abandon the attack upon the Gallipoli 
Peninsula The Council accepted this 
clear guidance not merely with relief 
but with satisfaction Opinion was 
unanimous The following conclusions 
were recorded — 

M 1 To reinforce Sir Ian Hamilton 
with the three remaining divisions of 
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r ). tSt N . cw A ™y a View to an 
assault in the second week of July 
2 To send out the following naval 
units, wlud> should be much less vul- 
ncrabU to submarine attack than those 
under Admiral dc Robcek's com- 
mand — 

" Endymion and Theseus fJieht 
° f , ' h = ‘Edgar’ class jusl 
filled with bulges] 

" Four monitors with 14-inch guns 
u Siv monitors with g 2-mch guns 
" Four monitors with 6-inch guns 
and one of the latter to follow later ' 
“ Four sloops 

“Two ' E ' Class submarines, now 
1 « route 

" Four ' H ' Class submarines ” 

A Belated Decision 
Thus the nival measures decided on 
b) the new Board of Admiralty and 
the new War Council were m principle 
the same, slightly extended, as those 
which had been previously pressed bv 
me upon Lord Fisher on the eve of his 
resignation The military decisions 
were, however, on a far larger scale 
than any which Lord Kitchener had 
countenanced hitherto Besides thc 
two divisions which it was in contem- 
plation to send on May 17 and May 30 
respectively (one of which had already 
gone], two others were added, and of 
the four divisions so assigned to Sir 
Ian Hamilton, three were to be 
divisions of the New Army, which was 
considered, perhaps unjustly, superior 
to the Territorial divisions at this 
period 

The conclusions of the Dardanelles 
Committee of June 7 were brought 
before the Cabinet on the gth, and a 
very hot discussion arose on the general 
principle of whether the Dardanelles 
enterprise should be persevered in, or 
whether we should " cut our loss ” and 
come away This was, in fact, going 
over the whole process by which the 
Dardanelles Committee had arrived at 
their conclusions The sense of the 
Cabinet on the whole was however 
dearly with the Committee, and in the 
end it was agreed that the three 
divisions should go as reinforcements 
to Sir Ian Hamilton 



darkening scene 
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IN A. TRENCH AT ANZAC 

This picture of officers and other ranks at Anzac has been included to show the type of trench 
common everywhere on Gallipoli Trench furniture such as duck-boards timber revetments, 
timber iron or concrete dugouts were rareh seen Sandbags however, there were in plenty, 
■md these combined with Hie firm nature of the soil enabled a sound type of trench to be con- 
structed which endured well so long as dry weather obtained 

Dualitj of Opinion daily acquaintance with these trans- 

There was however from the outset actions, that he would have taken the 
to the end a duality of opinion in the measures which even at this stage 
Cabinet which, although it did not would have resulted in securing a 
follow part}’ lines, resembled a part)’ decisive victory But from the moment 
cleavage, and at ever}’ stage m the rest of the formation of the Coalition power 
of tiie Dardanelles operations caused was dispersed and counsels were 
serious embarrassment Had the Prime divided and every military decision 
Minister possessed or been able to had to be carried by the same sort of 
acquire plenary authority, and had he process of tact, temporizing, and ex- 
been permitted to exerase it during haustion which occurs over a clause in 
Mav and June without distraction or a keenly contested Bill m the House of 
interruption, it is my belief, based upon Commons m time of peace These facts 
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hie 1 f F , and RAP 

STEEL LOOPHOLE PLATE 


As has been commented upon earlier m this account the marksmanship of 
both Turks and the Imperial forces during the Gallipoli campaign was of a 
high order Casual firing over the sandbagged parapet -was suicidal Id 
consequence of this shell loophole plates were in common use and were 
instrumental in sawng many lives The specimen shown above bears the 
marks Df many Turkish bullets and it is obvious that an Australian sniper 
firing without this protection, would speedily have lost his life 


are stated not with a view of making 
reproaches where all were equally sin- 
cere and equally well-meaning, but to 
explain the melancholy turn of events 
We had now at length got on June 9 
the kind of decisions which were 
necessary to carry the enterprise 
through to success There was no 
military reason of any kind why the 
decisions which were reached on June 7 
and June 9 should not have been taken 
within forty-eight hours of Sir lan 
Hamilton’s telegram of May 17 All 
the facts necessaty to the decision were 
equally available on that date, all the 
troops were equally available, all the 
arguments were equally clamant But 
from causes in vihich the enemy had no 
part, which arose solely from the con- 


fusion into 
which the 
governing in- 
strument in 
this country 
had been 
thrown, from 
a fortnight to 
three weeks 
were lost for 
ever 

Consequences 
of I>elay 

The conse- 
quences were 
momentous 
Time was the 
dominating 
factor The 
extraordinary 
mobility and 
unexpected- 
ness of am- 
P h 1 b 1 0 u s 
power can, as 
has been 
shown, only 
be exerted in 
strict relation 
to limited 
periods of 
time The 
surprise, the 
rapidity, and 
the intensity 
of the attack 
are all dependent on the state of the 
enemy’s preparations at a given 
moment Every movement undertaken 
on one side can be matched by a 
counter-movement on the other Force 
and time in this kind of operation 
amount to almost the same thing, and 
each can to a very large extent be ex- 
pressed m terms of the other A week 
lost was about the same as a division 
Three divisions m February could have 
occupied the Gallipoli Peninsula with 
little fighting Five could have captured 
it after March 18 Seven were insuffi- 
cient at the end of April, but nine might 
j ust have done it Eleven might have suf- 
ficed at the beginning of July Fourteen 
were to prove insufficient on August 7 
Moreover, one delay breeds another 



The date of 
the next great 
attach on the 
Gallipoli Pen- 
insula nas 
governed by 
two factors— 
the arrival of 
the new arm) , 
and to a lesser 
extent by the 
state of the 
moon It was 
considered 
that a surprise 
landing at a 
fresh point 
could best be 
effected on a 
moonless 
night It 
therefore the 
dark period of 
July was 
missed, the 
operation in 
the particular 
form adopted 
must stand 
over till the 
similar period 
in August 
It will be 
seen by refer- 
ence to the 
decisions of 
the D a r - 



rteto Captain C Ja Oo- ITC, 
tote I / / , an4 A I / 

MEN Of AN INDIVN MOUNT \IN BATTERS 


Mountain artillcrj baticncs saw much sen ice during the Gallipoli Sinai 
and Palestine campaigns in all of which the} rendered gillant serncc 
Mountain batteries are nonnalh equipped with light pieces of ordnance 
which can be rapid!} taken to pieces and transported on mule transport 
* °J S cc,al ' alue ' “ tho,r aims implies in hill} countn being able 
to establish themsehes in positions which the heavier guns could not reach 
ihis photograph was taken during the operations at Anzac Co\c in 1915 


danelles Committee on June 7 that 
they contemplated an attack in the 
second week of Jul>, and believed that 
the three new divisions would all have 
arrived b) then This would have been 
the most favourable moment It could 
certainly have been achieved if the 
decision had been taken promptly on 
the receipt of Sir Ian Hamilton’s tele- 
gram, or, if pending a general decision 
on policy, the dispatch of reinforce- 
ments by divisions could have pro- 
ceeded while the Government were con- 
sidering the matter 

But as it was, the troops that it 
«as now decided to send did not or 

T 1 "°i ; m hmc for a July 
attach The three New krrny divisions 
did not, in fact, 6 ntsh arriving until 


July had ended Thus the great 
battle at Anrac and Suyla Bav was 
fought ill the second week of August, 
instead of, as would have been perfectly 
practicable, in the early part of July 
During the month that yyas thus lost, 
ic from the beginning of July to the 
beginning of August, ten m-j, TnrUsh 
divisions, or their equivalents, besides 
important drafts according to our now 
certain knowledge, reached the de- 
fenders of the Peninsula, and thus our 
new divisions, which we had at last 
decided to send, and which if sent m 
t me would have given us a good supe- 

hS’.LT T ate , d and cancelled out 
before they got to the spot Moreover 
m the interval our land forcS were 
p-eatlj wasted and reduced by sickness 
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and casualties, and the Fleet was ex- 
posed to continuous danger from sub- 
marines 

The Germans acquired an ever- 
mcreasmg control of the Turkish 
Army, and the whole methods of de- 
fence were in consequence far better 
organized The defeats of the Russians 
in Galicia during June and July pro- 
duced a marked change m the fighting 
spirit of the Turks on the Peninsula 
The removal from Batoum of General 
Istomine's army, which w as thrown into 
the main Russian battlefields, liberated 
the considerable forces which the Turks 
had been forced to keep concentrated 
at or near Midia to guard against a 
landing there Before June was half 
over it became clear that the reinforce- 
ments could not reach the Dardanelles 
M time for a July battle The second 
week in August was the earliest date 
when the troops would be there, and 
the nights would be moonless 

All these considerations were present 
in my mind and filled me with intense 
anxiety about the issue of the next 
great effort I therefore laboured by 
every means open to me to secure even 
larger reinforcements and above all 
accelerated dispatch 


On the Gallipoli Peninsula 
While Ministerial changes and 
Cabinet discussions had been taking 
place at home, the situation at the Dar- 
danelles and on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
had passed through several critical 
phases On May 19 the Turks, having 
received new s of the arrival of German 
submarines, made a most determined 
and serious effort to drive the Anzacs 
into the sea The attack, in which four 
divisions comprising 30,000 Turkish 
infantry took part, was maintained for 
many hours both in darkness and m 
daylight It was completely and de- 
cisively repulsed at every point When 
it ceased the Turks had lost at least 
■5,000 men, and 3,000 °f their dead lay 
in front of the Anzac trenches The 
British loss, on the other hand, did not 
exceed 600 On the morrow the 
Turkish Commander asked for an 
armistice to bury the dead and collect 


the wounded, and this was conceded 
by Sir Ian Hamiton 

"After May 19,” said the Turkish 
War Office when the war was over, 
“ it was realised that the British defence 
at Anzac was too strong to enable us to 
effect anything against it without heavy 
artillery with plenty of ammunition, 
and since our own position was also 
very strong in defence, two weak 
divisions were left m the trenches and 
the other two were withdrawn ” 

The position at Anzac was hence- 
forward unchallenged 

Action of June 4 

On June 4 a general attack was de- 
livered by the British and French along 
the whole front at Helles In this 
action the 29th Division, the 42nd 
Division, the 2nd Naval Brigade and 
both French Divisions took part The 
Allied forces numbered about 34,000 
infantry and the Turks 25,000 Despite 
a woeful deficiency in artillery and am- 
munition, the British troops stormed 
the trenches of the Turkish centre The 
French gained ground on the right, but 
were afterwards driven back by 
counter-attacks This exposed the flank 
of the Naval and 42nd Divisions who 
were in succession compelled to j^eld 
up the greater part of their gains In 
the end the general line of the Allies 
was advanced by no more than two or 
three hundred yards 

The battle was costly for both sides 
The Turkish losses amounted to io.ooo, 
and those of the British alone to an equal 
number As in all the battles on the 
Peninsula, the issue hung in a trembling 
balance The Turks were thrown into 
such confusion that on only two kilo- 
metres of their front no less than twenty- 
five battalions (or parts of battalions) 
were mingled in the line ■without any 
higher organization In these straits the 
Turkish Divisional Commander reported 
that no further British attack could be 
resisted In a heated conference the 
Turkish Chief-of-the-Staff advised the 
withdrawal of the whole front to Acm 
Baba It was only with the greatest 
difficulty and by the enemy’s good luck 
that the intermingled troops were re- 
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licved by a fresh Turkish division on 
the night of June 7 
On June 21 another important action 
was fought by the French Corps, which 
attacked with great spint on the nght 
of the Helles Front, captured the Haricot 
Redoubt, and made a substantial 
advance A portion of these gains were 
wrested from them the next day by a 
Turkish counter-attack 

Actum o/ June 28 

A week later, June 28, the Bntish 
being reinforced by the 52nd Division, 
made a general attack on the left 0! the 
Helles Front Five lines Df trenches 
were captured, and an advance of about 
1,000 yards was secured The Turkish 
force engaged comprised 38,000 
infantry’ with 16 field and 7 heavy- 
batteries The fire of the ships was, 
on this occasion, found to be most 
effective, and the success of the attack 
again led to critical discussions at the 
Turkish Headquarters The German 
General, Weber, now commanding the 
southern zone, wished to withdraw the 

whole front to the KihdB.hr Plateau 

TJ 3ani ' rs i turnover, overruled 
him and demanded instead a spK dy 
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and the education of its new Ministers 
had effectually withheld this boon 
A third attack along the whole front 
was ddtvered with such ammunition 
and troops as could be found on July 
12-13 The general line was advanced 
trom 200 to 400 yards, but no important 
results were obtained It had been 
evident from the beginning of July 
that considerable reinforcements were 
reaching the Turks On the other 
hand, the Bntish Army was woefully 
reduced by wastage and casualties 
Already by the middle of May, after 
the first battles, the infantry of Sir Ian 
Hamilton's five divisions were 23,000 
men, or 40 per cent below their war 
establishment These deficiencies were 
never overtaken by the drafts supplied 
by the War Office The 52nd Division 
and various minor reinforcements dnb- 
bled in during June, but did little more 
than keep pace with the u astage While 
the new divisions uere on the sea the 
old divisions were dwindling Dunne 

tniLl"’ h °f , \!! f J une a ” d M’. *e 

total of the British Forces on the 
Peninsula and at Antac never exceeded 
60,000 men 

Search} ot AnnUeiy Ammunition 

Even more discouraging than de- 
pleted battalions was the scarcity of 

TuneT/Tl " D T g tl,c ““»» °t 
J“V. ®“d General Simpson- 
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The weight 0/ field-gun ammunition 
available to prepare and support the 
British assaults m any of these battles 
on the Peninsula never exceeded 150 
tons For the puipose of judging the 
scale of the artilleiy preparation, this 
may be compared with over 1,300 tons 
fired in the first two days of the battle 
of Loos at the end of September m the 
same year , and with upwards of 25,000 
tons often fired in two days during the 
August offensive of 1918 The rifle 
and machine-gun fire of the defence on 
each occasion remained a constant 





p/oto F*tbcl 


THE ' REST CAMP ' HELLES, 1915 
This photograph probably the only one of its 
hind shows the degree of comfort to be expected 
by troops sent back from the trenches to rest 
The rest-camp area consisted of long lines of 
grave-like excavations, each large enough to 
give cover to one man when lying down The 
lines of graves ' were sited parallel to the 
Turkish lines on Achi Baba, and when shells 
from that quarter came over— a frequent 
occurrence — men were seen diving into their 
holes like so many rabbits Nevertheless this 
system of protection was a good one and saved 
many lives The situation of this camp was to 
the left of and just outside the picture shown 
on the page opposite 


factor Hard tasks were therefore set 
to the troops in Gallipoli, and the fact 
that the issue hung continually m the 
balance is the measure of their braver}’ 
and devotion 


Admiral von Usedom’s Reports 
to the German Emperor 

The fact that during all this period 
the British Fleet neither attacked nor 
threatened the forts at the Narrows 
nor attempted to sweep the minefields 
enabled the German and Turkish Com- 
manders to draw upon the medium and 
mobile artillery which defended the 
Straits for the purpose of succouring 
the Fifth Turkish Army in its desperate 
struggle The first transferences began 
on April 27 On May 23 Admiral von 
Usedom, who on April 26 had assumed 
command of the Fortress of the Dar- 
danelles and of all the Marine Defences 
of the Straits, reported to the Emperor 
that he had up to that date, under pro- 
test, already yielded to the Army the 
following artillery — 

Six 8 2-incb mortars, eight 6-inch 
field howitzers, two 4 7-mch quick-firing 
field howitzers, nine 4 7-mch field 
howitzers, twelve 4 7-mch siege guns, 
and twelve field guns In all forty-nine 
pieces 

During June and July the Fifth 
Turkish Army in its distress made ever- 
increasing inroads upon the artillery 
defence of the Straits Admiral von 
Usedom's letters to the Emperor reveal 
his anxiety at this denudation of the 
marine artillery, and also the dire need 
of German ammunition, not only for 
the fortress system, but also for the 
Fifth Army “Without ammunition 
from Germany,” he wrote, ' the arm.} 
could hold the enemy only a short time, 
Turkey must spare no effort to g« 
German ammunition through the 
Balkan countries” 

These efforts met with no success 
and on August 16 Admiral von Usedom 
reported to the Emperor that ne 
attempts of bringing ammunitio 
ordered m Germany through Romania 
have all failed ” He was therefore 
farced to endure his precarious s tua 
non month after month It must, lion 
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e\cr, be observed that whereas the 
Turkish shortage of ammunition arose 
from causes bejond their control, the 
British shortage sprang solely from 
lack of decision in the distribution of 
the available quantities between the 
various theatres of war 

* # * * 

Measures against the U-Boat Attack 

The measures taken to cope with the 
German submarine attack upon our 
communications proved, broadly speak- 


ing, completely successful The Fleet 
was kept in the shelter of Mudros har- 
bour, battleships were only exposed 
when required for some definite opera- 
tion, and the ordinal} support of the 
army by fire from the sea was afforded 
during June by destroyers and light 
vessels 

This was found to be sufficient The 
observation and direction of the ships' 
fire attained every week a higher 
efficiency This process continued 
steadily until naval co-operation in land 


1 
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Lieut -Commuidcr Holbrook hid the distinction of receiving the first k C warded to the Non 
during the Great War He is seen litre third from the left in the top row shortly after returning 
from lus c\pknt it the Dardanelles in the course of which he dived his submarine, the B n 
beneath five rows of mines and torpedoed the Turkish battleship Mtisitdteh, returning safely 
to lm base 


fighting on Gallipoli had become i 
factor of the utmost value In July 
the monitors and "bulged" cruisers 
began to arrive Thenceforward the 
fire of the Turkish guns from Asia was 
controlled and largely quelled The 
four large monitors armed with 14-inch 
guns, four medium monitors armed 
with 9 2 or 6-mch guns, and four 
“bulged" cruisers (Theseus, Endy- 
mion, Grafton and Edgar) were all on 
the scene by the end of that month 
Had action been taken when it was 
first proposed to Lord Fisher, the 
arrival of these vessels would have 
been antedated by more than three 
weeks But the interval was passed 
without serious disadvantage to the 
army and when the whole Monitor 
Fleet had arrived, the naval support of 
the troops was not only fully restored, 
but much enhanced 
Meanwhile the supply of the army 


was maintained by the use of large 
numbers of small shallow-draught vessels 
and proceeded uninterruptedly, so that 
by the middle of July reserves of 
twenty- four days' rations had been ac- 
cumulated for all troops ashore at 
Hclles and Anzac The reinforcements 
sent from home were conveyed to their 
destination, although several transports 
w T ere torpedoed, and in one case a 
thousand lives were lost It is remark- 
able that neither monitors, "bulged 
cruisers, nor shallow-draught vessels 
were ever seriously attacked or 
threatened by' submarines Lastly, the 
great netted areas proved an effective 
deterrent against submarine attack 
Although warships of every kind were 
continually moving about within them, 
they w r ere in no case molested during 
the whole of the campaign Thus, 
what had seemed to be a danger 
potentially mortal was entirely warded 


off by suitable measures persevering!)' 
applied on a sufficient scale 
British Submarines In the Marmora 
While the submarine attach upon the 
British sea communications was being 
frustrated, a far more effective pressure 
was being brought to bear upon the 
enemy In December, 1914, Lieutenant* 
Commander Norman Holbrook had 
gamed the Victoria Cross by diving his 
submarine B 11 under the minefields of 
the Dardanelles and sinking the Turkish 
cruiser Messudteh On April 17 this 
desperate enterprise had been again 
attempted by submarine E 15 m con- 
junction with 
Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s 
impending 
landing The 
effort failed 
The vessel ran 
aground m 
the Straits 
near Darda- 
nos, her Cap- 
tain, Lieu* 
tenant - Com- 
mander T S 
Brodie, was 
killed , most 
of her crew 
were captured 
and her car- 
cass, after 
being fiercely 
contended 

for, was fin- 
ally shattered 
by a torpedo 
from a British 
picket boat 
OnApn) 25 , 
while the 
landing was in 
progress, the 
Australian 
submarine 
AE 2, unde- 
terred by the 
fate of her 
forerunner 


“d skilfully 
dived through 
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and under the minefields and suc- 
ceeded in entering the Sea of Marmora 
Here from the 25th to the 30th she 
attacked the Turkish shipping and 
sank a large gunboat On April 30, 
however, being damaged and unable to 
dive properly, she was herself sunk, after 
a two hours’ fight, *b) a Turkish torpedo 
boat But the way had been re-opened 
The passage, whatever its perils, was 
shown to be still not impossible 

Exploits and Adventures 
The losses of these tw’o boats, which 
so greatly disturbed Lord Fisher, did 
not prevent a sublime perseverance 
On April 27, 
C 14 under 
Lieutenant- 
Coramandcr- 
C Boyle, 
dived at 95 
feet through 
the minefield, 
passed Kilid 
Bahrain feet 
under the fire 
of all the forts 
and torpedoed 
a Turkish 
gunboat near 
Gallipoli 
From this time 
forward, till 
the end, one 
or more Bri- 
tish subma- 
rines continu- 
ously operated 

in the Sea of 
Marmora, and 
their attacks 
upon the Tur- 
kish water 
commum- 
cations, 
almost by 
themselves 
achieved the 
rum of the 
enemy 
E 14 re _ 
warned m the 
Sea of Mar* 
Jtora from 
April 27 to 
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upon the Turks heavy 
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May 18, continually hunted by torpedo 
boats and other patrol craft, and fired on 
so constantly that she could scarcely find 
breathing space to recharge her bat- 
teries and Keep herself alive Never- 
theless she wrought decisive havoc on 
the Turkish transports On the 29th 
she attacked two and sank one On 
May 1 she sank a gunboat On May 5 
she attacked another transport and 
drove others back to Constantinople 
On the 10th she attacked two trans- 
ports convoyed by two Turkish de- 
stroyers and fired at both The second 
transport was a very large vessel, full 
of troops, a terrific explosion followed 
the impact of the torpedo, and the 
transport sank rapidly An entire 
infantry brigade and several batteries 
of artillery, in all upwards of 6,000 
Turkish soldiers, were drowned This 
awful event practically arrested the 
movement of Turkish troops by sea 
E 14 had now no torpedoes, and on 
May 17 she received wireless orders to 
return On the 18th she again ran the 
gauntlet of the forts at 22 feet, and 
dived, as she thought, under the mine- 
fields She must, however, have passed 
right through the lines of mines in 
extreme danger 

Nasmith and Boyle 

Commander Nasmith in E 11 entered 
the Marmora on the following day 
His vessel was newly equipped with a 
6-pounder gun, and cruised for some 
days lashed alongside a sailing vessel, 
sinking a gunboat and several ships 
On May 25 Commander Nasmith dived 
E II literally into Constantinople, and 
hit with a torpedo a large vessel along- 
side the arsenal E 11 grounded several 
times and escaped with great difficulty 
from the enemy's harbour She now 
established a reign of terror m the 
Marmora, attacking unsuccessfully the 
battleship Barbarossa, fighting with 
destroyers, sinking store-ships and 
steamers, with continued hair-breadth 
escapes from destruction On June J 
she returned through the minefield, 
actually fouling a mine which she 
earned on her port hydroplane for a 
considerable distance while under heavy 


fire from the forts She had been m 
the Marmora for nineteen days, and 
had sunk 1 gunboat, 3 transports, 1 
ammunition ship and 3 store-ships 

On June 10 Commander Boyle made 
his second entry into the Marmora 
where he remained for twenty-three 
days, sinking 1 large steamer and 13 
sailing vessels E 12 (Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Bruce) and E 7 (Lieutenant- 
Commander Cochrane) passed the 
Straits on June 20 and 30 respectively, 
destroyed between them 7 steamers 
and 19 sailing vessels, and fired re- 
peatedly on the roads and railways 
along the coast 

The Nagara Anti-Submannc Net 

A new peril was now to be added to 
the passage In the middle of July the 
Turks completed the Nagara anti-sub- 
manne net This net was made in 
io-foot meshes of 3-inch, strengthened 
with 5-inch wire, and except tor a small 
gateway, completely closed the passage 
to a depth of over 220 feet This bar- 
rier was guarded by five motor-gun- 
boats armed with depth charges, and by 
numerous guns specially placed 

On July 21 Commander Boyle, for 
the third time, made the passage of the 
Straits in E 14 A mine scraped past 
her near the Narrows without explod- 
ing, and by good luck she passed 
through the gate of the net at Nagara 
On July 22 she met E 7 m the Mar- 
mora, and both vessels together con- 
tinued their depredations upon shipping 
All hospital ships were spared, although 
their increase in numbers showed that 
the)' were being used for military trans- 
port Commander Boyle’s final return 
on August 12, 1 e his sixth passage of 
the minefield, was thus described by 
him 

“ I missed the gate and hit the net 
It is possible the net now extends 
nearly the whole way across I was 
brought up from 80 feet to 45 feet in 
three seconds, but luckily only thrown 
15 degrees off my course There was 
a tremendous noise, scraping, banging, 
tearing and rumbling, and it sounded 
as if there were two distinct obstruc- 
tions, as the noise nearly ceased and 




Yet another submarine to distinguish itself at the Dardanelles was the E n Commanded bj 
Lieut Commander Nasmith this boat entered the Sea of Marmora on the das following the 
return of the E 14 She staged there for nineteen days and on one occasion actually catered 
Constantinople harbour where she torpedoed the Turkish transport Slamboul In all the E 1 1 
during her stay m the Marmora, sent to the bottom some eight enemy vessels She is shown here 
being cheered by the crew ofHMS Gramjms on her return 


then^came on again, and we were ap- 
preciably checked twice It took about 
20 seconds to get through I was fired 
at on rounding Kilid Bahr, and a tor- 
pedo was fired at me from Chanak, 
breaking surface a few yards astern of 
me A mile south-west of Chanak I 
scraped past a mine, but it did not check 
me — after I got out I found some twin 
electric wire round mv propellers 
and various parts of the boat were 
scraped and scored by wire ” 

On August 5, E n (Commander 
Nasmith) had made her second passage 
of the Straits A mine bumped heavily 
along her side off Kephez point at a 
depth of 70 feet To break the net at 
Nagara she dived to no feet and then 
charged The net caught her bow and 
she was drawn violently upwards 
Under the strain the wires of the net 
snapped with a crack, and the sub- 
marine was freed An hour later she 
torpedoed a transport, all dav she was 


harassed by patrol craft, at dawn the 
next morning she was attacked by the 
bombs of an aeroplane Later in the 
day she torpedoed a gunboat On the 
7th she was in action with troops on 
the roads along the coast On the 8th 
she torpedoed and sank the battleship 
Barbarossa, which, escorted by two 
destroyers, was hurrying to the Penin- 
sula during the Battle of Suvla Bay 

These adventures and exploits con- 
tinued without cessation during twenty - 
nine days, at the end of which E n 
returned safely, having sunk or de- 
stroyed 1 battleship, 1 gunboat, 6 trans- 
ports, 1 steamer and 23 sailing vessels 

Twenty-Seven Epic Voyages 

The perilous dutj was taken up suc- 
cessively by E 2, E 7, E is, H 1 
(Lieutenant Pme) and E 20 (Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Clvfford Warren) 
as uel! as by the French submarine 
T«r q , m e I„ a „, the passage a ™ 
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The /cits of the British submarines in the Dardanelles Mere not however, accomplished without 
loss The 1 15 which on April 17 1915 attempted thi passage of the Narrows, nn aground 
near DanJanos Ikr captain, Lieut Commander Brodic, was hilled and most of her crew- 
captured Her Turkish captors ire seen taking over the disabled boat Th« were not long to 
remain in possession of their pwc as she was finalK shattered bv a torpedo from a 
British picket boat 


Nagira was made twentv -seven times 
Even one of these vojages is an epic 
m itself Out of thirteen British and 
French submarines which nude or at- 
tempted the passage into the Marmora, 
eight perished — four w tth all or near]} 
all hands Besides E 15 and AE n, 
Cochrane’s E 7 was caught in the 
Nagara net on September 4 Bombed 
with depth charges for 16 hours, and 
having tried to fall through the bottom 
of the net b\ sinking to the exccssn e 
depth of 40 fathoms, Cochrane at last 
rose to the surface and finding himself 
inextricably enmeshed, ordered his crew 
to jump overboard, and sank his vessel 
with his own hands His subsequent 
escapes from the Turks and adventures 
in captivity are an amazing tale of 
courage and pertinacitv 
Of the French submarines three were 
destroyed or captured at the entrance 
or m the net Sephtr m Tanuat}, 
Joule in May, and Manotic on 


Ttily 26 The Turquoise was the onh 
French submarine which achieved the 
passage, and she was disabled and 
captured after a brief career ra the 
Marmora on October 30 In the 
captain’s cabin of the Turquoise the 
enema found his notebook, which he 
had forgotten to dcstroj This note- 
book contained the rendezvous at which 
the Turquoise was to meet the British 
submarine E 20 on November 6 The 
German submarine U 14 was repairing 
at Constantinople She kept the ren- 
dezvous, and E 20, expecting a fr> ei, d 
was blown to pieces b> the torpedo 01 
a foe 1 


The TurUsh Sea Communication Cut 
In all, the British submarines de- 
stroyed m the Marmora t battleship, 
i destrover, 5 gunboats, n transports, 


I V bode geger U boote. b} Utabamt as 
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44 steamers and 148 sailing vessels 
The effect of the virtual stoppage of 
the Turkish sea communication was 
most senous to the enemy, and towards 
the end of June the Turkish Array was 
reduced to the narrowest margin ot 
food and ammunition It was only by 
great exertions and m the nick of tune 
that the land route was organized suf- 
ficiently to bear the strain Hencefor- 
ward the whole supply of the Peninsula 
was dependent upon 100 miles of bul- 
lock transport over a single road, itself 
\ ulnerable from the sea 
The Naval History of Britain con- 
tains no page more wonderful than that 
which records the prowess of her sub- 
marines at the Dardanelles Their 


destroy them at a touch, the target of 
guns and torpedoes if they rose for an 
instant to the light of day, harried by 
depth charges, hunted by gunboats and 
destroyers, stalked by the German U- 
boat, expecting every moment to be 
shattered, stifled, or hopelessly starved 
at the bottom of the sea, and yet in 
spite of all, enduring cheerfully such 
ordeals for weeks at a time, returning 
unflinchingly again and again through 
the Jaws of Death— it is bitter indeed 
to remember that their prowess and 
devotion were uncrowned by victory 

* * * # 

The Actual Facts 


exploits constitute in daring, m skill, in 
endurance, in risk, the finest examples 
of submarine action in the whole of 
the Great War, and were, moreover, 
marked by a strict observance of the 
recognized rules of warfare When one 
thinks of these officers and men, penned 
together amid the intricate machinery 
which crammed their steel, agar-shaped 
vessels groping, butting, charging far 
beiow r the surface at unmeasured un- 
known obstructions, surrounded by ex- 
plosive engines, any one of which might 


At the end of the first w eek m July, 
Lord Kitchener resolved to add the 
53rd and 54th Territorial Divisions to 
the reinforcements that were going to 
the Dardanelles 

There is no principle of war better 
established than that everything should 
be massed for the battle The lessons 
of mihtaiy history, the practice of great 
commanders, the doctrines of the text- 
books, have in every age enjoined this 
rule We see Napoleon before his 
battles grasping for every man be can 
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reach, neglecting no resouice however 
small, cheerfully accepting risks at 
other points, content with nothing less 
than the absolute maximum which 
human powci can command 

Hus high prudence cannot be dis- 
cerned m Lord Kitcheners preparations 
at this time lie did not decide to add 
the 531 d and 54th Divisions to the 
reinforcements that were going to the 
Dardanelles until it was impossible for 
the second of them to at rive before the 
battle had begun, thus having to go 
direct into action from a three weeks' 
vo) age lhe position of the troops in 
Eg) pi continued until the last moment 
undetermined Including the Dardan- 
elles details near!) 75,000 men were 
accumulated in Alcxandna, Cairo and 
along the Canal As long as we were 
threatening Constantinople there could 
be no danger of a serious Turkish 
invasion of Eg) pt 

It should hate been possible to 
organize from General Maxwell’s troops 
at least 30,000 additional rifles as a 
reserve which could be thrown into 
the Gallipoli operations at the deci- 
sive moment and for a limited period 
If General Maxwell had been ordered 
to organize such a force, and if Sir 
lan Hamilton had been told that he 
could count it among the troops avail- 
able for the battle, it would have been 
woven into the plans winch were 
being prepared and w ould hat c scnsibl) 
improved the prospects 

Lord Kitchener's treatment of the 
question was, however, most baffling 
His telegraphic correspondence with Sir 
lan Hamilton, which lias been published, 
shows him at one moment counting 
large numbers of troops m Egypt as 
available if necessary for the Dardan- 
elles, and at another chiding Sir Ian for 
attempting to draw on them In con- 
sequence the British garrison of Egjpt 
plaved no part in Sir Ian Hamilton s 
calculations and plans, and was only 
thrown in, like so much else, too late 


A Misleading Telegram 

When on the eve of the battle, July 
29, Lord Kitchener telegraphed to Sir 
Ian Hamilton informing lum that he 
had “ a tol.il of about 205,000 men for 
the forthcoming operation," the General 
replied " The grand total 3 ou mention 
docs not take into account non- 
cfTectives or casualties, it includes re- 
inforcements such as the 54th and part 
of the 53rd Divisions, etc, which cannot 
be here m time for m> operation, and 
it also includes Yeomanry and Indian 
troops which, until this morning, I was 
unaware were at mv unreserved dis- 
posal For the coming operation the 
number of rifles available is about half 
the figure vou quote, vi/ 120,000” This 
figure was not effectively disputed by 
the War Office 

I was not able to discover the 
shortage of drafts, nor was I aware of 
the ambiguous conditions under which 
the garrison of Eg)pt was available as 
a reserve But a >oung Staff Officer 
from the Dardanelles, who reached 
London in Julv, disclosed to me the 
shortage of ammunition, and suggested 
that consignments sent by rail to Mar- 
seilles instead oi b) sea might still 
reach the arm) m time for the battle 
I therefore urged Lord Kitchener to 
send the whole of the latest weekl) 
outputs by this route Usually most 
kind and patient with my importunity, 
he took this request very much amiss 
I declared I would demand a Cabinet 
decision, and we parted abruptl) I 
spent the afternoon and evening mar- 
shalling opinion, and informed the 
Prime Minister of my intention to raise 
the issue However, when the decks 
were cleared for action and_ I was 
invited to state m> case. Lord Kitchener 
ended the matter by stating that he had 
now found it possible to issue the 
necessary orders Three train-loads 01 
high explosive shell went accordingl) 
Upon such preludes the event was 
now to supervene 



CHAPTER LI 


the battle op suvla bay 
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T he long and varied annals of the 
British Army contain no more 
heart-breaking episode than the Battle 
of Suvla Bay The greatness of the 
prize in view, the narrowness by which 
it was missed, the extremes of valiant 
skill and of incompetence, of effort 
and inertia, which were equally pre- 
sented, the malevolent fortune which 
played about the field, are features not 
easily to be matched in our history 
The tale has been often told, and no 
irore than a general survey can here be 
attempted 1 


The Threefold Plan 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s plan had for its 
supreme object the capture of Hill 971 
(Koja Cheraen Tepe), the dominating 
point of the San Bair Ridge, and work- 
ing from there, to grip the neck of the 
Peninsula from Gaba Tepe to Maidos 
This conception was elaborated as 
follows — 

(1) To break out with a rush from 
Anzac and cut off the bulk of the 
Turkish Army from land communica- 
tion with Constantinople 

(2) To gam artillery positions which 
would cut off the bulk of the Turkish 
Armj from sea traffic whether with 
Constantinople or with Asia 

(3) To secure Suvla Bay as a winter 
base for Anzac and all the troops 
operating in that neighbourhood 

For this purpose three separate 
attacks were prepared m extreme 

1 See map on p 743 


dttrf fiy to Army Staff during to 
month of July first, a holdmj attach 
by two of the six divisions at Helles to 
prevent the Turks trom removing any 
troops from this sector of the front, 
secondly, a great attack from Anzac on 
the mam and dominating ridge of San 
Bair by the two Australasian divisions, 
reinforced by the 13th New Anny 
Division and one British and one 
Indian brigade, and thirdly, a landing 
by two divisions (the 10th and nth) 
forming the IXth Corps at Suvla Bay 
to secure the Anafarta Ridge and join 
their right hands to the Anzac attack 
and help it as it progressed 


The Forces Available 
The Helles sector was held by 

35.000 men under General Davies 
To the Anzac attack were assigned 

37.000 under General Btrdwood , and to 
the Suvla attack, 25,000 under General 
Stopford, the whole aggregating, with 
a reserve on the islands or approaching 
on the sea of 20,000 to 25,000, about 

120.000 fighting men 

The Turks believed that the British 
had received reinforcements amounting 
perhaps to 100,000 men, and they ex- 
pected a general attack, together with a 
landing, early in August They realized 
that the San Bair Ridge was the key 
to the Narrows, they were apprehen- 
sive of landings near Kum Tepe or 
near Bulair, and in addition they had 
to guard the Asiatic shore They knew 
that Suvla and Eielmer Bavs 
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possible landing-places, but they did not 
regard landings there as sufficiently 
probable to warrant further dissipation 
of their strength On the evening of 
August 6 their dispositions were as 
follows at Ifellcs, 40,000 rifles with 
94 guns, opposite An/ac and between 
An/ac and Helles, 30,000 nflcs, sup- 
ported by 76 guns, at Bulair, 20,000 
nflcs and 80 guns , on the Asiatic coast, 

20.000 rifles with aliout 60 guns 

In all, including detachments of troops 
guarding the coast at \anous points, the 
Turks had been able to marshal 20 divi- 
sions, comprising about 120,000 rifles 
with 330 guns, and of these 90,000 to 

100.000 men and 270 guns were actually 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula 

The forces on both sides available for 
the battle arc thus seen to be approxi- 
mately equal The British did not 
possess any of the preponderance 
necessary for an offensive Once their 
attack was full) disclosed and battle 
was joined along the whole front, there 
was no reasonable expectation of their 
bung able to defeat the Turkish Army 
There uis, however, a chance ot sei/ing 
vital positions by surprise before the 
Turks could bring up all their forces 
The situation, in fact exactly re- 
produces that of April 25, but on a 
larger scale Once again the advantages 
of sea power have been neutralized by 
delay and the enemy given tune to 
gather forces equal to our own, once 
again a frightful and dubious ordeal 
has taken the place of a sound and 
reasonably sure operation, once again 
the only hope lies in the devotion of the 
troops and the skill of their leaders, 
once again all is at the mercy of time 
and chance 

* * * # 

The Holies Attack 

On the afternoon of August 6 the 
great battle began with the attack of 
the Lancashire and Lowland Territorial 
Divisions on about 1,200 yards of the 
Turkish line at Helles As it chanced, 
the Turks had just brought up two 
fresh divisions to this front They 
were found m great strength, and their 
trench systems swarmed with men 


Fierce fighting began at once and was 
maintained with increasing seventy for 
a whole week The conflict centred 
round a vineyard which was stormed 
at the outset by the British and held by 
them against repeated counter-attacks 
until the 12th, when it was recaptured 
by the enemy, who the next day were 
driven out b> the British, with whom 
m the end it remained 

It was not the only prize which bad 
been purchased by costly valour Of 
the seven Turkish divisions concentrated 
.it the southern end of the Peninsula 
only one could be withdrawn to play its 
part m the real crisis of the battle 

Lone Pine 

Simultaneously with the British 
attack at Helles there began on the 
evening of the 6th an Australian attack 
on the Lone Pme Ridge to the right of 
the Anzac position This attack was 
itself a subsidiary preliminary to the 
mam Anzac operation Its object was 
to deceive the enemy and draw him* fo 
the Anzac right, while all the time the 
decisive manoeuvre was to proceed chut 
on the Anzac left Lone Pine Rieflge 
and the fortifications surmounting jit 
were stormed by the 1st Australian 
Brigade before sundown The grtVat 
beams winch covered the Turkish 
trenches, converting them in the absence? 
of adequate howitzer attack, into com-t 
plctcly protected galleries, were torn! 
asunder by mam force The Aus- \ 
trahans plunged through the apertures \ 
and slew or captured the defenders of 
the galleries 

The Turks immediately counter- 
attacked with the utmost fury and in , 
large numbers Intense and blood) 
fighting continued at this point through- 
out the night It was renewed on 
the 7th and again on a great scale 
on the 9th, but every hostile effort to 
retake Lone Pine faded, and it rested 
to the end in the strong hands of the 
1st Australian Brigade Other attacks 
akin and supplemental to the assault of 
Lone Pme were delivered by the Aus- 
tralians against various fortified points 
m the centre of their line, particularly 
upon a redoubt called the Chessboard 
In spite of every sacrifice no ground 
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was gained, and the attaching parties 
were m some cases almost completely 
destroyed 

The Sortie from Anzac 
While the roar of the cannonade at 
Helles and at Lone Pine resounded 
through the Peninsula, the great sortie 
from Anzac had begun Each night for 
a week beforehand powerful reinforce- 
ments of troops had secretly and skil- 
fully been crowded into Anzac Cove 
and lay concealed in gulleys and dug- 
outs, until on August 6 General Bird- 
\\ ood’s force comprised 37,000 men and 
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BETORE THE ATTACK AT LONE PINE 


72 guns Now m the darkness of a 
moonless night 16,000 men in two mam 
columns crept out from the left of the 
Anzac position, toiled silently a mile 
along the beach, then wheeled to their 
right and proceeded to attach by three 
rugged, scrub-entangled, water-formed 
ravines which led up to the fateful 
summits of Sari Bair The opening 
phase of this extraordinary enterprise 
involved the seizure of the fortified 
under-features to the left and right of 
the three ravines The forces to whom 
these tasks had been assigned gamed 
punctually and successfully both these 


ThcscccessM.ttacbupon.beLoncP.ne^ 

and nas troops receiving final instructions before moring off 
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ATTER THE ATTACK AT LONE PIKE 

us photograph taken in one o{ the captured Turkish trenches on Lone Pine shortly alter the 
tack supplies proof if such "ere required of the severe nature of the struggle at this point 
Here as elsewhere, the Australians proved themseh es gallant men and dauntless fighters 


strong points, and the main columns 
continued through the night to battle 
their waj upward against darkness, 
boulders, scrub and the cnemj's out- 
posts 

The hope of General Birdwood, ot Sir 
Tan Hamilton, and of the stiffs had 
been that dawn would see the heads of 
the Australian ind British columns in 
possession ot the decisive summits of 
Oiunnk Bair and Koja Chemen Tepe 
It would not have taken m da\ light 
more than two hours to cover the dis- 
tance unopposed Six hours had been 
allowed under the actual conditions 
But when dawn broke, the difficulties 
of the night and of the ground, and the 
siubborn and disconcerting resistance 
ot the Turkish skirmishers, had pre- 
sented more than half the distance 
herns: covered The troops were ex- 
hausted, and after come \am efforts it 
*a* ditorouPcd to consolidate the 
Pinion gamed to rest and reorganize 


the troops, and to renew the attack 
during the night of the ?th-8th 
Here was the cardinal fatality Had 
it been possible to have leap-frogged 
the exhausted troops by a wave of 
fresh reinforcements, the whole crest 
of San Bair might well have fallen 
before noon into our possession It had 
not been found possible to organize this 
in the face of the difficulties of the 
ground and of supplies, and meanwhile 
the direction and scale of the attack 
were now full) disclosed to the enemy 


The Landing at Sin la 

ft is at this point that tie must move 
on to Sink Ba) A number of the 
steehplated motor-lighters which Lord 
P? ,. r h . ad , deE 'S"rf « the end of 1914 

beach?* h^' n? ° f c 11301)8 t ‘P°” Me 
beaches had now been completed and 

sent to the Dardanelles They were 
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designed to carry five hundred infantry 
at a time at a speed of five knots, were 
bullet-proof and fitted with landing- 
bridges at their bows Their appearance 
gained them throughout the /Egean 
the nickname of “ Beetles ” 

In thirteen of these Beetles, with 
numerous destroyers, lighters and trans- 
ports, covered by a strong squadron of 
the Fleet, the nth Division, followed by 
the ioth, had been moving through the 
blackest night towards Suvla Bay Two 
hours before midnight the three 
brigades of the nth Division reached 
the shore, the 34th Brigade landing at 
M A ” Beach inside Suvla Bay, the 32nd 
and 33rd Brigades at "B" and "C” 
Beaches south of Nibrunest Point 
In spite of the rifle fire of the Turkish 
outposts guarding the coast, of the 
grounding of some of the Beetles 
before they reached the shore, and the 
disconcerting effect from land mines 
which exploded near Beach “A," the 
whole three brigades disembarked suc- 
cessfully without much loss in two or 
tluee hours Their immediate duty was 
to occupy the two small eminences, Hill 
10 and Lala Baba, on each side of the 
dried-up Salt Lake, and to take 
possession of the high ground to the 
northwards towards Kiretch Tepe Sirt 
Thereafter as a second step a combined 
attack was to be made by the troops at 
Hill 10 and Lala Baba upon Chocolate 
Hill 1 1 this was successful, the ad- 
vance was to be continued against the 
nigged, scrub-covered and intricate 
under-feature known as Ismail Oglu 
Tepe It was contemplated by the Staff 
that unless strong forces of the enemy 
were encountered, all these positions 
might well be m the hands of the troops 
by dawn The event, however, turned 
very differently 1 
First Twenty-Four Honrs at Suvla 
It was 2am before the half battalion 
of Turks holding Lala Baba bad been 
driven off and the hill occupied Mean- 
while the Brigadier commanding the 
34th Brigade, having landed at Beach 
" A,” perceived a sand-hill near the 
shore which he took to be Hill 10, and 

1 All these positions can be followed on the 
map on page 723 


was content to occupy this until dawn 
It was broad daylight before Hill 10 
was taken and its surviving defenders 
retired slowly into the scrub of the 
plain Thus the morning of the 7th 
saw only the first part of the task of 
the nth Division accomplished, and as 
the light grew stronger Turkish artillery 
from unseen positions in the hills began 
fitfully to shell the various Beaches and 
the landed troops Darkness exercises 
so baffling and mysterious an effect 
upon the movements even of the most 
experienced troops that the time-table 
of the Staff may well be deemed too 
ambitious But the performance fell 
far short of reasonable expectation 
The British Intelligence believed that 
five Turkish battalions, aggregating 
4,000 men with artillery, were guarding 
this part of the coast In fact, how- 
ever, only three battalions, two ot which 
were gendarmerie, aggregating about 
1,800 men and 20 guns, stood in the 
path of the nth Division 
The toth Division, under General 
Hill, now approached the shore near 
Lala Baba and began to disembark 
from dawn onwards under an oc- 
casional shell-fire By 8 am thirteen 
battalions of the nth Division, two 
mountain batteries and the covering 
ships were all in action, and the ioth 
Division was rapidly growing behind 
them This force, rising as the day 
passed to 20,000 men, had only to 
advance three miles from their landing- 
places to brush before them what was 
left of the 1,800 Turks and occupy 
positions where water was plentilul and 
which were of decisive importance in 
this part of the field Instead of doing 
this all the troops that had landed either 
remained idle near Lala Baba for man} 
hours or toiled along the sandy snore 
around the Salt Lake, a march of five 
miles in the heat of the da}', before 
attaching Chocolate Hill Thirst and 
exhaustion afflicted these young sol- 
diers, and the evening was far advanced 
before by a spirited attack they made 
themselves masters of Chocolate Hill 
Night closed with the troops mucii 
weaned, with their units intermingle , 
their water supply in confusion, and 
with only their earliest objectives ob- 
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surpnse igamst which u would not hat mareh fhwtvtr dunii4 tlie attervwm 
been reasonable to prepare on i great Tc.’i Bev the (uilteh C.euvr d *m»'* 
scale beforehand Who could mta«an m.andmi; die Corps, upirttd, to 
the strength 01 the attach 5 \ division binders s eetre l't M'qinst rtnth.stvo 
two divisions, in entire carps two corps diusto is hid nailud the? dertmiuons 


—no one could tell But avhilever 
might be the strength of the invaders 
there stood between them and the a it il 
positions of kiretch 7 epe Sirt, the 
Anafarta Ridge and Ismail Oglu ftpi, 
onK the German Major Willmtr with 
one battalion of Gallipoli gendarmes 
one ot Brussn gendannes and one of 
the 31st regiment with so guns Xo 
help could come from the south , all wis 
becoming locked m general battle then 

The TurUsh Dnisions from Bublr 
Lmian von Sanders, repeating his pro- 
cedure of April 26, ordered the ;ih and 


cist of \nafarti humg cu.t'Mi! a 
douWi march tn (he du th imc 
S aiflirs ordered a guie'il tit *d at 
diwn <»n the Sth into the \ni?‘rta 
Plain 

BetO-L davtrf il, on the Slh <u 
mnunted Ins horse mil m U to the cle 
ph»muti area ot this ,i«id JU 
wandered almut to, some t.nie JuoJ*og 
vimle for hts troops He found r 
length a Staff Officer 01 the 7th Turkish 
OiMMon, who reported tint he w is 
looking tor an outpost position that a 
large part of the 71I1 and isth Divisions 
were still far behind, and that an ittacl 
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that morning was out of the question 
The Commander - in - Chief therefore 
ordered the attack to begin at sunset 

An Anxious Interval 
He passed the day of the 8th m great 
anxiety, having still nothing between 
him and the immense forces of the 
invader but the exhausted and much 
reduced gendarmerie Four hundred 
men, the remains of the Brussa gen- 
darmes and of the 2nd/3ist battalion, 
were at Ismail Oglu Tepe Three hun- 
dred men, the 
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NEWS FROM THE OUTSIDE WORLD 
Owing to the nature of the Gallipoli front a few square 
miles of land cut oH on ei ery side by the sea, officers and 
men alike were completely oat of touch with daily events 
taking place elsewhere To remedy this situation way 
Headquarters printed a modest little bulletin for issue 
to the troops Referred to at times by irreverent people 
as The Gallipoli Liar * the bulletins news items were 
inclined to err on the optimistic side but <*• 
invariably welcomed and gave the men something to 
talk about 


not permit of any attack before the 
morning of the 9th In his indignation 
at having been mocked by false hopes, 
he dismissed the General of the XVIth 
Corps and confided the vital fortunes 
of the whole of the Ottoman Empire to 
an officer of whom we have heard 
before— and since "That same even- 
ing,” he writes, “I transferred the 
command of all the troops in the 
Anafarta sector to Mustapha Kemal 
Bey, formerly commanding the 19th 
Division " 


We must 
now return to 
the Anzacs 
and Sari Bair 
The whole of 
the 7th was 
spent b) 
General Bird- 
wood’s troops 
in reorganiz- 
ing, resting 
and preparing 
for renewed 
battle at 
dawn The 
line of Ghur- 
has, British 
and Anzacs 
lay across the 
mountain 
slopes, having 
gamed about 
two-thirds of 
the distance 
to their sum* 
mits But 
those summits 
were now 
guarded b) 
diree tunes the 

defenders 

of the mght 
before 

The advance from Anzac was re- 


* J tba t the XVIth Turkish Coips had The advance from Anzac «« 

not yet arrived at its area of “jj 4 SuL, starting 

He summoned its commander to his g ,, assau j te d 

« Cbunuk Bair The left cotan starts 
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from the head of the 
most northerly ot the 
three ravines attached 
Hill Q, a knoll upon 
the main ridge sepa- 
rated b> a dip from 
Koja Chemen Tepe 
This was a restriction 
ot the original front of 
attack An intense 
struggle now began 
and raged for three 
dajs without cessa- 
tion The right column 
of New Zealand troops 
soon after daybreak 
seized, conquered and 
held a substantial posi- 
tion on the south* 
w estem end of Chunuk 
Bair, and thus estab- 
lished themselves on 
the main ridge The 
centre and left 
columns, unsupported 
b) any help from 
Suvla Bay, were un- 
able to make much 
progress Night 
quenched for a while 
the bloody conflict 
Meanwhile fresh Tur- 
kish troops contmu- 
alt) reached the de- 
fence, and owing to 
the difficulties of water 
and ground no rein- 
forcements could be 
emplojed 
attack 



MUSTAPHA KEMAL 


PI Central Pret$ 


The Struggle for 
the Crest Line 


Born at Salonica in 1880 this remarkable man was in 101s m com 
“ ““d of the 19th Turkish Division on GaUipoli The text dtteSs 
directed that at the time of the AnzacSmg 
Kem^ should be exercising his best regiment on San Bair On 
and later at Suvla when General von Sanders entrusted 
S* “ and ^ troops in the Anafarta sector KenS 
Pasha deserved well of his countrv The storv of * 

jet complete As the regenerator of TWv ?n th 13 not 
beea beard of him T°om W ? d° }™ 

” -ae become a SgJTSASSS^SSSS^ 


The battle was 
renewed with un- 
diminished fury on the 9th TheAnzac 
nght maintained itself on Chunuk 
Bar its left attacked Hill Q, its centre 
sought to join these two positions by 
occupying the saddle between them 
5 f“ ° p f atl0ns "ore preceded and 
sustained by an intense bombardment 

^ o£ the Elect and 
Army The left attack, delayed by the 
darkness and the ground, was laL in 

coming into action and faded , 0 take 


Hill Q But in spite of this the 6th 

fith 1 Sfkt 14 h 'e com P anIes of the 
oth South Lancashires, belonging to the 

f nV ."! g " p " -ards - E^ned com- 
mand of vital positions on the saddle 
between Chunuk Bair and Hill Q 

Colonel AUanstm’s Account 

iiS'J ,er ° ,c m °®“s Co, r el Crai 

command of the 6th 
led the assault, has 


Allanson, 
Ghurkas, nho 
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lecorded his experiences m the tragedy 
which followed 1 He passed the night 
of the 8th~9th m the firing line 

" At an angle of about 35 degrees and 
about a hundred yards away were the 
Turks During the night a message 
came to me from the General Officer 
Commanding to try and get up on to 
971 at 5 15 a m , and that from 445 to 
5 15 the Navy would bombard the top 
I was to get all troops near me to co- 
operate As I could only get three 
companies of British troops, I had to 
be satisfied with this I had only 
15 minutes left, the roar of the artillery 
preparation was enormous , the hill, 
i Written forty eight hours ifter the event 


which was almost perpendicular, seemed 
to leap underneath one I recognized 
that if we flew up the hill the moment 
it stopped, we ought to get to the top 
I put the three companies into the 
trenches among my men, and said that 
the moment they saw me go forward 
carrying a red flag, every one was to 
start I had my watch out, 5 15 
“ I never saw such artillery prepara- 
tion, the trenches were being tom to 
pieces , the accuracy was marvellous, as 
we were only just below At 5 18 it had 
not stopped, and I wondered if my 
watch was wrong 520 silence, I 
waited three minutes to be certain, 
great as the risk was Then off we 
dashed, all hand in hand, a most perfect 
advance and a wonderful 



LIEUT -GENERAL SIR FREDERICK STOPFORD 


Commander of the IXth Corps at Suvla Bay, General Stop 
ford appear to have lacked the force and drive essential 
for the successful direction of so vital an operation Had 
he instead ol resting content with the succe^ful landmg of 
his men, used the golden hours during which the Turkish 
reinforcements nere still some distance away to . seae 
the all important ridges the story of Gallipoli might have 
had a different ending 


sight At the top n e met 
the Turks, Le Marchand was 
down, a bayonet through the 
heart I got one through the 
leg, and then for about what 
appeared ten minutes, we 
fought hand to hand, we bit 
and fisted, and used rifles and 
pistols as clubs, and then the 
Turks turned and fled, and J 
felt a very proud man, the key 
of the whole Peninsula was 
ours, and our losses had not 
been so very great for such a 
result Below I saw the 
Straits, motors and wheeled 
transport, on the roads leading 
to Achi Baba 


A Fatal Mischance 


" As I looked round I saw 
we were not being supported, 
and thought I could help best 
by going after those [Turks] 
who had retreated m front of 
us We dashed down towards 
Maidos, but had only got 
about 100 feet down when 
suddenly our own Navy put 
six 12-m monitor shells into 
us, and all was terrible con- 
fusion 1 It was a deplorable 
disaster, we were obviously 
mistaken for Turks, and we 


established 




While General Stanford aboard the sloop Jonquil was expressing to Colonel Aspinall Sir Ian 
Hamilton s General Staff Officer for Operations bis unbounded satisfaction upon the successful 
hading while behind Anafarta General Liman v on. Sanders aw aited with impatience the aim al 
of his reinforcements from Bnlair eager and w llling Bntish troops in strength more than enough 
to have seized the ndges were suSered to remain leaderless and idle on the beaches 
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had to get back It was an appalling 
sight the first hit a Ghurka in the face , 
the place was a mass of blood and limbs 
and screams, and we all flew back to the 
summit and to our old position just 
below 1 I remained on the crest with 
about 15 men, it was a wonderful view, 
below were the Straits, reinforcements 
coming over from the Asia Minor side, 
motor-cars flying We commanded 
Kihd Bahr, and the rear of Achi Baba 
and the communications to all their 
Army there 

“ I was now left alone much crippled 
by the pain of my wound, which 
was stiffening, and loss of blood I 
saw the advance at Suvla Bay had 
failed, though I could not detect 
more than one or two thousand against 
them, but I saw large Turkish rein- 
forcements being pushed in that 
direction My telephone lines were 
smashed I now dropped down 

into the trenches of the night before, 
and after getting my wound bound up, 
proceeded to try and find where all the 
regiment was, I got them all back m 
due course, and awaited support before 
moving up the hill agam Alas > it was 
never to come, and we were told to 
hold our position throughout the night 
of the Qth-ioth 

"During the afternoon we were 
counter-attacked by large bodies of 
Turks five times between 5 and 7pm, 
but they never got to within 15 yards of 
our line Captain Tomes and Le 
Marchand are buried on the highest 
summit of the Chunuk Bair I was 
ordered back to make a report I was 
very weak and faint I reported to 
the General, and told him that unless 
strong reinforcements were pushed up, 
and food and water could be sent us, we 
must come back, but that if we did we 
gave up the key to the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula The General then told me that 
nearly everywhere else the attack had 
failed, and the regiment would be with- 
drawn to the lower hills early next 
morning ” 

The morning of the 10th dawned 
on these vain prodigies of devotion 

1 150 men are said to have been killed by 
these shells 


Twelve thousand men, at least half of 
those actually involved in the seventy 
of the fighting, had fallen, and the 
terrible summits flamed unconquered 
as ever Nevertheless the Anzac right 
held with relieved troops their im- 
portant gam on the Chunuk Bair, and 
against this the Turkish reserves were 
darkly gathering 

* * * * 

Str Frederick Stopford at Suvla Bay 

We have seen how General Liman 
von Sanders spent August 8, awaiting 
with impatience m the hills behind Ana- 
farta the arrival of reinforcements from 
Bulair What meanwhile was happen- 
ing at Suvla Bay ? Our military annals, 
old and new, are not so lacking m 
achievement that one need shrink from 
faithful record 

Lieutenant - General Sir Frederick 
Stopford, Commander of the IXth Coips, 
had arrived with his staff in the sloop 
Jonquil at daylight on the 7th He had 
remained on the Jonquil on account of 
the facilities of wireless and signal 
communication During the afternoon 
of the 8th he had paid a visit to the 
shore 

General Stopford was an agreeable 
and cultivated gentleman who fifteen 
years before had served m the South 
African War as Military Secretary 
to Sir Redvers Buffer After com- 
manding the London District, he had 
left the Army in 1 909, and bad 
lived until the outbreak of the great 
struggle in a retirement unhappily 
marked by much ill-health From this 
seclusion he had been drawn, like many 
others, by the enormous expansion of 
our land forces He had been entrusted 
by Lord Kitchener with the task of 
training an Army Corps in England, 
and he now found himself for the first 
time m his hfe m a position of high 
and direct responsibility and m actual 
command of troops in the presence of 
the enemy In these circumstances we 
are certainly entitled to assume that he 
did his best 

The Second Twenty-Four Hours 

The natural disquietudes with which 
he had contemplated the nocturnal 
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landing on a hostile shore were no 
sooner relieved by success, than another 
set of serious considerations presented 
themselves The enemy might be more 
numerous than the Staff believed , they 
might have more trenches than the 
aeroplane reconnaissance had reported 
Moreover, they might at any time re- 
sume the desultory shelling of the 
Beaches which had died away on the 
evening of the 7th 

In this situation the measures which 
he considered most necessary were 
the reorganization of the troops who 
had landed, the improvement of 
their supplies particularl) in regard 
to water, the digging of trenches 
to secure the ground the) had gamed, 
and the landing of as much artillery' 
as possible to support their further 
advance In these occupations August 8, 
the second hventy-four hours since 
the landing, passed peacefully away, 
while the Chief-of-Staff, General Reed, 
who shared his Chief's outlook to 
the full, prepared the orders and ar- 
rangements for an advance at daybreak 
on the 9th "The second day of the 
IXth Corps’ stay at Suvla,” writes 
General Callwell, at this time Director 
of Operations at the War Office, “ was, 
from the fighting point of view, prac- 
tically a day of rest ” 1 

We may pause to survey the scene 
on both sides of the front tins sunny 
August afternoon On the one hand, 
the placid, prudent, elderly English 
gentleman with his 20,000 men spread 
around the Beaches, the front lines 
sitting on the tops of shallow trenches 
smoking and cooking, with here 
and there an occasional nfle shot 

S th \ r fw ath u mg hy hund reds m the 
bright blue bay where, disturbed hardly 

i dI fl ? awth ep-«>t S h,pi 

° f "" on “K the skilful Ger- 
for the 

rnval of his divisions, expecting with 

assarj aS 


■niaitabc 


Colonel AspInalPs Account 

Sir Ian Hamilton’s General Staff 
Officer for Operations, Colonel 
Aspinall, had been ordered to report 
on the Suvla situation for the Com- 
mander-m-Chief He armed on the 
morning of the 8th He has w ntten a 
graphic account 1 of the peaceful scene 
that met his gaze When his first in- 
credulity had been confirmed by a tour 
of the shore, he proceeded on board 
the Jonquil where the Corps Com- 
mander still had his headquarters 

"General Stopford greeted me by 
'Well, Aspinall, the men have done 
splendidly and have been magnificent’ 
‘But they haven’t reached the hills, 
Sir / 1 replied ' No/ he answered, ‘ but 
they are ashore 1 ’ I replied that I was 
sure the Commander-in-Chicf would be 
disappointed that they had not yet 
reached the high ground covering the 
Bay, m accordance with the orders, and 
I impressed upon him the urgent im- 
portance of moving forward at the 
earliest possible moment, before the 
enemy’s reinforcements forestalled him 
on the hills General Stopford replied 
that he quite realized the importance of 
losing no time, but that it was im- 
possible to advance until the men had 
rested He intended to make a fresh 
advance on the follow mg day 

" I then went on board the Admiral’s 
flagship and sent the following telegram 
to General Headquarters — 

Just been ashore where I found all 
quiet Fo nfle fire, no artdlen fire, 
and apparently no Turks IX Corns 
resting Feel confident that golden op. 
portim.hes are bang lost and look upon 
situation as serious ’ P 

r after sendm 8 'his message 

I heard that the Commander-m-Chiy 
»as already on Ius yy aJ to Suvla and 
a few minutes later he came m to h“ 
hour on the Admiral's >acht ” 

* * * » 

Arnrai of the Commander-In-Chief 

«‘“”V4r !U ’ , ‘ S ' ,teda '=rtMe ra „ 1 
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arrival of the 
Commander-In- 
Chief 

Sir Ian 
Hamilton had 
been persuaded 
by ins Staff 
that his proper 
place during 
tins great triple 
battle was m 
his regular 
headquarters at 
Imbros Here 
then he re- 
mained during 
die whole of the 
7th and the 
morning of the 
8th, digesting 
such mforma- 



f'holo / mftrtal U «r Vttttum 

NORTH BEACH, ANZAC 


Ocean or North Bench Anzac is to the north of Anzac Cone Still 
farther north is Su\ In Bay 


tion as the telegrams from the various 
sectors of the front contained But at 
1 1 30 on the morning of the 8th he be- 
came so disquieted with the want of news 
from Suvla that he could bear his isola- 
tion no longer, and determined to go 
there at once 

A destro)er, the A) no, had been speci- 
ally placed at his disposal by the Navy 
for the period of the operations, and to 
the At no accordingly signals for instant 
departure were made It then appeared 
that the local Rear-Admiral had for 
reasons connected with the condition of 


the boilers, ordered the fires to be 
drawn from this vessel, and that she 
could not move for six or seven hours 
Finding himself thus, m his own words, 
"marooned,” the Commander-m-Chief 
became both distressed and indignant 
His complaints induced the local Rear- 
Admiral to offer him a passage on the 
)acht Triad, which was leaving for 
Suvla at 4.15 pm On this accordingly 
the General embarked and reached 
Suvla Ba> about 6 o'clock Here he 
found the Chatham with Admiral de 
Robeck and Commodore Keyes on 
board They 
expressed to 
him their pro- 
found uneasi- 
ness at the 
paralysis which 
seemed to have 
seiaed upon the 
troops On the 
top of this 
came Colonel 
Aspinall On 
hearing his re- 
port the Com- 
mander-m- 
Chief boarded 
the Jonquil, 
where he found 
General Stop- 
ford, bred from 

his walk on the 
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iktt Imfntal 11 or Vtnntn 
HORSES ASHORE \T SliVLA 


Another scene after the landing at Snvli The beich now presents m 
appearance more in keeping with an id \ meed base tlian is appmnt in the 
photograph on page 731 


shore, but otherwise happj General 
Stopford said that “ ever} thing was 
quite all right and going w ell ” He pro- 
ceeded to explain that the men had been 
very tired, that he had not been able to 
get water up to them or land his guns 
as quichl) as he hoped , he had therefore 
decided to postpone the occupation of 
the high ground which " might lead to 
a regular battle” until next mornmg, 
that meanwhile the Brigadiers had been 
told to gain what ground the) could 
without serious fighting, but that 
actually thej had not occupied am 
dominating 
tactical point 


able cnem) 
force He ap- 
prchcndcd, 
and right!}, 
that what 
might be 
gained on the 
evening of the 
8th w ithout 
fighting 
would involve 
a b 1 0 o d \ 
struggle in the 
dawn He 
urged an im- 
mediate ad- 
vance on Is- 
mail Oglu and 
Tchkc hills 
General Stop- 
tord raised a 
number of objections, and the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf determined to \ isit the 
Divisional Headquarters on shore and 
see for himself General Stopford did 
not accompany lum 
Genual Hammcrslc), the Divisional 
Commander, was not able to give a 
very dear account of the situation, and 
after a considerable discussion the 
Commander-in-Clntf determined per- 
sonally to intervene General Ham- 
mersley had told him that the 32nd 
Brigade was available m the neigh- 
bourhood of Sulauk and was capable 


His Personal 
Intervention 

The Com- 
mander-m- 
Chief did not 
accept this re- 
sult He knew 
that reinforce- 
ments were 
marching 
southward 
from Bulair 
He believed 
that the Ana- 
farta Ridge 
was still un- 
occupied by 
an y appreci- 
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of moving forward Sir Ian Hamilton 
thereupon told the Divisional Com- 
mander " m the most distinct terms that 
he wished this Brigade to advance and 
dig themselves in on the crest line" 
General Ilammerslcj apparently con- 
curred in this, and afterwards claimed 
that he hid acted on his own responsi- 
bility, not as the result of a direct 
order, but of the expression of a wish 
personal!) made In the Commander-In- 
Chief Accordingly after Sir Inn 
Hamilton had returned to the Triad, 
General II amine rslcv directed the 32nd 
Brigade to concentrate and endeavour 
to gam a foothold on the high ground 
north of Kuchuk Anafartn He 
special!} mentioned the fitli East York- 
shire Battalion as one that should he 
recalled from Us existing position and 
concentrated On these decisions dark- 
ness fell 

The 32nd Btigndc was not, however, 
disposed ns its Divisional Commander 
imagined On the contran , with praise - 
norths initiative two battalions had 
pushed forward far in advance of the 
rest of the IXlh Corps, and finding no 
opposition, one had occupied a good 
position near Abnkjnr and the other 
was actually entrenching itself on 
Scimitar Hill It is extraordinary that 
on such a quiet dav this should not have 
been known at the Divisional Head- 
quarters less than two miles awav 
Both these battalions were recalled 
from the positions which they had 
gained and were concentrated for the 
advance to Kuchuk Anafarla These 
movements deranged the general plan 
of attack which was fixed for dawn, 
the> involved the evacuation of the 
valuable position of Scimitar Hill, 
never afterwards, in spile of all efforts, 
to be regained Nor in the end was it 
possible for the 32nd Brigade to make 
its attack until daybreak 

Attacks on the 9th and 10th 
at Suvla 

At dawn on the morning of the 9th 
the British advance from Suvla w as at 
last resumed The attack w as delivered 
bv the nth Division, the 31st Brigade 
of the 10th Division, and by some bat- 
talions of the 53rd Territorial Division 


which had been newly landed, and was 
directed against the high ground from 
Kuchuk Anafarta on the. left to Ismail 
Oglu Hill Simultaneous!) , however, 
the counter-attack ordered by Liman 
von Sanders also began The leading 
reinforcements from the 7U1 and 12th 
Turkish Divisions had arrived over- 
night, and the enemy was perhaps three 
times as strong as on the previous da> 
and constantly increasing 
No sooner had the 6th East Yorkshire 
Battalion been withdrawn from Scimitar 
Hill than the 1 urks had rcoccupicd it 
It was necessity that this hill should be 
taken before an effective advance could 
be made on its right against Ismail 
Oglu II ill The 31st Brigade of the 

totli Division therefore assaulted Scimi- 
tar Hill, but was unable to recapture it, 
and the whole of the right of the attack 
was prejudiced m consequence 01 the 
failure to regain this feature The 
32nd Brigade on the left ot the line 
likcu isc failed to reach its goal, and m 
parts of the front the troops were 
driven back in disorder by the ardour 
with which the Turkish newcomers 
threw themselves into the fight 
The rest of the 53rd Division were 
landed during the 9th. and the battle 
was renewed on the morning of the 
10th and maintained all dav Both 
Scimitar and Ismail Oglu Hills were 
partial!) captured, hut were lost again 
under the pressure of violent counter- 
attacks When mght fell over the 
battlefield, lurid with the fiercel) burn- 
ing scrub, the IXth Corps occupied 
positions very little more advanced than 
those which it had gamed on die first 
da) of its landing, and ample Turkish 
forces stood entrenched and victorious 
upon all the decisive positions i* 16 
losses had not exceeded a thousand on 
the 71b, but nearly 8,000 j officers M™ 
men were killed or Mounded at Suvla 
Bay on the 9th and 10th 


pbo Kemal’B Counters troke 

tac 

t closing event of the battle tas 
to be recorded When dajhgtt 
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the sea, these troops under General 
Mahon at first made good progress 
But in the end the) w ere compelled b\ 
counter-attacks and bombing to give up 
most of the ground the) had gained 
This action does not bulk verj large!) 
in British accounts, and its critical 
character seems scarce!) to have been 
appreciated Lmian von Sanders savs 
of it — 


broke on the morning of the 10th the 
British from Anzac still held their 
hard-wan positions on Chunuk Bair 
Two battalions of the 13th Division — 
the 6th North Lancashires and the 
5th Wiltshires—had relieved the worn- 
out troops vi ho had stormed the hill 
Thev had barel) settled down m their 
new position when the) were exposed 
to a tremendous attack 
After his successtul action at Suvh 
Baj on the gth, Mustapha Kcmii passed 
the night in preparing a supreme effort to 
regain this priceless ridge The w hole of 
the Turkish 8th Division brought from 
the Asiatic shore with three additional 
battalions and aided b) a powerful and 
converging artillerv were led forward 
to the assault by Mustaplia Kemal in 
person The thousand British rifles— 
all for whom room could be found on 
the narrow summit — were engulfed 
and overwhelmed in this fierce flood 
Ver\ few of the Lancashire men 
escaped, and the Wiltshire battalion 
w as hteralh annihilated 
Flushed with victon the Turks pressed 
over the summit and poured down the 
steep face of the mountain in dense 
waves of men intent on dm mg the in- 
vaders into the sea But here thev en- 
countered directh the whole blast ot fire 
from the Fleet and from ever) gun and 
machine gun m the Amc-Bntish line 
Under this storm the advancing Turkish 
masses w ere effecttvel) crushed Of three 
or tour thousand men who descended the 
seaward slopes of the hilt, onlv a few 
hundred regained the crest But there 
thej stajed-and sta } ed till the end of 
Uie star) Thus b) the 10th the whole 
sL , ' ec , 0I,d / r « t effort (o the 


" I) during their attacks on August 
15 mid 16 the British had captured and 
held the Kirctch Tcpe, the whole 
position of the 5th Arm) would have 
been outflanked The British might 
have then achieved a decisive and final 
victon " 


Actions of the 1 5th 
and 21st 





A further effort was made on Vttgiist 
21, directed this lime to the capture nl 
Ismail Oglu Hill For this puqiosc the 
29th Division uas brought from Hellcs 
and the dismounted Yeomann Dmsion 
from Lgipt to rtintorec the iotli, nth, 
53rd and 54th Divisions, non all landed’ 
at Susla Bat Strong forces of the 
Anzac left under General Cox also co- 
operated 

i k J UrU " crc ”°" ptirtecth 
tonified and in great strength Less 
than sixla guns, oil!} sixteen of tthtclt 
Merc eten of medium calibre, « C re 
asailab e lo support the attack, and for 
these the supph of ammunition alas 
exiguous The battle teas fierce), 
fought m burning scrub and a sudden 
and unusual mist hampered the 
attacking artdlers and though the 

fa uahl " l 3 " d l,cldg sonic 

acteved gr ° U ’ ™ 5renCral res “ ,ls "<™ 

giSs 

dark battlefield of r f U ^ tSS ,^ n t,,lS 
Brigadier - General I n “a d flame 
Bngad, er . -Genera! Ken„°y C C f° rd / 

S-MPS? rt'SiftB 



FMt Imfmal II at Vauum 


OVER T1IE TOP AT ANZAC 


This spirited pliolognph, tiken in cnfihdc from mother trench, shows Australasian troops 
adi onciBg to attack a 1 nrkish post The picture cons cj s admirably the (51 an v . hich at ah times 
characterized the men from oacracas 


it was destined to be the last Since 
tiie new offensive had begun the British 
losses had exceeded 45.000. while those 
of the Turks were not less than 40,000 
Alread) on the 16th Sir Ian Hamilton 
had telegraphed to Lord Kitchener 
stating that 50,000 additional rifles and 
drafts of 45,000 were required to 
enable offensive operations to be con- 
tinued These reinforcements, for 
reasons which the next chapter will 
explain, the British Government found 
themselves unable to supply, and a 
complete deadlock supervened along 
the fronts of both battered and ex- 
hausted armies 


The True Cause of 
Failure 


At every phase m the battle, down 
even to the last action on the 21st, the 
issue between victory and defeat hung 
trembling in the balance The slightest 
change in the fell sequence of events 
would have been sufficient to turn the 


scale But for the forty-eight precious 
hours lost b) the IXth Corps at 
Suvla, positions must have been won 
from which decisive operations were 
possible 

“We all felt" wrote Sanders, that 


the British leaders at the successive 
landings which began on August 0 
stajed too long on the beach instead of 
pushing forward inland at all costs 
from each landing-place ” Had the ex- 
perienced 29th Division been employed 
at this point, had the Yeomanry from 
Egypt been made available from me 
beginning, success could hardly have 
been denied When it ms too Utt 
leaders of the highest quahty-Byug, 
Fanshaive, Maude— were sent from 
France to replace those whose merna 
or incapacity had produced s 
grievous results These new General 
could be spared on the morrow -ot 
disaster, but not while their presence 
might have commanded 5 “ c “ s ' . 

Criticism severe and searching 
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been applied to many aspects of the 
Battle of Suvla Baj, but histor> will 
pronounce that it was not upon the 
Gallipoli Peninsula that it was lost It 
is rarely that Oppor turnty returns Yet 
in spite of the errors and misfor- 
tunes of the original operations, she 
had offered herself once more to our 
hand But the golden moment was 
not in August It was at the end 
of June or the beginning of July 
And that moment w as nec)ssarity throw n 
away , 

" After the failure of ttb attacks w hich 
followed the first landing,” say the 
Dardanelles Commissi^iers (Conclu- 
sion 5), "there was endue delay m 
deciding upon the courfe to be pursued 
in the future Sir Ian Hamilton’s ap- 
preciation was fonvamed on Ma\ 17 
It was not considered by the War 
Council or the Cabinet* until June 7 
The reconstruction of 4 c Government 
which took place at this most critical 
period was the mam cause of the dclaj 
As a consequence the despatch of the 
reinforcements asked for b) Sir Ian 
Hamilton in his appreciation was post- 
poned for si\ weeks ” 


OF SUVLA BAY 

Mistakes of Downing 
Street and 
"Whitehall 

This delay and the neglect to utilize the 
surplus forces in Eg)pt robbed us of the 
numerical superiority w hich it w as m our 
power to command and which was essen- 
tial to a victorious offensive Had a 
reasonable action been taken even from 
Maj 17 onwards, as will be seen from 
the table on page 740, 15 allied divisions 
aggregating 150,000 nfles, could ha\e 
attacked 10 Turkish dmsions aggre- 
gating 70,000 to 75,000 rifles in the 
second week of luty Instead the 
mistakes which were committed in 
Downing Street and Whitehall con- 
demned us gratuitoush to a battle of 
equal numbers m August and to a 
hazard nf the most critical kind and 
from that hazard wc emerged unsuc- 
cessful The errors and miscarriages 
which took place upon the battlefield 
cannot be concealed, but the} stand on 
a lower plane than these sovereign and 
irretrievable misdirections 

The cause of defeat is set forth m 
the cruel clarity of tabular statement 
on page 740 
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THE RELATIVE STRENGTHS 


IWc 


1 utLikii 

IMiuimi Kiflci 


1 cliiuirj ib . 

(Opening of the | 

Nil il Aunt.) ) ! ( „ nu . rt11n 

Mmh =o f 

(Lnd of the 

N’ml Attach) * 


nil 5,000 



April 3; 6 42,000 

(1 lie lirst Malit 11 v \ti*uh) 


JhU 7 10 70,000-75,000 

(L irliLst d itc for the second — J 

Militirj Atticl) 


Act ml 

tlntivh thU trench 
Divisions Rifle* 


Available! 
llnttth and trench 
Divisions kiflt. 


mi 


4 


5 

8 


2,000 4 36,000 



August 7 20* 120,000 14 120,000 14 120 000 1 

(I he limit of Sm h Bin) 

1 he three Pnotirtble occasions ire shown in sijinres It needed onU a stroke of the 
pen in \\ hitch ill to hue produced m> of tnem 


* " \vuliblc* mans rendl, ilwig nothing cip.di1e of lung sent *» as to U on the spat on the date 
mentioned, uul netuilK sent within v month of tint due 

" British /’ rwm 29th, 42nd, 52nd, loth mb 13th, 53rd 54th, mil Kojil Mvd Divisions g 

1 il row 1 g\pt \ eommrj Division, Indim Division, tnd v moos details 2 

Vnstnhsnn Phe AuMrdnn md New Arvhnd Anm Corp* 2 

the I rench Corps (l Division with ‘uhlilitnrU Units) » 

1 util M 

* I he reduction of 10,000 from the lulv figures is (counted for hv 1 month’- net wastage among the 
dtv isums lire tdv on the Pemnsuh 

1 I lie following lire the 1 ttrkivh Div isions on tlie spot IM, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, Mb, 7th, Sth, 9th, 10th, 
ttth, I2lh, 13th, 1 ph, 15th, iCth, 19th, 20th, 26th tnd 27th 
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Jcilmwes of the Bilhin SstVci— Ihtir Common Int« •• iv -IhMin IX p u( tn>- <»* • 
Allies— Tin Uuwn DeleVv- AN ulim, on tin l>w , in) , < w ^r»l , i*j t> »<n \ 

— Consequences of the Built of 'huh !>n — \ Nil In ii< mix s J. i » 1 > v r n 
for a GrcU OffelMie in Trine* —M} Prole l wd \\ irm.i - \\> }1»\. j., \J >l , 
War ns lie Mail —Ik JVmlwlh'* \rm left to t,mm h- \n Ivm «lr i*\ 
Incident— Genml S*mil s Win-Utml Jo 1 * <• Pn.Mif-J} H * 1*» 
Moic-ritt. Kittle of Ijno* md ChimpiU' — IhiU un M<<h'ir -hr tv .< . j 
on Greece— Kmir Constinunc lKnw ms \rniM” — IV Ad <<* »‘ t> * } in *♦ . 
The Cabinet Compromise— {ht IXnih IhnMOi— 1 ‘ - tm Cm r «( t) j* j* * 
Goicnmutt— Iht btorm B11M1 on Sib \ 


T UP. Chrmnn State* ot the Ihlhmc 
were the children 01 opprouon 
ind rciolt 


Jealousies of the n ilk in States 
For tour hundred unrs thci hid 
dnclt under the \nU or the lurtuli 
conqueror Diet hid reeourtd their 
freedom after cruel struck* o.ili 
during the fist hundred levs I ]> C ir 
natiom! ehiractemtio were nnrUd 
m these hint t\pcnence* Jhur 
constitutions and dvnistics resulted 
from them Their populations Wert 
poor, fierce md proud Their ro\em- 
ments were divided from one mother In 
irreconcihbk. anjhilious uni je.ilou<icC 
Lvcr > °«c ot them it some imiuil 
penod m ita lnston had ban die 
head of a consulcnbk ljnn, rt tn 

,7,1 s ? 'PWows In, I hem of I, nt f 

i“ n ‘™ “■np’rcd to the s |„ rav “ 
ot trcatness is mirkinj: |li C , nn ,„ c 

histone nt hta At>, haam ™ 
liitMusl, considered ttaradu, cMitkd 

0 lh f ”«"«% of tomtoms 
' “ “ h 'S , "“ centuries |xksi« c ,| 
"i snow, on All H crel ' orc „„ 

. “"'“hie quirrels ind 

tlll! owe that Her mdt 
“ ” *• »1>™ FcmnsUi 


‘-•ththh •otiirire- t,m I tn v nK 
,ml |umi’nh <t,it It „ i ,„ r 
■ill n- mi „i tl>. >oi.|| «nt,s i„ In, 
tUn.stlus not |,„s ,i ,] , ,j 
<liu C s's. ,■ »!• i c ra, 

oo s l.i, h •„ s|o n ,l 1V| l)lr 
mtioiuf roRntttn*it<s , t' .mnlin uln 
■'»«* etictlO': ffo,.' n,h ..,(«• ,n ,„o 
111110 ■> 'If' >'tri n tscli .oim.'i 
pirn ind j«.|,iin| din., „,i -odreids 
wf.irsn, to st„K i 
1,1 II ih it. stm son, l. M |o flirt id 
,, l " l“*»i to tin ii • i win 
llirooth .<oiij. 1 i, limns ,l, Ptl „ 
pnsnn; (■s,,n„. mi „, , s t|| , 

E.r? ,,n " •’wp vine), il„' 

HIM 111 irriud lisnijv, „ ,j |,. i 
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chaotic and unstable, there were so 
many vehement points of view rising 
and falling, that British, French and 
Russian statesmen never succeeded 
in devising any firm, comprehensive 
policy On the contrary, by their 
isolated, half-hearted and often con- 
tradictory interventions, they contri- 
buted that culminating element of 
disorder which led every one of these 
small States successively to the most 
hideous forms of rum 

Their Common Interests 

Yet all the time the mam interests 
of the three great Allies and of the 
four Balkan kingdoms were identical, 
and all could have been protected and 
advanced by a single and simple policy 
The ambitions of every one of the 
Balkan States could have been satisfied 
at the expense of the Turkish and 
Austrian Empires There was enough 
for all, and more than enough The 
interest of the three great Allies was to 
range the Balkan States against these 
Empires United among themselves, 
the Balkan States were safe joined to 
the three Allies, they could not fail to 
gam the territories they coveted The 
addition of the united Balkan States to 
the forces of the Entente must have 
involved the downfall of Austria and 
Turkey and the speedy, victorious ter- 
mination of the war For everyone 
there was a definite prize For Rou- 
mania, Transylvania, for Serbia, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Croatia, Dalmatia 
and the Banat of Temesvar, for Bul- 
garia, Adrianople and the Enos-Midia 
line, for Greece, Smyrna and its hinter- 
land, and for all, safety, wealth and 
power 

To realize these advantages, certain 
concessions had to be made by the 
Balkan States among themselves Rou- 
mania could restore the Dobrudja to 
Bulgaria, Serbia could liberate the 
Bulgarian districts of Macedonia, 
Greece could give Kavalla as a make- 
weight, and as an immediate solatium 
to Greece, there was Cyprus which 
could have been thrown into the scale 
As the final levers, there were the 
financial resources of Great Britain and 
whatever military and naval forces the 


Entente might decide to employ m this 
theatre 


Baffling Policy of the Great Allies 

It is astonishing that when all 
interests were the same, when so many 
powerful means of leverage and 
stimulus were at hand, everything 
should without exception have gone 
amiss If m February, 1915, or pos- 
sibly after the Turkish declaration of 
war in November, 1914, the British, 
French and Russian Governments could 
have agreed upon a common policy in 
the Balkans — and had sent plenipoten- 
tiaries of the highest order to the 
Balkan Peninsula to negotiate on a 
clear, firm basis with each and all of 
these States — a uniform, coherent 
action could have been devised and 
enforced with measureless benefits to 
all concerned Instead, the situation 
was dealt with by partial expedients 
suggested by the rapid and baffling pro- 
cession of events Eveiything was 
vainly offered or done by the Allies 
successively and tardily, which done all 
at once and m good time would have 
achieved the result 
The Balkan States offered by far the 
greatest possibility open to allied diplo- 
macy at the beginning of 1915 This 
was never envisaged and planned as if 
it were the great battle which indeed it 
was Fitful, sporadic, half-hearted, 
changeable, unrelated expedients were 
all that the statesmen of Russia, France 
and Britatn were able to employ 
Nor is it right for public opinion in 
these countries to condemn the Balkan 
States and Balkan politicians or sover- 
eigns too sweepmgly The hesitations of 
the King of Roumama, the craft of King 
Ferdinand, the shifts and evasions of 
Kmg Constantine, all arose from the 
baffling nature of the Balkan problem 
and the lack of policy of the Allies 
Serbia, indeed, fought on desperately 
and blindly without consideration for 
any other interests but her own and 
with frightful consequences to herself, 
ultimately repaired only by the final 
victory Roumama was throughout i« 
peril of her life and perplexed to the 
foundations of her bemg When at 
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mgs and preraub^'^Trat^Snfhe gin^sSEvT a ” d lrue ' '" Bu, ‘ 
w she was loo late to dee.de o, fw fSS, 5 ra ™?, lhc wrall >.? f 


abridge the struggle but m good time to 
dc lorn in pieces 

Bulgaria turned traitor alike to her 
past and to her future, and after many 
exertions was plunged in the woe of the 
vanquished Gi cccc, rescued in the nick 
oj time b\ courage and genius, and 
emerging with little cost upon the side of 
the victors, survived incorrigible to 
squander all that she had gained Yet in 
Roumama there was Take Jonesco 



THL Rl\ \L PLANS Or OHL \ND H. 

After the German thrust between Gorbcc *ind Tarnow 
and the consequent ret rent of the Russian armies in tht 
Carpathians tile directing minds of the German forces 
were momentarily perplexed \ftcr Gorlice-Tarnow, 
what to do J rilkuunyn thinking of the threat to the 
Dardanelles and with the Western front still on his mind, 
w anted to stop In the end it was decided that Machensen 
should continue his march This after some reorganiza- 
tion, he did On June 22 Lemberg fell It was next 
proposed that Mackensen should wheel to the north while 
PL earned out a similar movement to the south in order 
to bite off the Polish salient H, proposed a much 
wider sweep round Ixovno to cut the \ital Warsaw - 
Petrograd railway At a conference held at Posen it 
which the Kaiser was present it was finally decided 
that the northern daw of the crab should advance across 
the Narev, that is, further to the south than even 
Falkenhayn desired The sketch map given here illus- 
trates the contending views of 0 H L and K, as to the 
path the attack from the north should follow 


King Ferdinand and marching proud!, 
to his long prison with (he rc, mes of 
England and Russia on his lips, and in 
Ereere, Vemrelos, threading his wa, 
through indescribable embarrassments 
and triumphing over unimaginable diffi- 
culties, preserved his country for a time 
in spite of herself and might well have 
limited the miseries 01 Europe 


The Russian Defeats 
August, 1915, saw the cul- 
mination of the Russian dis- 
asters By the end of June 
the German-Austnan offen- 
sive had driven the Russians 
out of nearl) all the southern 
half of their huge Gahcian- 
Pohsh sahent This had been 
reduced to a semicircle 170 
miles across, with Brest- 
Litovsk at its centre and War- 
saw' almost on its outer cir- 
cumference Lemberg had 
been lost Mackensen's front 
was now faced almost north 
and ahead of him laj the four 
railway lines which fed the 
sahent 

On July 13 he commenced, 
w ith a German and tu 0 Aus- 
trian Armies, an advance 
against the southernmost rail- 
w ay [the Kow el - Cholm - 
Lublin - Ivangorod line], with 
Field-Marshal Woyrsch on his 
left pressing eastward B\ 
August 1 he was across the 
railway in the centre at Cholm 
and Lublin, and four dajs 
later Ivangorod and War- 
saw were evacuated by the 
Russians Novo-Georgievsk, 
where some eighty-five thoih 
sand second-class troops had 
been collected, made a show of 
defence, but capitulated on the 

aoth 

But this was not the end of 
the disasters In the north, m 
Lithuania, the German Eighth 
and Tenth Armies under Hin- 
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denburg, rein- 
forced b} « 

German 

troops from the 

south where the 

line had been 

shortened , 

moved for- 
ward, and on | 
August io had 
taken Kovno 
All the Russian 
troops between 
Kovno and 
Riga w ere thus 
in danger of 
envelopment 
and fell back 
Even Brest- 
Litovsk, the 
long - vaunted 
model fortress, 
did not hold out 
long Invested 


x. 7 

AtV*.fOS 

\fp JL, 


the fall of 

NOVO GE0RG1EVSK 

CermajiLmtAiig f J - "** 

, Aug IBm" 

5 MUm __ 


long Invested - m /'"p |a 4 \ 

° 0 " i£h* a1%X J 

doned S on^the THE FALL OF NOVO GEORGIEVSK 

26 th alter the The new advance began on Julj 13 1915 'uthiteavreattoWaiw^ to the 
forts on the Polish salient and to the Russians on that part of the front TheGrand 
Duke Nicholas however was not caught He retreated m good time but 
S 0 U t n - w e s t for rome obscure reason decided to hold Nov o Georgievsh an obsolete fortress 
front had been to the north west of Warsaw Here he left a garrison of 90 000 militia To 
Stormed Thus the investment of Novo Georgievsh the attention of H. now turned \\ aisaw 
♦v, 1 + w as evacuated by the Russian forces on August 5 and b} August 17 a German 

tne last sem- , ma <j mg force under General von Beseler had surrounded Nov o Georgievsh 
blance of the Three da>s later the defenders after slaughtering their horses and burning 
great salient their stores surrendered the fortress some 90000 Russians the entice 
had disap- garrison and 700 guns being taken bj the Germans 

peared, and the 

Russian front, except for a forward managed to collect 122 battalions, io 
bend covering Riga, had approximated squadrons and 216 guns against Italy, 
to a north and south line disposed in mixed groups behind care- 

The Russians had evaded envelopment full} constructed entrenchments But 
and capture, but all their gams in Galicia henceforward there was a constant flow 
had gone, they had lost Poland, 325,000 of reinforcements from the Galician 


prisoners, and more than three thousand 
guns, besides rifles and equipment which 
it w as impossible to replace Worse than 
* all, the Czar was induced to remove the 
Grand Duke Nicholas from his com- 
mand and send him to the Caucasus 
The Russian defeats from April on- 
wards had reacted most unfortunatel) 
against Ital} In 1914 Austria could 
spare no more than local corps to watch 
the Italian frontier B) the date of the 
Italian declaration of war she had 


theatre The Italian offensive towards 
Trieste, known as the first and second 
battles of the Isonzo, in June and July 
earned the Italians six miles into 
enemy terntory, and thereafter left 
them as firmly rooted in trench warfare 
as the armies on the Western Front 
The Italian operations m the Tjrol led 
to no more than the occupation of five 
small separate salients of Austrian ter- 
ntor) Thus to the Russian disasters 
-ttas added the Italian deadlock and 
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both evtrased a tatal influence upon 
the Bulgarian mind 

* * * * 

Waiting on the Dardanelles 

Nevertheless all eyes m the Balkans 
were riveted on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
until the result of the Battle of Suvla 
Bay became known Till it was lost the 
Bulgarians held their hand, and in the 
month of July there were still hopeful 
possibilities of bringing them m on the 1 
side of the Allies 

The Austro - German attack upon 
Serbia which seemed so imminent in 
February had not matured during all the 
months of the summer The deep anxie- 
ties with which some members of the 
Cabinet viewed this great danger were 
happily not borne out as the months 
slipped away I know of no cause for 
the delay of 
this attack 
other than the 
influence exer- 
cised upon the 
Balkan States 
and upon Bul- 
garia by the 
operations at 
the Dardan- 
elles, and the 
belief so widely 
held through- 
out the Balkan 
States that 
England would 
never re- 
linquish such 
an effort with- 
out achieving 
success The 
continued fight- 
ing on the 
GaUipoU Pen- 
insula, the 
knowledge that 
large remforce- 
ments were 
pouring out, 
and that an- 
other great trial 
of strength in 
that theatre was 
impending, 
dominated the 


action of Bulgaria , and the action of 
Bulgaria was the fact which in turn 
governed the Austro-Gerroan attach on 
Serbia 

Serbian Obstinacy 

I was strongly of opinion during the 
month of July that we ought not to 
stake the whole Balkan policy solely on 
the result of a battle m Gallipoli, but 
that, ivhile doing everything in our 
power to secure a victory there, we 
should also strive to win Bulgaria 
This could be done only by territorial 
concessions forced upon Greece and 
Serbia, combined with the granting of 
loans and the expectation of success in 
the Dardanelles 

The imminent peril in which Serbia 
stood, and the restricted conditions 
under w-hich the Allies could afford her 
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A New Tremendous Event. tint Vic tad agreed with lht French to i 

A new tremendous event vas note to great off ensue m Fnnet I slid .it 
strike across this darkening situation once that there was no clnnct ofsuc- 
At a Conterence held at Calais earlj m cess He sud the scale would In. 
Juh, the representatives of the Cabinet, greater than an) thing ever he l ore con- 
viz the Pnme Minister, Lord Kitchener ccned , it it succeeded, it would rc*>tori 
and Mr Balfour, had, in accordance ever) thing, including ot course the Dar- 
with the conucttons of the overwhelm- dandles 


ing majorttv of their colleagues, 
argued against a further Anglo-French 
offensive m the west in 1915 Thev 
had proposed that the allied operations 
in France and Flinders should be con* 
fined to what was described as an 
"offensive defensive" or, to speak 
more accuratel), an active dcicnsne 
The French had agreed, General Joflrc 
had agreed The agreement was open 
md formal And jt was on this bisis 
tint we hid looked forward and pre- 
pared for the new battle on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula 

No sooner, however, had General 
Joffre leu the Contcrence than, notwith- 
standing these agreements, he had 
calmh resumed the development of Ins 
plans for his great mack in Cham- 
pagne, tn winch he confidentlv expected 
to break the German lines .and roll them 
back It w as not until after the Battle 
of Smla Baj had been finallv lost, and 
we were more dccpl) commuted m the 
Peninsula than ever before, that we 
Became aware ot this 

.J” i*' 0 " 1 circulation o[ 

wertt documents it tad been arranged 
that members of the War Commute" 
wishing to read the daily War Office 

~ I.™,™, IS 

m t!Z!" “ C!t “ , 0lrc ” s! 'C 
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\ decision of terrible nneertamta .anel is 
s about to put it inlo escculion He M.ie 

■ nl course bracing lumselt for the 
a announcement lit had to mike that 
' morning to the War Committee and to 

the Cabinet I continued auicom meed 
c It was then ji o'clock, ami he drove me 
i atross m his car to Donning Street 
1 Tile Committee assembled Lord 

■ Kitchener had no dcmln apprised the 
1 Frtme Munster beforehand and he u.is 

immediate!! united tn make Ins staie- 
1 mcnl He told us that 0 nmg to the 

■ situation in Russ,., | te couM ]n 
mamlam the attitude which « is agrted 

1 upon m eon, unction u ith the rruieli at 
Calais i e that a real scuous odemsite 
on a large sale in the west should be 
postponed until the .Miles note tesdt 
As he put it to us, he had lumselt urged 
upon General Toffrc the adoption of tin 
offensne Joann of the lact tl M |, as 
"C non knou, Hie Trench plans and 

sre«, tad indeed ncser been niter, 
rapled, ibis must base been a noik of 
supererogation 
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THE GREAT WAR 


“We have to 
make war as 
we must ’’ 



that Pkeitfrtit 

GERMAN REGIMENTS ENTER WARSAW 


These views 
were not 
seriously dis- 
puted, but it 
was urged 
that the 
French would 
move in any 
case, and that 
if we did not 
march too, 
the alliance 
would be de- 
stroyed Lord 
Kitchenenvas 
careful not to 


One of the Gentian regimental bands marching through Warsaw headed hold out any 
by a Jingling Johnny A Turkish invention, with horse tails and small evnectation of 
pieces of brass suspended from the crosspiece and central pole, this mstru- ,, , 

ment was introduced into the Prussian Army bands by Frederick the Great a decisive 

success," and 


Dardanelles The following record has 
been preserved of these remarks — 

“Mr Churchill expressed his regret 
at such a course The German forces 
on the Western Front had not been 
reduced and were some 2,000,000 
against the Allies 2,500,000 This 
amounted to a superiority for the Allies 
of five to four, which was inadequate 


when pressed to define "a decisive 
success" he accepted my expression "a 
fundamental strategic alteration of the 
line ” “ There is,” he said, " a great deal 
of truth m what Mr Churchill has said, 
but unfortunately we have to make war 
as we must and not as we should 
like to ” 

I besought the Cabinet, which fol- 
lowed the War Council an hour later, 


for the offensive Since oitr last 
offensive effort our relative strength 
had not altered, while the German 
defences had been strengthened 
" It seemed to him that in the hope 
of relieving Russia and to gratify our 
great and natural desire to do so, the 
Allies might throw away 200,000 or 
300,000 lives 1 and [much] ammunition, 
and might possibly gam a little ground 
The attack on May 9 (Festubert-Arras) 
had been a failure, and the line had not 
been altered by it After an expendi- 
ture of lives and ammunition m this 
way by us, the Germans would have a 
chance worth seizing, and it would be 
worth their while to bring back great 
forces from the east A superiority of 
two to one was laid down as necessary 
to attack, and we (the Allies) had not 
got it" 

l Obviously this should read '* men,” mean 
jog men killed and wounded, i e casualties 


not to yield to the French impatience 
without a further conference at which 
all the arguments could be stated and a 
final appeal made I was strongly sup- 
ported by others I was forced to admit 
that if the French, after hearing what 
we had to say, still persisted in their 
intention, we should of course have to 
conform , but I urged that a last effort 
should be made to avert the vast, futile 
and disastrous slaughter that was now 


impending 

Sir John French, who was m London, 
was interrogated by the Cabinet Ho 
also declined to give any assurance 
of success, and was further extremely 
dissatisfied with the particular sector 
of attack m which he was required 
to operate He had not ammunition 
for more than seven days’ offensive 
battle Nevertheless he was 
ready, if ordered, to throw himself 
into it with a good heart I visited him 
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privately at 
Lancaster 

Gate, where 
he was stay- 
ing for the 
night, and 
urged my 
opinion He 
used the usual 
arguments 
about the 
necessity of 
acting in har- 
mony with the 
French, and 
then unfolded 
to me the fact 
that General 
Joffre in 
tended to em- 
ploy no fewer 
than forty 
divisions m 
the French 

sector of attach alone Although I must 
admit that the tremendous scale of the 
operation seemed to carry the issue into 
the region of the unknown, I continued 
recalcitrant and quitted my friend m 
the deepest anxiety I saw that we 
were confronted with the rum of the 
campaign alike in the east and in the 
west 


Pfieit PkeUfrtn 

A GREAT BRIDGE DESTROYED 

One of the military precautions made necessary by the evaeuxtion ofWarsw 
was the destruction of the great bridges mer the \ “tuk ^c bndge sho 
•thove spanned the Vistula between Warsaw and the Praga suburb lor 
some time before the equation all the bridges were rained and wired read} 
for the final scene 

but fatally missed, the sense of 
being ill-supported from home, the 
uncertainty about the future intentions 
of the Government, the shortage of 
ammunition, the threatening advent of 
winter, the rigorous privations of 
officers and men, exposed the Dardan- 
elles army to the most melancholy 
ordeal The numerous and powerful 
opponents of the enterprise, the advo- 
cates of evacuation, the partisans of 
competing schemes, found themselves 
well supplied with all that the) desired 
In these depressing conditions only the 
patient endurance of the British troops 
and the unquenchable spirit of Anzac 
enabled a firm posture of the army and 
its consequent existence to be main- 
tained 

An Extraordinary Incident 
But now a very curious incident 


The Dardanelles Army Left 
to Languish 

The decision to make a general attack 
m France mvolved the immediate 
starvation, or at any rate malnutrition, 
m ammunition and in drafts, of the 
army on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
Although large numbers of men had to 
be sent thither merely to keep Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s units m the field, this num- 
ber, while enough to be a heavy loss 


elsewhere was not sufficient to produce occurred,’ which ’ added' greatIy‘‘to “the 
any useful result The operations on perplexities of the British Government 
the Peninsula came to a standstill, and The political nower anil , 

jhe Turhs hastened to replace far (kneKte'j^! 

sSn tQ T “ d rTOr S a3uz ? thMr which it was not easy then nre- 

SSL? 1 m '° me HSeS **** “dy to define 0 r explain 

Meanwhile, disease and despondency in“Ty f romTvtd’u J f re 

were at work in our own army The whk hr TJ a , V T m!md m 
anguish of supreme success narrowly had obtamed, through pfotuld pohtol 
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influence, the command of the French 
troops in the Orient in succession to 
General Gouraud, who had been 
seriously wounded Whatever dispute 
there might be about his military 
achievements, his irreligious convictions 
were above suspicion There appeared 
to be an understanding in French 
governing circles that he was to be 
assigned an important independent role 
m the east, which would give him the 
opportunity of gathering the military 
laurels from which the French Radical- 
Socialist dements were determined 
nnti-Cierical generals should not be de- 
barred 

Judge of our astonishment when, 
on September i, in the midst of the 
preparations for a supreme battle in 
France, while our own army at the 
Dardanelles was cut to the barest mini- 
mum m drafts and ammunition, the 
Admiralty suddenly received, through 
the French naval attache, the request 
to assist the French Ministry of 
Marine in dispatching from Marseilles 
four new French divisions to the 
Dardanelles • 

General SarraU’s Plan 

We were then informed that the 
French Government had decided to 
form a separate Arm} of the East, of 
si\ divisions, which, under the com- 
mand of General Sarrail, would during 
the month of October land on the 
Asiatic shore of the Dardanelles, and 
advance thence upon the forts of 
Chanah m conjunction with our re- 
newed attacks upon the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula We were requested to arrange 
for the relief of the two French 
divisions at Helles, in order that, 
added to the four new French 
divisions from France, this separate 
army should be constituted for the new 
operation 

It appeared for a space that what 
the most unanswerable arguments of 
reason, of daring, and of duty could 
not achieve, were to be easily secured 
by the interplay of French political 
forces For once the gloomy embarrass- 
ments of our councils were broken by 
the sunlight of a happy hour We made 
haste to accept the French proposal 


Lord Kitchener instantly promised die 
two divisions to relieve the French at 
Helles Mr Balfour began at once to 
gather the necessary transport Mr 
Bonar Law joined with me in pressing 
the dispatch of still larger British forces, 
to “ make a good job of it ” 

Alas for the British Cabinet ( They 
saw the truth quite clearly They were 
sound and right in their general view 
It was not through wrong judgment 
that they failed, but through want of 
will-power In such tunes the King- 
dom of Heaven can only be taken by 
storm 


General Joffre’s Promise 

But then the question arose, “Was 
it possible General Jaffa could have 
agreed ? " Inquuy showed that he had 
agreed upon conditions His own 
position was not so secure as to leave 
him indifferent to the pressure from the 
political left flank He had been forced 
to manoeuvre His conditions were that 
the reinforcing divisions for the Dar- 
danelles were not to leave France 
before the mam shock of his impending 
battle had occurred, nor until it could be 
seen whether its results would be 
decistve or not 

Pressed on September n, at Calais, 
by Lord Kitchener as to the time 
which it would take to ascertain this, 
he stated that he would know at 
the end of the first week's fighting one 
way or the other, that if it was clear 
by then that a general German retreat 
in the west — which would have to be 
followed up by every available man-- 
was not going to be compelled, all the 
troops assigned to the Dardanelles 
would be released October 10 was the 
date fixed for the embarkation of the 
leading divisions It was noticed, how- 
ever, that General Sarrail, instead ot 
hurrying out to the Dardanelles to sur- 
vey the situation on the spot and perfect 
his plans, as Lord Kitchener strong y 
pressed him to do, preferred to remain 
m Paris attending to matters which 
were doubtless of importance 
¥ r V 

Bulgaria Begins to Move 

On September 20 the sinister news 
reached London that a Bulgarian 
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mobilization was imminent and that 
Bulgaria was believed to have com- 
mitted herself defimtel} to the Central 
Powers On the next day the Bul- 
garian Prime Minister told a meeting 
of his followers that the cause of the 
Allies was lost, that Bulgaria must not 
attach herself to the losing side, that 
the Quadruple Alliance had only made 
vague proposals to Bulgaria about the 
occupation of the uncontested zone 
after the war, and that if Bulgaria 
went to war, she was assured of the 
neutrality of Roumama At midnight 
on the 22nd, the Turks signed an 
agreement ceding the Dedeagatch Rail- 
way to Bulgaria, and that same day 
Serbia signalled with alarm the increas- 
ing movement of Austro-German forces 
towards her northern frontier The 
long-dreaded southward thrust was 
about to begin 

It is significant that while Bulgaria 
had patiently awaited the result of the 
Battle of Suvla Bay before taking her 
ghastly plunge, her rulers did not hesi- 
tate to commit themselves on the eve 
of the far larger battle which was 
know n to be impending m France The 
Germans could not fail to note the 
massing of guns and troops m Artois 
and Champagne, and had in fact made 
all preparations to receive the shock 
But their confidence in the result was 
shared by the Bulgarian General Staff 
* * * * 


pectation that they would carry, not 
merely the front systems, which had 
been subjected to bombardment, but all 
intact positions and defences likely to 
be met with in rear In the absurd 
misconceptions of the Staff, large 
masses of cavalry were brought up to 
press the victory to a decisive con- 
clusion At the fatal signal the brave 
armies marched into the firestorm The 
ardour of the French infantry was not 
unmatched by their Bntish comrades 
The issue, however, was never m doubt 
TheGermati calculations of the strength 
of their front and of the numbers of 
troops needed to defend it were ac- 
curate and sound Their drive against 
Russia, their project against the Bal- 
kans proceeded unchecked In the first 
week the Anglo-French attack had 
secured slight advances of no strategic 
significance at various points, a few 
score of guns, and a few thousand 
prisoners, at the expense of more than 
300,000 casualties 

The time had now come for General 
Joffre to release the troops for the east, 
but he was naturally reluctant to admit 
defeat The downfall of his hopes was 
concealed by a continuance of the fight- 
ing, and the departure of the Dardan- 
elles divisions receded week by week 
Meanwhile, the winter season steadily 
approached the army on the Peninsula, 
and the catastrophe of the Balkans 
arrived 


The Battle of loos and Champagne 
At dawn on September 25 the great 
battle in the west began It comprised 
a subsidiary attack by about thirty 
Bntish and French divisions at Loos 
and a mam attack by forty French 
divisions m Champagne Sir John 
French had been compelled, in order to 
combine with the French, to accept a 
sphere of attack against his better 
judgment, but, having agreed to con- 
lorm to General Joffre’s plans, he 
nrew himself into their execution with 
his customary determination 
The French attack m Champagne has 
since been described as " tbc nnhmited 
method _ le the armlB „ er( , , , d 

? “ ® fw as the, could 

10 the bl < the confident ex- 


oiuguna MQDiiizes 

On September 25 the general mobil- 
ization of the Bulgarian Army had 
begun Those who placed reliance on 
the optimistic accounts of the fightmg 
m ranee which were supplied by the 
nnltay authorities here and in France 
found it impossible to believe that thc 
f ? ed by mch 

assaults in the west, and extended in 
immense operations in the east, could 
spare a new army to conquer Serbia 

“»sSet? fWe ”*** “ red "- 

Sen2 t lT krda " dfourtl "™^of 
beptember the concentration of consider- 

totartum, forces north of 
oL^“ bE bt ? n * aamistakable On 
October 4 our Intelligence reported the 

3 c 
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t, •'tJ'i-.-thl ' 

im.m.wncKs \r itn. bittil oi loos 


llurr in rnhin moment in wirwhtn flnv uni imitnir pfcotornphcn <Io not pi) their art 
flw mil) mr in lilt therefore of nblnnmp vwm putoml ruord of stirrinf* cunts is for an 
irlivl to Ituikl nji i v.i nc from tin iccmmts of cu »itiu«-<s In the cue of tlic ibmc picture 
tin cjm oilu wi. <k t cnl>f<) t>\ a *nldicr who tool part in the action 


pa suuc of MacUihm at itmtstar 
Bellied and frmtie efforts to deter the 
Bulganins, eshiusttng the whole ipptr- 
ittis of promises and threats, were 
rcctiv ul w i th sullen impisMV m , and the 
mobilization ot the Bulgarian armies 
proceeded rcgularh King 1'erdimnd 
pursued lus proioundh eonstdered and 
most pcrilotis police with mechanical 
precision An iron diseiplmc gripped 
(he peasant soldiers, and a ruthless 
suppression quelled the parliament, an 
forces Serbia, unaisoniMe to the last, 
pteptred to meet her doom with pas- 
sionate appeals to her Allies and daunt- 
less heroism m the field 

Repercussion on Greece 
The repercussion of these events 
must now be studied The onlj power 
winch could come to the aid ot Serbia 
before it was too late was Greece Ac- 
cordingly, at last, an earnest and united 
effort was made b) all the Allies to 


procure the entrj of Greece into the 
general war Twice she had placed 
herself at their disposal Twice she 
had ken rebuffed Now it was the turn 
oi the Allies to ash 
15\ treats Greece was obliged to aid 
Serbia against a Bulgarian attach King 
Constantine and the Greece that followed 
him chimed tint tins treat) did not apph 
to a war in winch Serbia was attached 
not onh b) Bulgaria but bv a great 
Power Serbia invohed the treat), de- 
manded the support of Greece, and also 
appealed to the Allies lor 150,000 men 
M Vcnwclos, again Prime Minister 
and at the head of a parliamentary 
mnjontv fresh from elections, urged 
the Allies to send troops to Salonika 
to enable Greece to enter the war 
according to her honourable obligations 
As a million measure to aid Serbia 
dircctl), the landing at this juncture of 
allied forces at Salonika was absurd 
The hostile armies concentrating on me 
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cistern and northern frontiers of 
Serbia were certain to overwhelm and 
overrun that countt) before an) 
effective aid, other than Grech aid, 
could possiblj arrive As a political 
move to encourage and determine the 
action of Greece, the dispatch of athed 
troops to Salonika lias justified But 
the question arose Where were the 
troops to come front’ ObviousU from 
the Dardanelles and onl) from tilt 
Dardanelles A French .and a British 
division, all that could be spired and 
all that could get to Salonika in time, 
were accordingly taken from Sir Tin 
Hamilton's hard-pressed arm> m the 
closing days of September 
The reader who has a true sense of 
the values m the problem will not be 
surprised to learn that this dispatch of 
troops from the Dardanelles produced 
the opposite effect to that intended or 
desired King Constantine had been 
trained .all Ins life as a soldier He had 
studied very closely the strategic situa- 
tion of his countn and conecn cd him- 
self to be an authority on the subject 
The road to his heart was through some 
sound military plan, and this he was 
never offered bv the Allies 
When he learned that the allied help 
was to take the form of withdrawing two 
dmsions from the Dardanelles, he naiur- 
atl\ concluded that that enterprise was 
about to be abandoned He saw himself, 
it he entered the war, confronted niter a 
short interval not onU with the Bul- 
garians but with the mam liodv of the 
Turkish Army now chained to the 
Gallipoli Peninsula He read in the 
British and French action a plain con- 
fession of impending failure in the 
main operation whose progress during 
the whole year had dominated the war 
situation in the cast It proved im- 
possible to remote these anxieties from 
the Royal mind, and added to his 
German sympathies the) were decisive 
"His Majesty ” said Sir Francis Elliot 
[October 6], "was disturbed bv the 
^ c *- ^ at troops had been brought from 
the Dardanelles to Salonika He 
thought that it was the beginning of 
the abandonment of the expedition and 
would release the whole Turkish Artm 
to reinforce the Bulgarians " 


King Const intfoe 
Dismisses Vcnliclos 

While the troops were alrcad) on the 
wa\ and the British Navy were netting 
the harbour of Saloml a against sub- 
marines, King Constantine dismissed 
M Vcm7tlos, on whose imitation thev 
lnd come The Allies iherctorc found 
themselves confronted with a pro- 
German Greece determined to repudiate 
its treat) obligations to Serbia Thu* 
the object of the expedition tn Salonika 
lnd cntirclv disappeared But those 
powerful persons in Trance and Tng- 
linii who had advocated it were de- 
termined to persevere The miseries 
of Serbia fighting desperately against 
superior forces, the shauu. and sorrow 
of watching a small allv trampled down 
combined with dislike and Ksnaiw 
of the Dardanelles to term a tide of 
opinion impossible to rcsisl 
1 continued to point to the Dardanelles 
as the master key to the prob’etn and a 
naval attempt to force the Straits as 
the sole chance oi changing the action 
of Bulgaria and averting the destruc- 
tion of Serbia Even up to the list 
moment the arrival of a Bnti«h Tleet 
in the Sea <«i Marmora might have 
transformed the situation 1 he Bul- 
garians having mobilized against one 
side, might have marehed against the 
othci Mr Baliour, however, although 
pcrfcctlv readv to bear the supreme 
rcsponsilnhtv >( \clminl de Rolieck 
and the Tirst Sea Lord Sir Henrv 
Jaekson, Ind been willing to in ike the 
attempt, could not icel justified in 
overriding them or replacing them bv 
others It only remained, the re lore, to 
await the catastrophe 


The Advice of the rvpcm 

Tlic Cabinet found tin. IropeWncn 
of the situation unendurable, and in. 
parentl) Hie Trench Govern muit uas 
similar ; distressed A \ehemtm v.nli 
to rush troops the aid ol Scrb.a 
manifested itscli It uas ,a vain tint 
fa mpossibihti of their ami me 

Ou Bnli "Z:°u° ’V'' "" s & P la metl 
cMfu^a ^ bcr 6 ' ol,er hcalcd a " d 
enW to ' be Clt "" ct dc - 

cidcd to refer the tira;!ed situation to 
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the considered judgment of the com- Stuff, m loyal accord with General 
bitted staffs of the Admiralty and the quarters m France mlh aI J^, i 
War Office The great question-What orthodox military opm.on, JSu 
to do> was accordingly remitted to the that everything should be concenSted 
nava and militapr experts gathered on the prolongation of the Battle of Loos 
together under the gn, dance of the from which they considered dec^ 

Clucf of the Imperial General Staff and results might be obtained In this thev 

the First Sea Lord were proved wrong by the events n It 

Through the whole of Saturday and only of 1915, but of 1916 and of 1017 

Sunday these officers considered and Although the British Army continued 

prepared their report, and on Monday, its operations with the fullest smmrt 

October 9, tins remarkable document and to Ore utmost limit of its ammhn,- 
was circulated to Ministers The General tion, not only were they unable to break 

the German 



Inst it in tmfly Ckrtihfitr C tart 
IlGHTING IN THE STREETS OP LOOS 

The battle of Loos was remarkable m one respect Here for the first time 
the men of Kitchener s Armv were engaged in a major operation Com- 
posed of the flower of the country s manhood the new troops fought with 

desperate valour But here as later on the Somme, lives were squandered ^ ^ 
and men disabled for the sake of an advance that could ha\e no real effect ■>’ ~ „ 

on the main issue General otan 





trim « h S Btft. 


FIGHTING NEAR THE TOWER BRIDGE 

The ,.onous but fuhle^ad'arice ol titelOtS^oI^duT^'aMauUs^npoI^T 


still contemplated the irruption of a 
mass of cavalry through the German 
line What the cavalry would have 
done if they had got through was not 
explained 

The Cabinet Compromises 

But passing from the general question 
of the offensive in France to the specific 
issues raised by the situation m the east, 
the General Staff of the Army and the 
Admiralty War Staff pronounced in no 
uncertain tones against the Salonika 
enterprise and in favour of a continu- 
ance of the operations at the Dardan- 
elles The advocates of Salonika had 
been those is ho had pressed most 
strongly for the remission of the dis- 
puted questions to the unbiased and 
undiluted judgment of the naval and 
military experts They were completely 
indisposed to accept the pronouncement 
of the tribunal to which they had 
appealed 

men these matters came before the 
War Council (whose numbers had now 
been increased to include the prominent 
figures on both sides of the controversj ) 


on the evening of October 9, it was 
evident that no agreement could be 
reached as between Salonika and the 
Dardanelles On the other hand, it was 
common ground that large reinforce- 
ments should be sent to the eastern 
theatre as soon as possible As these 
troop movements would necessanl) take 
several weeks, and it could be plausibly 
argued that the situation would develop 
m the meanwhtle m such a way as to 
make ultimate concord possible, it was 
finally settled that six divisions should 
be withdrawn from France and sent to 
Egypt, and that what should happen to 
them after that should be settled later 
The Prime Minister felt himself con- 
strained to agree to this arrangement 
He was, m m\ opinion, throughout un- 
wavering in his intention to persevere 
at the Dardanelles, and he used every 
resource of patience and tact to guide 
and carry opinion in that direction and 
to secure the necessary decisions at the 
earliest possible moment A more 
vigorous course would probably have 
broken up the Government I was, and 
am, strongh of opinion that it would 
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have been much better to break up the 
Cabinet, and let one section or the 
othci carry out their view in its 
integrity, than to preserve what was 
called " the national unity ” at the es- 
pouse of vital executive action But 
after that there would still have been 
the difficult) with the French 

The French Decision 


and practicability of the Salonika ex- 
pedition, and had threatened to resign 
the command of the French armies if 
the British did not effectively co- 
operate In spite of the strenous re- 
sistance of the British General Staff, 
and in the flattest defiance of their 
advice, the Cabinet yielded to this 
outrageous threat 


The French Government had b) this 
time made tip their mind whole- 
hearted!) in favour of Salonika The) 
declared their intention of sending 
General Sarrail’s army thither instead 
of to the Dardanelles, and urged us to 
support them ns strongly as possible 
Another series of disputes therefore 
broke out in the Cabinet upon the pro- 
posal to divert to Salonika the troops 
now under orders for Egypt, and the 
consequent abandonment of an) further 
great enterprise to open the Straits 
Military authority was again appealed 
to, and the General Staff in a paper, 
every word of winch was justified b) 
subsequent events, showed that there 
was no possibility of saving the Ser- 
bians, and that the Salonika enterprise 
was a dangerous and futile dissipation 
and misdirection of forces 


The FiihI Offer of the 
British Government 

The final policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, though erroneous in direction 
and too late m time, was not without 
its grandeur On October 12 the fol- 
lowing declaration was made both to 
Roumania and to Greece — 

" The only effective manner in which 
help can be given to Serbia is by the 
immediate declaration of war by 
Roumania and Greece against the 
Austro-Gcmians and Bulgaria The 
British Government m that event would 
be prepared to sign forthwith a Military 
Convention with Roumania, whereby 
Great Britain will guarantee to bring 
into action in the Balkan theatre, not 
including the forces already in Gallipoli, 
an army of at least 200,000 men If 


Fortified b\ the unequivocal iccom- 
mcndalion of all the military and naval 
authorities, the Cabinet icfuscd to agree 
to the French proposals, and insisted 
upon the reinforcing British divisions 
being sent according to the agreement to 
Egypt, where they were to be fitted out 
with their semi-tropical equipment, etc 
On this General Joffrc was sent b> the 
Fiench Government over to England 
After his defeat in Champagne he was 
in no position to resist the strong ten- 
dencies of hts Government, nor possibl) 
particularly anxious to keep General 
Sarrail in Pans He arrived, and in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, who was 
at this time temporarily incapacitated 
by illness, met the lending members of 
the Cabinet I was excluded from this 
Conference, no doubt because it was 
known that I should certainly prove 
intractable After the Conference was 
over the Cabinet was informed that 
Genera! Joffrc had pledged his military' 
judgment m favour of the necessity 


the French send a force as they con- 
template doing, that force would be 
part of this total, but if not, the British 
Government would undertake to pro- 
vide the whole number themselves 
" Tins force w ould include a number 
of our best and most seasoned divisions, 
and we shall maintain them in the field 
waging war on behalf of our Allies 
until the objective is accomplished A 
steady flow ol troops will commence as 
soon as transport is available and will 
be continuously maintained We esti- 
mate that 150,000 men will be available 
by the end of November, and the total 
200,000 will be reached by the end of 


the 3 ear „ . 

"The Military Convention will state 
precisely the dates at which the dif- 
ferent portions of the army yvill arrive 
We are repeating this offer to Greece, 
and if Roumania is prepared to act 
immediately, we shall call upon Greece 
imperatively to fulfil her treaty obliga- 
tions to Serbia ” 



THE RUIN OF 

Such a spirit manifested three months 
earlier would have prevented the dis- 
asters by whose imminence it had been 
evoked Such an army applied in 
August or September, either to the 
Gallipoli Peninsula or to the Asiatic 
shore, would have overpowered the 
Turks already extended at their fullest 
strain, and transformed defeat into 
victory throughout the east But now 
these immense offers, not arising from 
foresight but extorted only by the pres- 
sure of events, fell upon deal ears 
Neither Roumanta nor Greece would 
move an inch 

In these throes Sir Edward Carson 
resigned because of the failure to rescue 
Serbia, and M Delcasse because of the 
attempt 

* + * * 

The Storm Bursts on Serbia 

On October 9 the storm of ruin burst 
upon the Balkans, and Mackensen, 
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crossing the Danube with nine German 
and Austrian divisions, entered Bel- 
grade from the north Two days later 
the Bulgarians invaded Serbia from the 
east This double and converging 
attack vi as overwhelming Ushub fell on 
October 22, and Nish on November 2 
In another month Monasbr was cap- 
tured, and by the middle of December 
the Serbian Army was destroyed or 
driven completely from Serbian soil 
The relentless seven ty of the B ulgarian 
pursuit exposed the retreating Serbian 
forces and population to the worst 
horrors of war and winter Scores of 
thousands of defenceless people perished, 
and the whole country was ravaged 
and reduced to complete subjugation 
Meanwhile, large Anglo-French forces 
began to accumulate at Salonika as 
helpless spectators of these events, the 
Allied Army on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
was left to rot, and the Bntish Fleet 
at the Dardanelles remained motionless 
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THE ABANDONMENT OF THE DARDANELLES 

Consequences— Recall of Sir Ian Hamilton— General Monro's Report— Effect on Lord 
Kitchener— Admiral von Usedom’s Report to the German Emperor— Plans of 
Commodore Keyes and Rear-Admiral Wemyss— Outline of the Keyes Plan— The 
New War Committee — Lord Kitchener's Mission — I Resign from the Government 
—Confusion and Difficulties of the Times— A. General View 


T HE events described in the Iasi 
chapter led directly to the aban- 
donment of the enterprise against the 
Dardanelles 
Consequences 

In the first place, the impending open- 
ing of through communications between 
Germany and Turkey seemed to offer to 
the Turks the prospect of large supplies 
of all kinds and particularly of heavy 
guns and ammunition Our troops on 
the Peninsula, whose positions did not 
allow ot any local withdrawal, were 
threatened with a very great increase 
in the hostile bombardment Second!) , 
the Salonika expedition must become a 
serious rival to the Dardanelles, draw- 
ing upon the existing strength of a 
harassed army and intercepting and 
diverting reinforcements and supplies 
Apprehensions of approaching failure, 
if not indeed of final disaster, were nfe 
Only the fear of a massacre on the 
Beaches and of the loss of a large pro- 
portion of the Army delayed for a time 
the evacuation of Gallipoli and the 
abandonment of the enterprise As a 
first step, on October n, Lord Kitchener 
telegraphed to Sir Ian Hamilton — 

" What is your estimate of the prob- 
able loss which would be entailed to our 
forces if the evacuation of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula was decided upon and carried 
out in the most careful manner 1 *” 1 
Sir Ian Hamilton, who had already 
declared evacuation to be “ unthink- 
able,” replied on the 12th that— 

l Ga}Upoli Diary > p 249 


“ It would not be wise to reckon on 
getting out of Gallipoli with less loss 
than that of half the total force, as well 
as guns which must be used to the last, 
stores, railway plant, hprses We 
might be very lucky and lose consider- 
ably less than I have estimated ” 


Recall otSir Ian Hamilton 

On October 14 it was decided to 
recall Sir Ian Hamilton and to send out 
in his place General Monro, an officer 
who had already commanded an arm) 
in France and was deeply imbued with 
western ideas He belonged to that 
school whose supreme conception of 
Great War strategy was " killing Ger- 
mans” Anything that killed Germans 
was right An) thing that did not kill 
Germans was useless, even if it made 
other people kill them, and kill more of 
them, or terminated their power to kill 
us To such minds the capture of Con- 
stantinople was an idle trophy, and the 
destruction of Turkey as a military 
factor, or the rallying of the Balkan 
States to the Allies, mere politics, which 
every military man should hold in 
proper scorn , 

The special outlook of General 
Monro was not known to the Cabinet^ 
His instructions were moreover ex- 
clusively military He was to express 
an opinion whether the Gallip 0 
Peninsula should be evacuated, or 
another attempt made to carry it, an 
on the number of troops that would be 
required (1) to carry the Penmsu b, W 
to keep the Straits open, and {$} 
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danelles Army temporarily m the hands 
of General Birdwood 


take Constantinople 1 No reference 
v.as mvdc to any part -which might be 
played by the Tleet in this essentially 
amphibious operation Vet) large 
masses of troops were non moving 
irom Trance to the eastern theatre, and 
the whole question of their employment 
was leu open In these circumstances 
Genera! Monro's report was awaited 
with the utmost anxiety 

General Monro's Report 
There was however no need for sus- 
pense General Monro was an officer 
01 swift decision He came, he saw, he 
capitulated He reached the Dardan- 
elles on October 28 , and already on the 
29th he and his staff were discussing 
nothing but evacuation On the 30th 
he landed on the Peninsula 
Without going bevond the Beaches, he 
hmthanred himself in the space of sn 
hours vtfli the conditions prevailing on 
the 15-mtle front of An/ac, Suvla and 


Effect on Lord Kitchener 

General Monro's telegram of " Evac- 
uation” fell like a thunderbolt upon 
Lord Kitchener, and for the moment 
and under the shock he rose in all the 
strength which he commanded when he 
represented the indomitable core of our 
national character 

Lord Kitchener io General Birdwood 
November 3, 1915 

" Very secret 

“You know' the report sent m by 
Monro I shall come out to you, am 
leaving to-morrow night I have seen 
Captain Keyes, and I believe the 
Admiralty' will agree to making naval 
attempt to force the passage of the 
Straits We must do what we can to 
assist them, and I think as soon as our 
are in the Sea of Marmora yve 


Holies, and spoke a few discourammr S ? P l* aw tn l * of 1Iarraora 
words lo the principal officers at fach Se ' 2e B V lair Bttmus aid 

pornt To the Dmmal Commanders “ ‘ 'm ho d JS* ** *' 

summoned to meet him m „ .ft? 51111 110ld mt 


. • — ' — '-wuiiuauucia 

summoned to meet him at their re- 
spcctiu Corps Headquarters, he put 
scpantch and in turn a question m the 
lolloping sense "On the supposition 
tint ton arc going to get no more drafts 
can jou maintain aour position in spits 
0 the ami at of strong reinforcements 
uith hew gn„ s a „ d hornless ^ 
ammunition 5 He thus collected “ 

Xh°he ' ' X 0 ”? ™" «s, armed n ,ih 
to Imbros He never 


vr.d OUt 

“ Examine aery- carefully the best 
position for landing near the marsh at 
the head of the Guli of Xeros, so that 
we could get a Ime across the isthmus, 
Ulth ships at both sides In order to 
£nd the troops for this nndertaling », 
shoiild have to reduce the numbers m 
fte trenches to the lowest possible, and 

t™ 51 '-™* at Suvla 
Anjhe hestfigttmg men that could be 


™ to Imbros He never , , 7 , VP™* n,en that could be 
again set mot on the Pomsnla V»nd, including jour bojs from Anzac 

.,™ ln . s H,s a»J- “I'’?? - ont 1 «■> sueep up m Egypt, 

s* 


.r , , » emnsuia dunni 

fw 

to w evacuation of the Gallmol, pi „ 
v a.iipaimt ^ na I' l ^* l ndonment oi the 



rns««i — . . e to sign orders 
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the gravest disaster and would condemn 
a large percentage of our men to death 
or imprisonment 

"Monro will be appointed to the 
command of the Salonika force " 

Here was the true Kitchener Here 
in this flaming telegram — whether 
Bulair was the best place or not— was 
the Man the Brittsh Empire believed- 
him to be, in whom millions set their 
faith— resolute, self-reliant, creative, 
lion-hearted 

Unhappily the next day — 

Lord Kitchener to General Birdwood 
November 4, 1915 

” I am coming as arranged The 
more I look at the problem the less I 
see my way through, so yon had better 
work out very quietly and secretly any 
scheme for getting the troops off the 
peninsula ” 

* ■* * * 

Admiral von Usedom's Report to 
the German Emperor 

We may now once again exercise our 
privilege of crossing to the enemy’s 
lines and of learning how the situation 
was viewed by the responsible German 
authorities On the same October 31 
that General Monro dispatched his tele- 


gram of evacuation to Lord Kitchener, 
Admiral von Usedom who, it will be 
remembered, commanded the fortress 
of the Dardanelles and all the marine 
defences of the Straits, completed a 
despatch to the Emperor dealing with 
the events of the past month 

"The great attack,” he wrote, 
" which we have been expecting on the 
land front has not taken place since the 
advance inaugurated by the new landing 
on August 7 north of the Aribumu 
front was brought to a standstill At 
the end of September reports of moves 
of troops and vehicles increased In- 
formation from Salonika confirms that 
troops are being drawn thither from the 
Dardanelles front I do not, however, 
consider it probable that the enemy w'dl 
evacuate his position without hard 
fighting In order to drive him out a 
very thorough artillery preparation is 
necessary, and for this the munitions 
on the spot or which can be brought up 
are insufficient ” 

He proceeded to dwell upon the dan- 
gerous manner in which the fortress 
defences of the Straits had been 
weakened through the repeated with- 
drawals of the mobile artillery, par- 
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ticularly the howitzers, on 
which his whole system do- 
pended In addition to the 
forty-nine howitzers and 
mobile guns with their sup- 
plies of ammunition with- 
drawn in May and June, he 
had during August and 
September been forced to 
cede another twenty-one of 
his most valuable howitzers 
and mobile guns The 
whole of the vital interme- 
diate Defences of the forts 
contained at this time only 
twenty mobile howitzers 
and mortars 


Plans of Cnmmodore Kej es 
and Rear-Admiral Wemyss 

Meanwhile Commodore 
Keyes, Chief of the Staff to 
Admiral de'/Robeck, could 
endure the position at the 
Dardanelles no longer He 
had been' throughout con 
vmc-d that the Fleet could 
at ^.jne with proper pre 
pa-fyj"} force the Dar- 
danelles and enter the Mar- 
mora id sufficient strength 
During the summer detailed 
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plans for this operation Sir Charles Monro entered the Army in 1879 and on the 
were prepared under his outbreak ol the Great War was appointed to the command 
direction by the Naval of the 2nd Dn 151011 ^ lt}} which he proceeded to Trance 
c-./r J , In 1915 he commanded in succession the 1 st Corps and 

otait these plans were later the Third Arm) In October 1915 it was decided 
now completed, and Com- that he should go out to the Dardanelles in order that he 
modore Keyes declared report upon the situation as he uewed it General 

himself confident of their M °”° P™"™ Jf 6 " 

success In this opinion he 

was most strongl} supported bj Rear- the last fourteen months of the struggle 
Th',? offi™ ySS „ as °P m,on retrospectively 

Adm rvld n t,"f S i. a ' : Ua 5 Sen,or “ invested with very high authority 
which hate^K ' a? m arc “ ms ‘??“ s The joint representations of the Chief 

vvtach have already been explained 1 he of Staff and of his Second-In-Command 

=ttsrs££ 

tfAraiKSt-a ££\* « 

Sea Urd d T’,h,s AtoraUe 

was eventually to sustain the burden of 

P «'■ accorded him leave of absence, M 
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liberty and " a fair field " to state his 
case, making it clear, however, that he 
could not himself in any circumstances 
become responsible for a further naval 
attempt Commodore Keyes therefore 
repaired to London forthwith, where he 
arrived on October 28 

Outline of the Keyes Plan 

The Keyes plan was remarkable for 
its audacity It discarded all the gradual 
methods around which it had alone 
been possible hitherto to rally naval 
opinion The Fleet would be divided 
into four squadrons, three of which 
were to take part in the attack, while 
the fourth provided the support for the 
Army The Second Squadron com- 
prised about eight old battleships and 
cruisers, four very old battleships acting 
as supply ships, as many of the dummy 
battleships as possible, and a number 
of merchantmen carrying coal and 
ammunition All these vessels were to 
be fitted with mine-bumpers 

Preceded by four of the best sweepers 
and accompanied by eight destroyers and 
two scouts, this Second Squadron was to 
enter the Straits shortly before dawn, 
keeping below the illuminated area until 
dawn was about to break, when it would 
proceed to steam through the Narrows 
at its utmost speed Commodore Keyes 
proposed to take command of this 
squadron himself It was his firm con- 
viction that with the improved sweepers 
and the mine-bumpers, and aided by 
smoke screens, darkness and surprise, 
certainly more than half of this 
squadron would arrive above Nagara 
The battleships which survived were 
immediately to attack the forts of the 
Narrows from their rear, which would 
have been completely exposed 

Meanwhile at dawn the First Squad- 
ron, composed of the Laid Nelson, 
Agamemnon, Ex month, two King Ed- 
wards, four French ships, the Glory 
and the Canopus, accompanied by eight 
sloops and ten destroyers for sweeping, 
would simultaneously attack the forts 
at the Narrows from below the Kephez 
minefield The Third Squadron, con- 
sisting of two Monitors, die Swifisure , 
and five cruisers or light cruisers, was 
to cover the army and co-operate from 


across the Peninsula in the attack upon 
the forts at the Narrows The bom- 
bardment of the forts at the Narrows 
by all three squadrons, and the sweep- 
ing of the minefields already deranged 
by the passage of the Second Squadron, 
were to be pursued continuously with- 
out slackening for a moment 
An elaborate memorandum had been 
prepared by the staff, regulating ever)' 
phase of this main attack which might 
well have been continued for two or 
even three days if necessary before the 
final advance of the First Squadron 
through the Narrows was ordered In 
short, the Keyes plan was m principle 
the old plan of pinning down the forts 
in close and continuous action while the 
minefields were swept, but in addi®* 
it was to be preceded by a furious 
prise rush of the oldest ve a ™ 
locate the defence, to swt.r™ m out a 
up the minefields and sec sparation is 
whence the forts could , munitions 
reverse brought up 

“The action recommend^ 
staff memorandum),” wrote C ^ <3^. 
Keyes, “taken in conjunct j ortress 
the preliminary rush and dew jj een 
military offensive, generally ren 
the views of a number of expe^ p ar . 
officers who strongly advoc „ 
naval attack on the Stra«ts an 
confident of success If succ' 
achieved, the Turkish Army n # 
hpoli will be entirely dependent » 
Bulair Isthmus for supplies Thu 
of communication can be harassed 
and night " Finally the plan comprS? 
detailed arrangements for maintains 
the successful ships in the Marmol 
while they were operating against t'j 
Turkish communications ■ 


'he New War Committee 
On November 2 the Prime Minister 
econstituted the War Council or Dan 
lanelles Committee as it had hitherto 
,een st)led In its new form it was 
ailed the " War Committee ” and was 
united to the Prime Minister, Mr 
3 alfour, Lord Kitchener, Sir Edward 
rrey and Mr Lloyd George Mr Bonar 
^aw was added ten days later un 
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his way through Paris m an exceedmgh 

nrniner anft diverted CoTTlITln- 


Conservative pressure X was excluded 
Xt was announced that this Committee 
would be responsible to the Cabinet for 
the whole direction of the war 
On November 3 the new Committee 
met to consider the question of evacuat- 
ing the Dardanelles Lord Kitchener’s 
views have been fully exposed mbs tele- 
gram to General Birdwood of that day 
He had previously telegraphed to General 
Monro ashing whether his opinions 
were shared by the Corps Commanders 
on the Peninsula He had been 
answered that General Byng favoured 
evacuation and considered that Smla 
could be evacuated without much loss, 
provided the attempt were made before 
German reinforcements arrived, that 
General Davies, commanding at Helles, 
concurred with General Monro, but 
that General Birdwood at Anzac was 
opposed to evacuation General Max- 
well, commanding m Egypt, had also 
independently telegraphed urging that a 
further effort should be made to hold 
on Thus the military opinions were 
divided 

The Committee had also before 
than the plans of Commodore Keyes 
endorsed by Admiral Wernyss m 
regard to which Bis Admiral!) War 
Staff had pronounced no decided 

'imon Keyes was still only a Captain 
ith the rank of Commodore He was 
>o\vn as a daring and pfted officer, 
he had no record of high command 
■* * llm * he did not cam' the 
.jrity necessary to override Admiral 
Kobechs negative view Could he 
"t juncture, wth the fame of the 
r of the Dover patrol, have laid 
the Council Table the credentials 
th ' h'story of the Great 
might have been much curtailed 

Kitchener’s Mission 


Ills way UUUUgll X mis un 

resolute manner, and directed Commo- 
dore Keyes to explain the scheme to 
the French Minister of Manne, now 
Admiral Lacaze, and then follow him 
with all speed Admiral Lacaze was 
wholly favourable to the plan, and im- 
mediately promised a reinforcement of 
six old French battleships to execute it 

Lord Kitchener arrived at the Dar 
danelles on November 9 His personal 
inspection of the troops and the de- 
fences convinced him that the troops 
could hold their positions unless con- 
fronted with very heavy German rein- 
forcements of which there was no 
immediate prospect His conferences 
with Admiral de Robech led him how- 
ever, in the absence of Commodore 
Keyes, to discard the idea of a renewed 
naval attempt Instead he devised a 
plan for a new landing at A) as m the 
Gulf of Alexandretta, with the double 
object of barnng the path of a Turkish 
invasion of Egypt and of covering the 
effects of an impending withdrawal 
from Gallipoli 

This plan did not commend itself 
either to the Admiralty or to the 
War Committee With Salomha as 
well as the Dardanelles on their 
hinds, they were naturally reluctant to 
commit themselves to another new 
enterprise which 
could at the best only achieve subsidian 
objects They therefore informed Lord 
Kitchener of them dissent from his 
views and announced that they had 

Gahfnoi finaI dec,S!0n ^baut 

? *‘P°h was to be relegated to a Con- 

l™ rc,obeWdmPa ™ = fo'fa" 


— b jYussiOQ 1 Resign trom the Government 

tecircumstacGwhcb^M^ Gore^S"?, a ? ° ffice >” the net, 
' r Ct “”m»ee found no dfclh , t th, le mng the Admtwlti 
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bility for « hat I believed to be a wholly 
erroneous conception of war I there- 
fore m the middle of November sought 
permission to retire from the Govern- 
ment 

It was impossible at that time to 
discuss m Parliament any of the grave 
and tormenting controversies which 
these pages expose I had nothing but 
the friendliest personal feelings towards 
my colleagues and the Prime Minister, 
and I would not speak a word which 
might add to their difficulties or those 
of the State I was content to base 
myself upon a desire to relinquish a 
well-paid sinecure office which I could 
not bear longer to hold at this sad 
juncture m our affairs 

Cc illusion and Difficulties of the Times 

I have tried to show what I believe 
to be the interplay of forces and se- 
quence of events m this tragedy 
Masses of documents can be produced 
which illustrate and elaborate all the 


phases of the story , and there are many 
minor episodes which it would ha\e 
been only confusing to include But 
from ivhat has been w ntten, the appal- 
ling difficulties and cruel embarrass- 
ments of those who, whatever their 
views, were endea\ ourmg loyally and 
earnestly to discharge their great re- 
sponsibilities can be readily understood 
1 hate recorded my counsels at the 
time The future was then unknown 
No one possessed plenary power The 
experts were frequenth wrong The 
politicians were frequently right The 
wishes of foreign Governments, them- 
selves convulsed internally by diffi- 
culties the counterpart ot our own, 
were constantly thrusting themselves 
athwart our policy Without the title 
deeds of positive achievement no one 
had the power to give clear brutal 
orders which would command unques- 
tioning respect Power was widely 
disseminated among the many im- 
portant personages who in this penod 
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formed the governmg instrument 
Knowledge was very unequally shared 
Innumerable arguments of a partial 
character could be quoted on every side 
of all these complicated questions The 
situation itself was in constant and 
violent movement We never at an) 
time regained the initiative, we were 
alwaj s compelled to adapt ourselves to 
events We could never overtake or 
forestall them All the time, dear and 
simple solutions existed which would 
speedily have produced the precious 
element of victory 
A General View 

I may perhaps close this chapter by 
reprinting some words of general im- 
port which I used in explaining my 
resignation to the House of Commons — 

There is no reason to be discouraged 
about the progress of the war We are 
passing through a bad time now and it 
will probably be worse before it is 
better, but that it will be better, if we 
only endure and persevere, I have no 
doubt whatever The old wars were 
decided* b> their episodes rather than 
by their tendencies In this war the 
tendencies are tar more important than 
the episodes Without winning any 
sensational victories we may win this 


war We may win. it even during a 
continuance of extremely disappointing 
and vexatious events It is not neces- 
sary for us m order to win the war to 
push the German lines back over all 
the territory they have absorbed, or to 
pierce them While the German lines 
extend far be)ond her frontiers, and 
while her flag flies over conquered 
capitals and subjugated provinces, while 
all the appearances of military success 
attend her arms, Germany may be de- 
feated more fatally in the second or 
third 3 ear of the war than if the Allied 
Armies had entered Berlin in the first 
It is, no doubt, disconcerting for 
us to observe that the Government of 
a State like Bulgaria are convinced on 
an impartial survey of the chances that 
victory will rest with the Central 
Powers All the small States are 
hypnotized by German military pomp 
and precision They see the glitter, the 
episode, but they do not see or realize 
the capacity of the ancient and might) 
nations, against whom German) is 
warring, to endure adversity, to put up 
with disappointments and mismanage- 
ment, to recreate and renew their 
strength, and to pass on with boundless 
obstinacy through boundless sufferings 
to the achievement of their cause 
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T HE closing scenes at the Dardan- 
dles proceeded while I was 
serving with the 2nd Battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards near Laventie I was 
not without information on the course 
of affairs from my friends both m the 
Cabinet and at General Headquarters 
It was a comfort to be with these fine 
troops at such a time, to study their 
methods, unsurpassed in the army, of 
discipline and trench w art are, and to 
share from day to day their life under 
the hard conditions of the winter and 
the fire of the enemy The kindness 
with which I was received during my 
period of instruction with the Guards 
Division will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered bv me 

A Reflection 

As in the shades of a No\ ember 
evening, I for the first time led a 
platoon of Grenadiers across the sopping 
which gave access to our trendies 
while here and there the bright 
flashes of the guns or the occasional 
whistle of a random bullet accompanied 
our path the conviction came into rm 
mind with absolute assurance that the 
simple soldiers and their regimental 
officers, armed with their cause, would 
ba t ter virtues in the end retrieve the 
? ignorances of Staffs and 
Cabnets, of Admirals, Generals and 
politmans-induding, no doubt, many 

ll osTi" 

less cost' To how many slaughters 
through „ tat e „ dlts! nJJfe 7““' 

Jude and privation would these 
themselves already the surv,™,,™"' 
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many a bloody day, be made to plod 
before victory was won ' 


final Stages of Gallipoli 
On November 22, Lord Kitchener, 
his Ay as Bay project being vetoed, con- 
sented to the evacuation of Suvla and 
Anzac He still hoped to save Hcllcs, 
the retention of which was strongly 
advocated b\ Admiral dc Robed The 
War Committee, however, decided that 
all three lodgments should be aban- 
doned With this decision Admiral de 
Robeck expressed himself in disaccord 
He deprecated the evacuation of Suvla 
and Anzac, and when asked specificalh 
on November 25 if he concurred m the 
evacuation of Helies, he observed 
> that '^ e C0U H not understand 
it The situation cannot, howeicr, be 
disentangled from his attitude towards 
the use of the Fleet His health w r as 
now temporarily unpaired b, b,s Jong 
pe l of hard work He started mtme- 
diately for home on a period of leave 

Admiral Wemyss’s Effort 

now dc ™lved upon 
Admiral Wemyss The new Naval 

2“*:» ■ l ChKf - ""deterred b, 

past events bent himself to a last effort 

elemm? s,tu "'°" In a senes of 
of he cm P has 'zed the dangers 

of a wmter evacuation He rwu „ 

he urved vh£ * “ 0st m ev *cuation, 

, Wged ftat one effort s ; I01I , d ’ 

3 » 
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rn ££“ rwo X S— <*«■*« of 

the Royal Navy, X Tl War Committee It was 

Fleet would do its part, and that even without fT It cooH ■* taken 

■f the Army could not co operate he Cl f“ rther conferen “ ™th the 
would carry out the Keyes P p!an 'and Standm’J ^ “ m f hng ? f the m ' v Allied 
force II, e i_. J f !..?:* n and C ,tand,n B Council was fixed for Decern- 

ber 5 at Calms T 


, ^ u , ul llie A\eyes plan and 

force the Dardanelles by naval power 
alone 

These stalwart counsels thiew every- 
thmg agun into the melting pot Tlic 



PM, EtttiH & />} 
ADMIRAL LORD WESTER WOJYSS 

Admiral R E Wetness as he then was commanded the base 
at Mudros during the greater penod o£ the Dardanelles 
campaign Attention has already been drawn m the tevt 
(P 6ii) to the public spirit displayed by this officer nhen on 
the illness of Admiral Carden he at once agreed to serve under 
Admiral de Robeck, although senior to him m substantive 
rank When in the closing months of 1915 official opinion 
in England was steadily hardening against the great adventure 
at the Dardanelles, Admiral Wemyas declared himself pre- 
pared to force the Straits Had the permission he sought 
been granted to him it can hardly he doubted that this resolute 
leader would have been successful in brushing aside the few 
remaining obstacles which at this stage were all that the Turks 
could strew in his path 


t b ", 5 , al Lord Kitchener'a^n 

took heart In common with the British 
beneral Staff he was strongly opposed 
to the whole Salomca expedition On 
December 2 he telegraphed 
to General Monro — 

Private and Secret 
The Cabinet has been 
considering the Gallipoli 
situation all day Owing 
to the political conse- 
quences, there is a strong 
feeling against evacuation, 
even of a partial character 
It is the general opinion we 
should retain Cape Helles 
If the Salomca troops 
are placed at your disposal 
up to four divisions for an 
offensive operation to im- 
prove the position at Suvla, 
could such operations be 
carried out in time with a 
view to making Suvla re- 
tainable by obtaining higher 
position and greater depth? 
The Navv will also take the 
offensive in co-operation 


Straits of the Turks 
Meanwhile the activities 
of the British submarines 
in the Marmora had almost 
entirely severed the sea 
communications of the Tur- 
kish Army, and were also 
impeding their supply by 
the roads along the Mar- 
mora shore To meet this 
peril, which had been ap- 
proaching plainly, steadily 
and rapidly during the last 
two or three months, the 
German Staff had built a 
new branch railway from 
the main Turkish system to 
Kavak at the head of the 
Gulf of Xeros This had 
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been finished m the nick 

of time, and as the sea jV \ 

Frnn^nort failed, it be- y » 







transport failed, - - 
came thesolebneof sup 
ph, relief or reinforce- 
ment for the twent) , 

Turkish divisions on the 
Peninsula From the 
new rail head at Kavah 
all transport was b) 
bullock wagon or camel 
along roads across the 
Bulair Isthmus which 
were frequently dis- 
turbed by the fire of the 
Fleet On December 2, 

Admiral Wemjss suc- 
ceeded in destroj ing 
the three central spans 
of the Kavah Bridge by 
fire from the Agamem- 
non, Endytmon, and a 
Monitor The road was 
also so badly broken by 
the bombardment that 
wheeled traffic was com 
pletely interrupted 
The Turkish 5 th 
Army was now in 
serious straits The 
British Intelligence re- 
ported growing demor- 
alization of the enem\ 

through losses, disease, 

stringency of supplies, A photograph taken in the French sector at Holies showing w 
the severe w eather, and anti aircraft machine pin team about to open fire on m npproaching 
the increasingly search- 3i aer °P' ane Troops in the rear areas at Hcllcs sutfered not 
mg character of thr “tiwtics of hostile planes spottrng for their gunners 

. aracie * , the In consequence of this, e\crj possible step was taken to harass 

natal fire We know enemy planes and to pr C \ent their observers from obtaining mforma 

now that these reports 11011 concernin g movements or concentrations of troops 

were correct Food, 
clothes, boots, ammunition were fnght- 
Ml) Scarce The condition of the 
iurkish soldiers, often bare-footed, 
ragged, hungrj, dinging to their 
trenches week after week, e\cited at 
tnis time the sympath, as well as the 

alarm ot their German masters Coum ‘‘“'""cj ”; e, ? ,ss . and 1,18 staff "ere 
Mettermch, then German Ambassador con ^ ent tllat ll >cv had the power, 
at Constantinople, visited the Turkish onh" ," lt l0Ul ,0 9 jn S l,!a Straits, not 
'’n- »- *>■- " • - Iurl " sh to prevent the arrival of German 

artillei-j reinforcements on a large 
f scale, but also gravel, compromife 
'■what ? e e ' ,stence of the whole Turkish 

"hat Army on the Gall, pol. Peninsula Thu 

™ th = 8 P°‘ h °pe Pared up again It 
TOS at this moment, when for the Srst 

3 D 2 


I A t/t l n fim tl II nr \fmtiim 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT MACHINE GLIs 


not, howeyer, knoyvledge that was lack* 
ing, but the collective will-pow er to turn 
it to account 

Final Decision to Evacuate 

Wem)SS and his staff yvere 


visnea me Turki* 
lines on the Peninsula in December ] 
company with Liman yon Sanders ,r If 

you had oolj known," he smd dTscus^ 

mg these events after the war 1 
he state of the Turkish Arm,’ was ,t 
would have gone hard with us " It ,v as 
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One of the most prominent fciturcs of the Hellos landscape. Gully Ravine was as its name infers 
i docp nullah or watercourse the bed of which in the summer was dry and sandy It ran in a 
north easterly direction towards ICnthil passing to the westward of that much coveted village 
Here the Indian Brigade and the 29th Division were frequently in action, particularly on 
Tunc 4 and 28, 1915 Both the British and Turkish lines ran astride of the ravine some 
distance south of Knthia 


time a strong and competent naval 
command declared itself positive ot 
success, that the improvident decision 
to evacuate was finally taken On 
December 8 the Joint Staff Conference 
sitting at the French General Head- 
quarters declared unanimously for the 
immediate organization of the defence of 
Salomca and for the immediate evacua- 
tion of Gallipoli From this moment 
the perplexities of the British Govern- 
ment came to an end Henceforward 
they remained steadfast in pusillani- 
mous resolve 

Adminl Wemyss’s Telegram of 
December 8 

Admiral Wemyss, however, with 
Keyes at his side, did not readily yield, 
and the struggle of these two sailors 
against the now marshalled force of the 
Cabinet, the War Committee, the Joint 
Anglo-French Conference, the Admir- 
alty and the War Office, constitutes an 
episode on which perhaps in future years 
British naval historians will be glad to 
dwell His telegram of December 8 at 
least must in justice to the Royal Navy 
be quoted here — 

" The navy is prepared to force the 
Straits and control them for an inde- 


finite period, cutting off all Turkish 
supplies which now find their way to 
the Peninsula either by sea from the 
Alarm ora or across the Dardanelles from 
Asiatic to European shore The on!) 
line of communications left would be 
the road along the Isthmus of Bulair, 
which can be controlled almost entirely 
from the Sea of Marmora and the Gulf 
of Xeros Wlnt is offered the Anm, 
therefore, is the practical, complete 
severance of all Turkish lines of com- 
munication, accompanied by the de- 
struction of the large supply depots on 
the shore of the Dardanelles 
" In the first instance I strongly ad- 
vocated that the naval attack should 
synchronize with an army offensive, 
and if the Army will be prepared to 
at taels, in the event of a favourable 
opportunity presenting itself, nothing 
more need be required of them Tne 
Navy here is prepared to undertake 
tins operation with ever)' assurance ot 
If the units as described m 


3 our letter of November 24 can be pro- 
uded, these hopes of success are greatly 
increased, and the possible losses greatly 
diminished 

"The unanimous military opinion 
referred to in Admiralty telegram 
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No 422 has, I feel certain, been greatly 
influenced, and naturally so, by the 
military appreciations of Sir Charles 
Monro These I have not seen, but 
their purport I have gathered in course 
of conversations The Corps Com- 
manders, I know, view the evacuation 
with the greatest misgiving The forc- 
ing of the Dardanelles, as outlined in 
my telegrams, has never been put before 
them, and I am convinced that, after 
considering the certain results which 
would follow a naval success, thei 
would favour an attack on the lines 
indicated, especially in view of the un- 
doubted low morale ot the Turkish 
Peninsular arm\, of which we ha\e 
ample evidence 

* * * « 

"The very extensive Geiman propa- 
ganda being pursued all over the Near 
East, accompanied by the expenditure 


ot vast sums of money, is not, I feel 
convinced, being undertaken merely as 
a side issue to the European war 
"A position of stalemate on both 
fronts of the principal theatres of war 
appears the natural outcome of present 
situation This opinion is freely' ex- 
pressed in the higher military circles in 
Greece, and would therefore appear to 
be fostered by the Germans — a signifi- 
cant point 

“By surrendering our position here, 
when within sight ot MCtory, we are 
aiding enem\ to obtain markets the 
possession ot which may enable her to 
outlast the Allies in the war of ex- 
haustion now commencing 
" A successful attack would once and 
tor all disperse those clouds of doubt, 
a large amount ot shipping would be 
released and the question ot Greece 
and Egypt settled 

“I do not know what has been 
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decided about Constantinople, but if the 
Turks could be told that \vc were in the 
Marmora lo prevent its occupation by 
the Germans, sucli a course would 
inevitably lead to disruption, and there- 
fore weakness amongst them 
" I fear the effect on the Navy would 
be bad 

"Although no word of attack has 
passed my lips except to ray immediate 
staff and admirals I feel sure that every 
officer and man would feel that the 
campaign had been abandoned without 
sufficient use having been made of our 
greatest force, vi? the Navy 
" The position is so ciitical that there 
is no time for standing on ceremony, 
and I suggest that General Birdwood, 
the officer who would now have to 
cairy out the attack or evacuation 
which is now ordered, be asked for his 
appreciation 

“ The logical conclusion, therefore, is 
the choice of evacuation or forcing the 
Straits I consider the former dis- 
astrous tactically and strategically, and 
the latter feasible, and, so long as 
troops remain at Anzac, decisive 
" I am convinced that the time is npe 
for a vigorous offensive, and I am con- 
fident of success " 


The Government Inflexible 

On August 18 the Admiralty had 
telegraphed to Admiral de Robeck 
authorizing and implicit!} urging him 
to use the old battleships of the Fleet 
to force the Dardanelles, and Admiral 
de Robeck had declined Now the con- 
ditions were reversed On December 10 
the same Board of Admiralty replied 
that they were not prepared to author- 
tze the attempt by the Navy single- 
handed to force the Narrows This 
sombie veto was final 

The risks that men are prepared to 
run in relation to circumstances present 
some of the strangest manifestations ot 
psychology One tithe of the hardihood 
they display to escape disaster, would 
often certainly achieve success Con- 
trast, for instance, the alternative 
hazards now piesented to the British 
Government and Admiralty on the one 
hand the chance, even the probability 
according to all expert opimon, of 


losing 40,000 men in an evacuation, 
which if successtul could only result m 
the total loss of the campaign, on the 
other, the chance of losing a squadron 
of old ships, and a small number ot 
men m an operation which if successful 
would carry the campaign at a stroke 
from disaster to triumph Yet v e see 
Cabinet and Admiralty able to face the 
first alternative, and shrink from the 
second While time is young, while 
prospects are favourable, while prizes 
inestimable may be gained, caution, 
hesitancy, half measures rule and fetter 
action The grim afternoon of adverse 
struggle alone brings the hour of 
desperate resolve The hopeful positive 
is rejected while all may be gamed, the 
awful negative is embraced when 
nought but escape remains in view, and 
the energy and conviction which might 
have commanded victory are lavished 
upon the mere processes of flight 

The determination of the British 
Government to give in at all costs was 
now inflexible The orders for the 
evacuation of Suvla and Anzac were 
reiterated by the Admiralty On De- 
cember 12, Admiral Wemyss bowed to 
those orders “ with the greatest regret 
and misgiving” The plan for the 
evacuation, upon which a month s care- 
ful labour had been expended, was now 
completed, and the Admiral M the 
night of December 19 or 20 as the date 
of the operation , „ ... 

Hope died hard In ordering he 
evacuation of Suvla and Anzac th 
Government had consented to there- 
teotion for the tone being of 
which, while it was held, kept op® tM 
possibility ot a renewed naval attack 
In order to make Hedes secure, * 
Admiral, m full accord with General 
Davies, commanding at Hello, efe 
ated plans for a combined i atBchl by 
Fleet and Army upon Achi Baba 
control and dtrect.cn »f * 
from the Monitors and the b0 ® 

" Edgars " had now been br ™S ht „ Co . 
very high degree of efficiency , 

in complete agreement 
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It is not necessary to pronounce upon 
the prospects of such an operation, for at 
this moment General Monro returned 
from Salomes where after his one day’s 
visit to the Peninsula and his sojourn in 
Egjpt he had been residing Already 
on December 1 he had forbidden 
General Birdwood and the Corps Com- 
manders to confer with the Admiral 
without his permission On the 10th 
he peremptorily forbade General Bird- 
wood to discuss any military matter 
with the Admiral On the 14th he 
telegraphed home dissociating himself 
from the Admiral’s view’s and protest- 
ing against any expression of opinion 
b) Admiral Wemyss upon military 
matters He agreed, however, with the 
naval and local military view that 
Helles could not be held indefinitely 
without Achi Baba Thus at last, since 
the capture of Achi Baba was deemed 
impossible, the decision was reached for 
the total evacuation of the Peninsula 


High Command, had brought victor} to 
the defence m spite of their inferiority in 
numbers and in resources of all hinds 
and of the inherent strategic penis ot 
their position The lack of these quali- 
ties on our side at the summit ot power 
had defrauded the attackers of the 
reward, pregnant in its consequences to 
the whole world, to which their over- 
whelming potential strength and re- 
sources, their actual number and appa- 
ratus, their daring, their devotion and 
their fearful sacrifices had given them 
the right 

The evacuation of Helles was per- 
formed with equal skill and with equal 
good fortune on January 8, and the 
story of the Dardanelles came finally 
to an end This consummation was 
acclaimed by the shallow and the 
umnstructed as if it had been a victor) 

* * r- * 

Consequences 


Successful Execution of the Evacuation 

It was with melancholy but intense 
relief that I learned m France of the 
successful and bloodless execution of 
this ^ critical operation which was accom- 
plished on the night of December 19 
The utmost credit belongs to the naval 
and military officers who perfected in 
£ act detail the arrangements, and to 
the Admirals and Generals by whom 
they were so successful!) earned out 
The weather on which all depended, 
7“ «« WKfl, the vital 

forty-eight hours, and the Turks Here 
uttert) unsuspecting Indeed, when 

fam” br ° ke °" ' mpt} tren ches and 
famous positions, bought at s „ temble 

1 if 0 ?*' , now S1 ent as graves with 

ltd TnT “““H the hag- 
dannted a " d tor W- 

W«dT:?,htSr&^t ld 

now translated at a stroW™ e 


It is necessary however not only to 
relate the immediate sequel, but to out- 
line the vast consequences which flowed 
from these e\ents 

The campaign of the Dardanelles had 
been starved and cnppled at every stage 
by tlie continued opposition of the 
French and British High Commands in 
France to the withdrawal of troops and 
munitions from the mam theatre of the 
'var The abandonment of the Dar- 
danelles led to the diversion of the 
Allied military forces on a scale far 
larger than its most ardent advocates 
had ever contemplated Serbia had 
been destroyed, Bulgaria had joined 
our enemies, Roimrama and Greece Jay 
frozen in a terrorized neutralm But 
JUJ as long as the Bntish flag flen on 
the Peninsula and the British Fleet lav 

JL fte Stmts ’ power ot 

Turley was gripped and paraljsed 
The evacuation set free twenty Turkish 
divisions on the Peninsula, and Turkey 

I*,'* the Bulgarians m Thrace to 
attack Russia, t0 a , d Austria, to over- 

Ptaced Turke > " as * 5 o 
S ^LV -y 5 ? slmu ltaneousIy to 
to«tenEg ) p t a n d loremf orcej i / eso . 
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PREPARING FOR THE EVACUATION A SCEN 


The plans lor the evacuation at Suvla Bay and Anzac were drawn up with the greatest posait 
war material was left to lull any suspicions too empty beaches might have aroused The mi 
attack upon the Turks, whom they regarded as beaten men I hope said one of them 

marching 


The thirteen evacuated British divi- 
sions , 1 having been rested and refitted, 
were required to guard against the 
last two of these new dangers The 
whole of the new army sent by 
France and Britain from the French 
theatre, amounting to seven additional 
divisions, was assigned to the defence 
of Salomca Apart from the Anzacs, 
scarcely any of these twenty divisions 
of Allied troops ever fought against 
the Germans during the rest of the 
war 

Scarcely one came into any direct 
contact with any enemy for nearly 
six months, and during the same 
period thirteen out of the twenty liber- 
ated Turkish divisions were added to 
the hostile strength m other theatres 
Eleven went to the Caucasus and two 
to Galicia, m both cases adding to the 
burden which Russia had to bear 
Thus the first fruits of the evacuation 
of Gallipoli maj be variously computed 
at a total loss of strength to the Allies 
of from thirty to forty divisions, half 
the army of a first-class power It was 

1 The Trench Corps had already gone 


evident that a very grave prolongation 
of the war must arise from this cause 
alone 

The Revival of Turkey 

From the moment when the grip on 
the heart of the Turkish Empire was 
relaxed, and breathing space was given, 
its widespread limbs under German 
stimulation regained and developed 
their power 

The three campaigns which had either 
begun or were imminent from Salomca, 
from Egypt, or in Mesopotamia, all grew 
rapidly into veiy great undertakings, and 
all continued until the last day of the 
war to make enormous drains upon the 
British resources and, to a lesser degree, 
upon those of France 

* * *■ * 

Russia 

There ended with the Dardanelles all 
hope of forming direct and continuous 
contact with Russia A railway 1,200 
miles long might be built to Murmansk , 
Vladivostock might continue to pass 
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AT A WEST BEACH SUVLA BAY 

care and precision Guns and stores of ever} kind in ere collected and evacuated while enough 
went about their duties as usual and at Anzac there were some who would have welcomed another 
General Birdwood on the last morning as he pointed to a cemeterj , I hope they won t hear us 
the beach 


supplies across a distance of 4,000 
miles, but the intimate co-operation in 
men and munitions, the vast exportation 
of South Russian wheat, the expansion 
of a vitalizing trade, which could alone 
spring from the opening of the Black 
Sea, was for ever denied us 
The abandonment of Gallipoli dis- 
pelled the Russian dream In her 
darkest hours, under the flail of Luden- 
dorif, driven out of Poland, driven out 
of Galicia, her armies enduring disaster 
and facing death often without arms, 
the cost of living rising contmualh 
throughout her vast, secluded Empire, 
Russia had cheered herself by dwelling 
on the great prize of Constantinople 
A profound chill spread through all 
ranks of the Russian people, and with 
it came suspicion no less deep-seated 
England had not really tried to force 
the Straits From the moment when 
she had conceded the Russian claim to 
Constantinople, she had not been single- 
hearted, she had lost her interest in the 
enterprise Her infirm action and 
divided counsels arose from secret 
motives hidden in the bosom of the 


State And this while Russia was 
pouring out her blood as no race had 
ever done since men waged war 
Such were the whispers which, winged 
by skilful German propaganda, spread 
far and wide through the Czar’s domin- 
ions, and in their wake every subversive 
influence gamed in power Lastly, the 
now inevitable prolongation of the 
struggle was destined to prove fatal to 
Russia In the war of exhaustion to 
w hich w e were finallj condemned, 
which was indeed extolled as the last 
revelation of military wisdom, Russia 
was to be the first to fall, and m her 
fall to open upon herself a tide of rum 
in w’hich perhaps a score of millions of 
human beings have been engulfed The 
consequences of these events abide with 
us to-day They will darken the world 
for our children's children 

* * * * 

The Waning Prestige of Lord Kitchener 
The failure of the Dardanelles Ex- 
pedition was fatal to Lord Kitchener 
During the whole of 1915 he had been 
m sole and plenaiy charge of the British 
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military operations, and until November 
on. every important point his will had 
been obeyed The new Cabinet, like the 
leading members of the old, had now 
in their turn lost confidence m his war 
direction The conduct of the Gallipoli 
campaign showed only too plainly the 
limitations of this great figure at this 
period of his life and in this tre- 
mendous situation both as an organiser 
and a man of action His advocacy of 
the offensive m France which had failed 
so conspicuously at Loos and in Cham- 
pagne was upon record Under the 
agony of the Gallipoli evacuation his 
will power had plainly crumpled, and 
the long series of contradictory resolves 
which had marked his treatment of this 
terrible question was obvious to all who 
knew the facts 

Already, in November, had come 
direct rebuff His plan for a fresh 
landing m the Gulf of Alexandrctta, 
though devised by him in the actual 
theatre of operations, had been de- 
cisively vetoed by the new War Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet and by the Allies 
in conference In a series of telegrams 
the inclination of which could scarcely 
be obscure, he was encouraged to trans- 
form his definite mission at the Dar- 
danelles into a general and extensive 
tour of inspection in the East His 
prompt return to London showed that 
he was not himself unaware of the 
change m his position 

The disposition of the British forces 
in the east which he made after the 
evacuation of Suvla and Anzac was cer- 
tainly not such as to retrieve a waning 
prestige It was natural that Egypt 
should loom disproportionately large in 
his mmd Almost his whole life had 
been spent and his fame won there He 
now saw this beloved country menaced, 
as he believed, by an imminent Turkish 
invasion on a large scale In an 
endeavour to ward off the imaginary 
peril he crowded division after division 
into Egypt, and evidently contemplated 
desperate struggles for the defence of 
the Suez Canal at no distant date 
In the early days, at the end of 1914 
and beginning of i9 I S> ^ had been worth 
while for a score of thousand Turks to 
threaten the Canal and create as much 


disturbance as possible m order to delay 
the movement of troops from India, 
Australia and New Zealand to the 
European battlefield But both the use- 
fulness and feasibility of such an opera- 
tion were destroyed by the great 
increase in the scale of the war in the 
eastern Mediterranean theatre which 
had been in progress during the whole 
year The German and Turkish staffs 
were well content to rely upon threats 
and boasting, and to make the pro- 
clamation of their intention a substitute 
for the diversion of armies “ Egypt," 
exclaimed Enver Pasha in December, 
"is our objective", and following this 
simple deception the British concentra- 
tion in Egypt was vehemently pursued 
On the top of this came the reverse 
in Mesopotamia, for which Lord 
Kitchener had no direct responsibility 
General Townshcnd had marched on 
Baghdad, and the War Committee was 
led to believe that he was himself the 
mainspring of the enterprise General 
Nixon, the Commander - m - Chief in 
Mesopotamia, had not informed them 
that his audacious and hitherto bril- 
liantly successful subordinate had in 
writing recorded his misgivings about 
the operation In the event Town- 
shend’s force of about 20,000 men was 
on November 25 forced to retreat after 
a well-contested action at Ctesiphon and 
only escaped by a swift and disastrous 
retreat to a temporary refuge at Kut 

Sir William Robertson 

On December 3 the War Committee 
determined to recreate the Imperial 
General Staff at the War Office in an 
effective form The decision was dras- 
tic The experiment of making a Field- 
Marshal Secretary of State for War 
had run its full course Lord Kitchener 
might still hold the Seals of Office, but 
his power, hitherto so overwhelming 
that it had absorbed and embodied the 
authority alike of the ministerial and 
the professional Chief, was now to be 
confined within limits which few poh- 
ticians would accept in a Secretaryship 
of State Sir William Robertson, Chief 
of the General Staff in France, was 
brought to Whitehall, and an Order m 
Council was issued establishing his 
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rights and responsibility m terms both were ended His life of duty could 
strict and wide Lord Kitchener ac- onlj reach its consummation in a 
quiesced in the abrogation, not only warrior’s death His record m the 
of the exceptional personal powers Great War as strategist, administrator 
which he had enjoud, but of those and leader, will be judged by the 
which have always been inherent m the eies of other generations than our own 
office which he retained Let us hope they will also remember 

The end of 
his great 
story is ap- 
proaching 
the long life 
full of action, 
lighted by 
hard-w on 
achievement, 
crow ned by 

power such as 
a British sub- 
ject had rarely 
w lelded and all 
the regard and 
honour that 
Britain and 
her Empire 
can bestow, 
was now 
declining 
through the 
shadows The 
sudden onrush 
of the night, 
the deep 
waters of the 
north, were 
destined to 
preserve him 
and his re- 
nown from the 
shadow's 


O,^ sra toluam Robertson 



The solemn 
dais w'hen he 
stood forth as 
Constable of 
Britain, be- 
neath whose 
arm her un- 
trained people 

braced them- 
selves for war 



rank JOWest ™ the highest 
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the comfort his character and person- 
ality gave to his countrymen in their 
hours of hardest trial 

■« * * * 

A Cham of Missed Chances 

It is impossible to assemble the long 
chain of fatal missed chances which 
prevented the forcing of the Dardan- 
elles without experiencing a sense of 
awe One sees in retrospect at least a 
dozen situations all beyond the control 
of the enemy, any one of which, decided 
differently, would have ensured success 
If we had known when it was resolved 
to make the naval attack that an army 
would be available and would be given, 
a surprise combined naval and military 
attack upon the Gallipoli Peninsula 
would have been decided upon and 
backed with good-will If an army had 
never been sent, the Navy with its mine- 
sweeping service well organized would 


have resumed its efforts after the check 
on March 18, and had it resumed, it 
would soon have exhausted the am- 
munition in the Turkish forts and swept 
the minefields Had the dispatch of the 
29th Division not been countermanded 
on February 20, or had it been packed 
in the transports in readiness to fight 
on disembarkation, Sir Ian Hamilton 
would have attacked the Gallipoli 
Peninsula almost immediately after 
March 38 and would, m that event, 
have found it ill-defended 
The battles of June and July were all 
critical in the last degree Any sub- 
stantial addition to the attack would 
have been decisive The paralysis of 
the Executive dunng the formation of 
the Coalition Government in May, de- 
layed for six weeks the arrival of the 
British reinforcements, and enabled the 
Turks to double the strength of their 
army Thus the favourable moment at 
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LOADED " BEETLES ” AT SUVLA BAY 

The steel-plated motor-lighters which, as described in the text, were employed 
dunng the landing of the infantry were again used at the evacuation They «e»»janlonded 
with stores twenty-four hours before the final scene Known as beetles ttaMteJJ 
bullet-proof, and w ere designed to carry fi\ e hundred m en The} could make a spee 




The problems and difficulties confronting those responsible for evacuating the army on Gallipoli 
v. ere many and varied Many and v aned w ere the dev ices employed to ov ercomc them Here 
a raft is seen being towed away from Suvla Bay loaded with gun limber and personnel Had 
the brains and energy responsible for the scheme of evacuation been available on the beach 
at Snvla Bav on the morning of August 8 1915 Liman von Sanders s reinforcements from Bnlair 
would have made their forced march in vain 


the begining of July was thrown away 
The Battle of Suvla Bay m August was 
marked by a combination of evil happen- 
ings extraordinary' among the hazards 
of war The story of the IXth British 
Corps and of the whole Suvla landing 
would be incredible it it w ere not true 
The resignation of Lord Fisher, my 
dismissal from the Admiralty, and the 
unpopularity of the Dardanelles enter- 
prise through ignorance, intimidated our 
successors on the Board of Admiralty 
from accepting responsibility' for the 
risks that were necessary 
The refusal of the Greek alliance and 
army when offered in 1914 , the failure to 
obtain that alliance and army when 
sought in 1915, its mad rejection b\ 
Russia , the delicate balance on which the 
fateful decision of Bulgaria depended 
the extraordinary circumstances in Pans 
which led in September, 1915, to the 
appointment of General Sarrail and to 


the proposal of the French Government 
to send a large expedition to take 
possession of the Asiatic shore of the 
Dardanelles, and the reversal of this 
policy which offered so many prospects 
of success, the diversion of all the 
torces that became available towards 
the end of 1915 from the vital objective 
of the Dardanelles and Constantinople 
to the prodigal, and for nearly' three 
years indecisive, operations from Salon- 
the final decision to evacuate 
Gallipoli, at the time when the position 
oE the Turkish Array was most desper- 
ate and the British Navy most confident 
—ill these are separate tragedies 


The War of Exhaustion 

The end of the Dardanelles campaign 
d««L the second pEat P enod of the 
struggle There uas nothing left on 
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land now but the war of exhaustion — 
not only of armies but of nations No 
more strategy, very little tactics, only 
the dull wearing down of the weaker 
combination by exchanging lives, only 
the multiplying of machinery on both 
sides to exchange them quicker The 
continuous front now stretched not 
only from the Alps to the seas, but 
across the Balkan Peninsula, across 
Palestine, across Mesopotamia The 
Central Empires had successfully de- 
fended their southern flank m the Bal- 
kans and in Turkey Their victory 
quelled simultaneously all likelihood of 
any attempt against their northern flank 
upon the Baltic 

All such ideas had received their 


quietus Good, plain, straightforward 
frontal attacks by valiant flesh and blood 
against wire and machine guns, “ killing 
Germans” while Germans killed allies 
twice as often, calling out the men of 
forty, of fifty, and even fifty-five, and the 
youths of eighteen, sending the wounded 
soldiers back three or four times over into 
the shambles — such were the sole mani- 
festations now reserved for the military 
art And when at the end, three years 
later, the throng of uniformed func- 
tionaries who in the seclusion of their 
offices had complacently presided over 
this awful process, presented Victory to 
their exhausted nations, it proved only 
less ruinous to the victor than to the 
vanquished 



THE LAST OF GALLIPOLI 

that which was at once one of 4is ffaihire, inasmuch as the objective was not 


CHAPTER LV 


THE HIGH COMMAND 


1916 — -Europe Gripped m the Vice — G&lhem made Munster of War — Galhetu and Joffre 
—GaUilm, Munster of War — France and the JofEre Legend — Sir John French 
Recalled — -The New Commander-In-Chief — His Credentials 


T HE New Year’s light of 19x6 rising 
upon a frantic and miserable 
world revealed in its full extent the 
immense battlefield to which Europe 
was reduced and on which the noblest 
nations of Ginstendom mingled in 
murderous confusion It was now 
certain that the struggle would be pro- 
longed to an annihilating conclusion 
The enormous forces on either side 
were so well matched that the injuries 
they must suffer and inflict in their 
struggles were immeasurable There 
was no escape All the combatants in 
both combinations were gripped in a 
vice from which no single State could 
extricate itself 


The northern Provinces of France, 
invaded and m German occupation, 
inspired the French people with a com- 
manding impulse to drive the enemy 
from their soil The trench lines on 
which the armies were in deadlock ran 
—not along the frontiers, where per- 
haps parley would not hive been im- 
possible— but through the heart of 
France The appeal to clear the national 
territory from foreign oppression went 
home to every cottage and steeled even 
heart Germany on the other hand, 
while her armies stood almost every- 
where on conquered territory, could not 
m the full flush of her strength yield 
what she had gained with so much 
blood nor pay torfeit for her original 
miscalculations, nor make reparation 
for the wrong she had done Am 
German Dynasty or Government which 


had proposed so wise and righteous a 
course would have been tom to pieces 
The French losses and the German con- 
quests of territory thus equally com- 
pelled a continuance of the struggle by 
both nations A similar incentive 
operated upon Russia, and m addition 
the belief that defeat meant revolution 
hardened all governing resolves In 
Britain obligations of honour to her 
suffering Allies, and particularly to 
Belgium, forbade the slightest sugges- 
tion of slackening or withdrawal And 
behind this decisive claim of honour 
there welled up from the heart of the 
island race a fierce suppressed passion 
and resolve for victory at all costs and 
it all risks, latent since the downfall of 
Napoleon 

Not less peremptory were the forces 
dominating the other parties to the 
struggle Italy had newly entered the 
w'ar upon promises which offered her a 
dazzling reward These promises were 
embodied m the Pact of London They 
involved conditions to which Austria- 
Hungary could never submit without 
final ruin as a great Power The ac- 
ceptance by Britain and France of the 
Russian claim to Constantinople con- 
demned Turkey to a similar fate 
Failure meant therefore to both the 
Austrian and the Turkish Empires not 
only defeat but dissolution As for 
Bulgaria, she could only expect from 
the victory^ 0 f the Allies the dire 
measure she had meted to Serbia 

Europe Gripped in the Vice 
Thus m every quarter the stakes were 
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desperate or even mortal, and each of 
the vast confederacies was riveted 
together within itself and each part 
chained to its respective foe by bonds 
which only the furnace of war could 
fuse or blast away Wealth, science, 
civilization, patriotism, steam transport 
and world credit enabled the whole 
strength of every belligerent to be con- 
tinually applied to the war The entire 
populations fought and laboured, women 
and men alike, to the utmost of their 
physical destructiveness National in- 
dustry was in every country converted 
to the production of war material Tens 
of millions of soldiers, scores of 
thousands of cannon hurled death 
across battle lines, themselves measured 
in thousands -of miles Havoc on such 
a scale had never even been dreamed 
of in the past, and had never proceeded 
at such a speed in all human history 
To carry this process to the final limit 
was the dearest effort of every nation, 
and Of nearly all that was best and 
noblest in ever}' nation 
But at the same time that Europe 
had been fastened into this frightful 
bondage, the art of war had fallen into 
an almost similar helplessness No 
means of procuring a swift decision 
presented itself to the strategy of the 
commanders, or existed on the battle- 
fields of the armies The chains which 
held the warring nations to their task 
were not destined to be severed by 
military genius, no sufficient preponder- 
ance of force was at the disposal of 
either side, no practical method of a 
decisive offensive had been discovered , 
and the ill-directed fires of war, leaving 
the fetters unbroken, preyed through 
fatal years upon the flesh of the captive 
nations 


was accustomed to think only m terms 
of armies and groups of armies, all the 
other frenzied and frightful detail was 
definitely beneath his consciousness, as 
it was beneath his sphere of dutj 
Allied to this supreme outlook, which 
necessarily only a few men in any 
country can enjoy, Joffre had the phy- 
sique and temperament exactly suited 
to the kind of strains he had to bear and 
the scale of the decisions he had to take 
On these solid foundations the splendid 
position which he occupied and the tre- 
mendous events over which he presided 
soon built up a vast prestige 

The censorship, for reasons which 
certainly had weight, discouraged or for- 
bade both in France and England the 
“ writing up” of any generals except the 
Commander-m-Chief m each country 
Thus the population of the allied coun- 
tries knew only Joffre, and even in 
France it was to Joffre, and Joffre above 
all others, that the trusting faith of the 
multitude was month by month and jear 
by year deliberately and mechanicall} 
directed 

Nevertheless, as the weary months of 
trench warfare in 1915 P asse< l away, 
diversified only by the costly failures of 
the French offensive in Artois in the 
spring and in Champagne in the autumn, 
the currents of hostility gathered con- 
tinually m volume and intensity The 
great popularity of Millerand, who 
became Minister of War in the early 
days of the struggle, was slowly sapped 
through his unswerving loyalty to Joffre, - 
and upon the reconstitution of the 
French Government under Brand at the 
end of October, 1915. Millerand dis- 
appeared from the scene He was suc- 
ceeded as Minister of War by none other 
than Gallieni 


* * * * 
Gallieni made Munster of War 

Joffre, if not a heaven-bom general, 
was unquestionably an impressive per- 
sonality His position had become 
firmly established in relation to the grand 
scale of events His sense of propor- 
tion had from the outset been extended 
to the limits of the whole battlefield No 
other living man had had the advantages 
his standpoint or environment He 


Sallieni and Joffre 

The relations between Joffre and the 
lew Minister were remarkable Only 
ige had prevented Gallieni from occupy- 
ng the supreme post at the outbreak oj 
he war Joffre had actually served 
mder his orders in a minor capacity in 
Madagascar On the declaration of war 
aallieni had received a letter from the 
Minister, approved bj Joffre, appointing 
um Joffre's successor should the com- 



Photo jV fi sfnfer Illustrations 


HM THE KING IN FRANCE 

During the anxious years of 1914-18 H M the King as is well known paid several visits to 
the Western Front where he saw for himself the conditions under which his men were fighting 
The King is seen here greeting General Jofire somewhere in France towards the end of 1915 
M Poincare is on the King s right while m the extreme left of the picture is the Prince of Wales 


raand of the French armies fall vacant 
The extraordinary part placed bj 
Galltem in the crisis of the Marne has 
already been described, and Joffre was 
certain!} not unconscious of the claims 
that might arise from it No sooner 
was the victor} won than he withdrew 
the Sixth Army from the control of Gal- 
liem, leaving him again simply Governor 
of Paris 

When m December, 1915, the French 
armies were formed into two groups, 
Galltem was anxious to be called to 
the command of one of them But 
Joffre’s choice fell elsewhere Some 
months later, when the command of the 
Sixth Army fell vacant, it was offered 
to Galhem But seeing that this com- 
mand was only a fraction of what he 
had directed in the Battle of the Marne, 
Galhem put the proposal on one side 
Finally , on October i, 1915, Joffre, w ish- 
mg to place on record once for all his 
view of Galhem’s contribution to the 
great victory , had caused to be published 
m the Gazette a citation which gave 


widespread offence 1 Galhem’s com- 
ment is said to have been " I could 
never serve again under the orders of 
Joffre " 

Gallieiu Minister of War 

But in October, 1915, the roles are 
swiftly reversed, and it is Galhem who 
holds the superior position, not only as 
Minister of War, but as a greater soldier, 
and, in the eyes of many, a greater hero 
In the brief portion of Galhem’s life 
3 * Est cite a l’ardre de l’Armee 
“ Galltem, General, Gouverneur Mihtaire et 
Commandant des Armees de Pans Comman 
(3 ant du camp ret ranch 6 et des armees de Pans, 
et placfi le a septembre 1914 sous les ordres du 
commandent en chef, a fait preuvre des plus 
hautes qualites militaires 
" En contnbuant, par les renseignements 
qu’il avait recueillis, a determiner la direction 
de roarche pnse par I’aile droite allemande , 

" En orientant judicieusement, pour par 
ticiper a la bataille, les forces mobiles a sa 
disposition , 

* En facilitant, par tous les moyens en son 
ponvoir, 1' accomphssement de la mission 
assignee par le Commandant en chef a ces forces 
mobiles ’ 

(Ordre du 45 septembre 1913 ) 

3 E 
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which was lived on the world-stage no 
feature bears the sign of true greatness 
more than hts treatment of Joffre Con- 
vinced by Briand that Joffre, whatever 
his shortcomings, was at that time 
necessary to the national defence, he 
supported him in every conceivable 
manner m the field, and defended him 
in the Chamber on numerous occa- 
sions with loyal comradeship But 
while thus to the confusion of his 



rhett Ht»r\ D>Xcn 

EDITH LOUISA CAVELL 

Edith Cavell was bom on August 4 1865 at 
Norfolk She was educated first in England Mad later 
at mussels Having trained as a nurse, Miss Cavell in 
wuree^l time returned to Brussels and was practising 
her profession there at the outbreak of war in 

stav at her post and lived and worked in 

sentems b Sf, ™ OTe act «tach jast^able a. 


own fnends and admirers he paralysed 
for the time being the hostile move- 
ment against Joffre, Galliem did not 
fail as a Minister to press for a 
reform of the many abuses and 
usurpations of power which had grown 
up in the Grand Quartier-General 
at Chantilly Such was the situation 
in the 'French High Command at 
this period when Kitohener was fever- 
ishly seeking to defend Egypt and 
Falkenhayn was writing a 
memorandum about Verdun 
Every great nation in times 
of crisis has its own way of 
doing things The Germans 
looked to their Kaiser— the 
All-Highest—' whose word was 
law— but they also looked after 
him In some way or other 
the changing group of domi- 
nating personalities at the head 
of the German Empire worked 
the Imperial Oracle We too 
in England have our own 
methods, more difficult to 
explain to foreigners perhaps 
than any others— and on the 
whole more inchoate, more 
crude, more clumsy Still — 
they work And there is also 
the French method Study- 
ing French war politics, one is 
struck first by their extreme 
complexity The number of 
persons involved, the intricacy 
of their relations, the swift- 
ness and yet the smoothness 
with which their whole 
arrangement is continually 
changed, all baffle the stranger 
during the event and weary 
him afterwards in the tale 
The prevailing impression is 
that of a swarm of bees— all 
buzzing together, and yet each 
bee, or nearly every bee— with 
a perfectly clear idea of what 
has got to be done in the prac- 
tical interests of the hive 


France and the Joffre 
Legend 

At the end of I9 I 5 ^ere 
were two very definite con- 
victions established m the wide 
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GENERAL JOFFRE VT THE BRITISH GHQ 


This photograph taken early m 1916 sho-ws General JoSre being received bj Sir Douglas Haig 
at the Chateau de Beaurepaire Montwul A short tune before this meeting of the wo coni' 
mandcrs took place Sir Douglas Haig had succeeded Sir John French as Commander in Chief 
of the British Forces in France 

secret circles of France— Ministers, weight with the remote colossus of 
Lobbies, Army, Press, Society— which Russia But thej did not like the idea 
were actually concerned m the national of his leading their remaining armies 
defence The first was that Joffre into further offensives How then to 
was not Napoleon, the second that combine the two desirables' 1 On this 
his name and fame constituted an mvaVu- basis and with this object a prolonged 
able asset to France “ Unity of Com- senes of delicate, subtle processes, 
mand " was not > et within the bounds of manoeuvres and devices were elaborated 
possibility, “unity of front”— all the Joffre was to be made a General of 
fronts m one relation— was already a Generals, established m Pans, out of 
watchword If this was to be achieved, contact with any particular army, his eye 
andif France was to gam or keep control ranging over all, presiding over every 
of the strategy of the allied Powers in all mter-alhed military conference, brought 
the Conferences and joint decisions that forward by the French Government to 
were necessaiy to coherent military pronounce with commanding authority 
action, what martial figure-head could to allied Cabinets or Statesmen, while 
she produce comparable to Joffre? the actual conduct of the French armies 
France— the France that was conduct- against Germany would be entrusted to 
mg the war and fighting for life and someone else To this end, and as a first 
honour— believed that the name Joffre step, Joffre was appointed m November, 
and the presence of Joffre would impress 1915, to the command of all the French 
and dominate the inexperienced but on armies, whether m France or in the 
the whole well-meaning English and cam- Orient, and Castelnau was made Major- 
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General at headquarters, an appointment 
which was intended to cany with it in 
the highest possible sense the attnbutes 
of Chief of the Staff with an implied 
reversion of the supreme command in 
France 

* * * * 

Sir John French Recalled 

The end of the year brought also a 
change m the command of the British 
Armies in France We have seen in 
what circumstances and w ith what mis- 
givings Sir John French had allowed 
himself to he involved in the previous 
September at Loos in the unwisdom of 
the great French offensive in Cham- 
pagne He had conformed with loyalty 
and ultimately even with ardour to the 
wishes of Lord Kitchener and to the 
acquiescence of the British Cabinet 
But all this stood him in no stead on the 
morrow of failure Those who had not 
the conviction or resolution to arrest the 
forlorn attack became easily censorious 
of its conduct after the inevitable failure 
During the course of December proceed- 
ings v\ ere set on foot by w hich, at the end 
of the year, Sir John French was trans- 
ferred from the command of the British 
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Arm> m France to that of the forces at 
home, and succeeded in that high situa- 
tion by the Commander of his First 
Army, Sir Douglas Haig 
These chapters recount the fall from 
dazzling situations of many eminent 
men, and it is perhaps worth while 
at this point to place the reader on his 
guard against unworthy or uncharitable 
judgments The Great War wore out 
or justly or unjustlj cast aside leaders in 
every sphere as lavishly as it squandered 
the lives of private soldiers— French, 
Kitchener Joffre, Nivelle, Cadorna, 
Jelhcoe, Asquith, Bnand, Pamleve, and 
many others, even in the victorious 
states All made their contribution and 
fell Whatever the pain at the moment 
to individuals, there are no circumstances 
of humiliation in such supersessions 
Only those who succeeded, who lived 
through the convulsion and emerged 
prosperously at the end, know b) what 
obscure twists and turns of chance they 
escaped a similar lot "Those two 
impostors," Triumph and Disaster, never 
played their pranks more shamelessly 
than in the Great War When men have 
done their dut) and done their best, have 
shirked no labour and flinched from no 
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decision that it van their task to take efforts and eminences, ultimately carry 
personal to victor}' 3 


there is no disgrace m eventual _ 
tailure They are but good comrades 
who fall in the earlier stages of an 
assault, which others, profiting by their 



From the dm t tug it Bruce Batmr/ather 

••WELL IF YOU KNOWS OF A BETTER OLE GO TO IT I 

The Great War inspired much that was dignified and wonderful in the realms 
of literature and art So aw e inspiring an event could hardly have failed in 

fhic There were the poems of Rupert Brooke and Laurence Binyon the 
pictures of Orpen and Wylhe the cartoons of Raemaekera and Partridge 
Different from all these were the drawings of Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 
who served m France with the ist Bn The Royal Warwickshire Regiment 
Bairnsfather s humorous drawings of life on the Western Front became 
famous wherever the English language is spoken and the mental make-up of 
the British soldier understood They enabled men and women to laugh at a 
time when it was not always easy to laugh In their own way they helped to 
win the war, and the example given above, the most famous of them all 
together with those on the opposite page, have for this reason been thought 
- worthy of a place in this wpjrk 


The New Commander-m-Chief 
Alike in personal efficiency and pro- 
fessional ere- 
dentials, Sir 
Douglas Haig 
was the first 
officer of the 
British Armj 
He had ob- 
tained every 
qualification, 
gained ever}' 
experience 
and served in 
every appoint- 
ment requisite 
for the Gene- 
ral Command 
He was a 
cavalry officer 
of social dis- 
tinction and 
independent 
means, whose 
whole life had 
been devoted 
to military 
study and 
practice He 
had been Ad- 
jutant of his 
regiment, he 
had played in 
its polo team , 
he had passed 
through the 
Staff College, 
he had been 
Chief Staff 
Officer to the 
Cavalry Divi- 
sion m the 
South African 
war, he had 
earned a 
Brevet and 
decorations in 
the field, he 
had com- 
manded a 
column , he 
had held a 
command jn 





From tht </ra mug ty Fnier Eaims faihrr 

COUTURE IN THE TRENCHES 


Keep jer ead still or III ave yer blmkin 
ear off 1 ’ 



From tht dre i mg fy rn/cr Bums/atf rr 

THE THIRST FOR REPRISALS 


‘ ’And me a rifle someone XU gne these 
s ell for this 1 



r rom the dra tingly Bmet Btttrntf other 


THINGS THAT MAI TER 

Colonel Fitz-Shrapnel recedes the follow inn 
message from 'GHQ — Please let ns 
know as soon ns possible the number of tins 
of raspberry jam issued to jou last Fnday 



rnmUt <ira i mg by Bruce Btnmfathtr 

NO POSSIBLE DOUBT WHATEVER 


Senfcrj Alt 1 Who goes there ? 

He of the bundle \ou shutter month 

or 1 21 — come and knock >er— head off 1 
bentrj Pass fnend ! 
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CHAPTER LVI 


FALKENHAYN’S CHOICE 

Falkenhayn s Position-Attack the Strong or the Weak — Falhenhayn’s Acbiei ement in 
1915— The Initiate e Returns to Germany — The Politics of Roumama— -Roumama 
at the Outbreak of War— Roumanian Policy in 1915 — Her Isolation at Christmas — 
The Salomca Expedition— The Influence of Lloyd George and Bnand — Still Not 
Too Late— Power of the Unexpected — Falkenhayn s Memorandum — East or West 7 — 
His Decision— Examination of His Policy —The Need to Win Roumama — Breaking 
the Blockade by Land— Roumama or Verdun 


T HE opening scene of the year 1916 
lies m the Cabinet of the German 
Main Headquarters, and the principal 
figure is General von Falkenhayn, the 
virtual Commander-m-Chief of the 
Central Empires 

Falkenhayn’s Position 
On the evening of September 14, 1914, 
Falkenhayn, then Minister of War, had 
been appointed by the Emperor Chief of 
the German General Staff From this 
post General von Moltkc who, when the 
decision of the Marne had become un- 
mistakable, had said to the Emperor 
“Your Majesty, we have lost the war," 
had retired, broken in health and heart 
The new Director of the German Army 
also retained for a time his position as 
Minister of War, and when early in the 
New Year he ceded this latter post, it 
was to a nominee of his own Falkenhayn 
was therefore armed with the fullest 
powers, and during a penod of almost 
exactly two years he continued to wield 
them undisputed 

He had succeeded to a stricken 
inheritance The great stake had been 
played and lost by his predecessor 
The rush on Pans, trampling down 
Belgium, and with it all hope of 
ending the war by one blow, had failed 
It had cost Germany her good name 
before the w orld, it had brought into the 
field against her the sea power, the 
W'ealth and the ever-growing military 
strength of the British Empire In the 
east the defeat of the Austrians in the 
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Battle of Lemberg had balanced the vie- 
tones of Hindenburg and Ludendorff, 
and the rulers of Germany, their armies 
at a standstill, their territories blockaded 
their sea-borne commerce arrested, must 
prepare for a prolonged struggle against 
a combination of States of at least twice 
their population and w ealth, command- 
ing through sea power the resources of 
the whole world and possessed at this 
juncture of the choice where to stnke 
the next blow 

* * * * 

The Truths of War are absolute, but 
the pnnciples governing their application 
have to be deduced on each occasion 
from the circumstances, which are 
always different, and in consequence no 
rules are any guide to action Study of 
the past is invaluable as a means of fram- 
ing and storing the mind, but it is no help 
without selective discernment of the 
particular facts and of their emphasis, 
relation and proportion 

Attack the Strong or the Weak 

German, like British military' policy, 
oscillated throughout the Great War 
between two opposed conceptions of 
strategy Reduced to the simplest 
terms the contrasted theories may be 
expressed as follows To attack the 
strong, or to attack the weak Once all 
attempts against the Dardanelles were 
finally excluded from consideration, little 
was left to Britain but to attack the 
strong The Balkans were lost, and the 
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scale of the armies required to produce the downfall of your strongest foe can- 
decisive results sn the Balkan Peninsula not be accomplished through the ran of 
or in Turkey had by tins time outrun the his weakest ally, or one of her weaker 
limits of available sea power The allies, and m this connection a host of 
prizes had disappeared or dwindled , the political, economic and geographical ad- 
eiforts required to gain them had been vantages may arise and play their part in 
multiplied beyond all reason But to the argument Every case must be judged 
Germany, with her centra! position and upon its merit and m relation to the 
excellent railway system, both alternative whole of the circumstances of the im- 
policies were constantly open, and her ston The issue is not one for rigid or 
leaders, in their torment of perplexity, absolute decision in general terms, but a 
were drawn now in one direction and strong inclination in theory, based upon 
now in the other profound reflection, is a good guide 

To contend that cither of these amid the conflict and confusion of facts 
theories was wholly and invariably right These pages will leave the reader in 
and the other wrong would be to press no doubt about the opinion of their 
argument beyond the bounds of common author From first to last it is contended 
sense Obviously if you can beat your that once the mam armies were in dead- 
strongest opponent in the hostile combi- lock in France the true strategy for both 
nation you should do so But if you sides was to attack the weaker partners 
cannot beat your strongest opponent in in the opposite combination with the 
the mam theatre, nor he beat you , or if utmost speed and ample force Accord- 
lt is very unlikely that you can do so and mg to this view, Germany was unwise to 
if the cost of failure will be very great, attack France m August, 1914, and 
then surely it is time to consider whether especially unwise to invade Belgium for 
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ROUMANIAN MOUNTED MACHINE-GUN BATTERY 

The Roumanian army like that of the other Balkan States, had pnor to 1914 seen service in 
the Balkan Wars Many of her soldiers were therefore experienced and hardened veterans 
During the period between 1914 and 1916 Roumama while she still remained a neutral State 
seized the opportunity to raise her army to a high standard of efficiency The above photo- 
graph shows a mounted machine-gun battery engaged in field exercises in 1916 


that purpose She should instead have 
strode down Russia and left France to 
break her teeth against the German 
fortress and trench lines Acting thus 
she would probably have avoided war 
with the British Empire, at any rate 
during the opening, and for her most 
important, phase of the struggle The 
first German decision to attack the 
strongest led to her defeat at the Marne 
and the Yser, and left her baffled and 
arrested with the ever-growing might of 
an implacable British Empire on her 
hands Thus 1914 ended 

Falkenhayn’s Achievement in 1915 
But in 1915 Germany turned to the 
second alternative, and her decision was 
attended by great success Leaving the 
British and French to shatter their 
armies against her trench lines in 
France, Germany marched and led her 
allies against Russia, with the result that 
bj the autumn enormous territories had 
been conquered from Russia, all the 
Russian system of fortresses and 
strategic railways was m German hands, 
while the Russian armies were to a large 


extent destroyed and the Russian State 
grievously injured 

The only method by which the Allies 
could rescue Russia was by forcing the 
Dardanelles This was the only counter- 
stroke that could be effective If it had 
succeeded it would have established 
direct and permanent contact between 
Russia and her western allies, it would 
have driven Turkey, or at the least Tur- 
key in Europe, out of the war, and might 
well have united the whole of the Balkan 
States, Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria and 
Roumama, against Austria and Germany 
Russia would thus have received direct 
succour, and m addition would have 
experienced an enormous relief through 
the pressure which the combined Balkan 
States would instantly have applied to 
Austna-Hungary 

However, the narrow and local views 
of British Admirals and Generals and of 
the French Headquarters had obstructed 
this indispensable manoeuvre Instead 
of a clear strategic conception being 
clothed and armed with all that the 
science of staffs could suggest, it had 
been resisted, hampered, starved and 
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left to languish The time gained 
by this mismanagement and the situa- 
tion created by the Russian defeats 
enabled Germany in September to carry 
the policy ot attaching the weaker a 
step further Falkenhayn organized an 
attack upon Serbia Bulgaria was 
gamed to the German side, Serbia was 
conquered, and direct contact was estab- 
lished between the Central Empires and 
Turkey 

The Initiative Returns to Germany 

The failure and final abandoment of 
the Dardanelles campaign thus sealed 
the fate not only of the Balkan States 
but also of Russia The defeat of 
the French and British armies in the dis- 
astrous battles of Champagne and Loos 
proved the German front unbreakable m 
the west The direct contact between 
Germany and Turkey established 
through the accession of Bulgaria 
gripped Turkey and threw open the 
road to the east The year 1915 was 
therefore one of great success for 
Germany, and Falkenhayn could claim 
with justice that by the mistakes of her 
enemies and by her own adoption of the 
policy of attacking the weaker she had 
retrieved in its course the disastrous 
situation in which she had been left at 
the end of 1914 Opportunity and 
initiative had returned to Germany the 
next move lay with her, and 1916 
dawned in breathless expectation of 
what it would be 

* * * * 

Nowhere was the choice of Germany 
awaited with more strained attention 
than m Roumania The policy of a 
small State overshadowed by tremen- 
dous neighbouring Empires, at grips 
■with one another, irom both of whom 
she coveted important provinces, was 
necessarily one of calculation In the 
jears before the war Roumania con- 
ceived herself to have been defrauded of 
Bessarabia by Russia after the Russo- 
Turkish War of 1878 From Hungary 
her desires were at once natural and 
ambitious Siebenburgen, Transylvania 
and to a lesser extent the Bukovina were 
largely inhabited by men of Roumanian 
race, and in Transylvania particularly 


Roumanian sentiment was sternly 
repressed by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment To be united to these unre- 
deemed provinces, to jom her outlying 
kinsfolk to the Motherland, to build in 
one form or another the integral, ethno- 
logical unit of a Great Roumania, was 
throughout the supreme and dominating 
motive at Bucharest 
These aims had for generations been 
obvious both to Russia and to Austria- 
Hungary, who watched without illusion 
and fully armed every move in Rou- 
manian affairs On her other borders 
Roumania clashed with two Balkan 
States She competed with Serbian 
ambitions for the eventual reversion of 
the Banat of Temesvar She had pro- 
fited by the crisis of the Balkan War of 
1912 to take the Dobruja from Bulgaria 
To her grave preoccupations about 
Russia and Austria-Hungary, Rou- 
mania must henceforth add a persistent 
fear of Bulgarian revenge 

The Politics of Roumania 

These grim external relationships 
were aggravated by the complications of 
domestic and dynastic politics The 
Roumanian Conservatives, headed by 
Majoresco, favoured German) The 
Liberals, headed by Bratiano, the new 
Prime Minister, favoured France Out- 
side official circles the most prominent 
politician on the side of the Entente was 
Take Jonesco, and on the side of Ger- 
many Carp The King was not only pro- 
German but German, and a faithful son 
of the House of Holienzollern to boot 
The Heir Apparent was pro-French and 
his wife pro-Enghsh Both the King and 
his successor had exceptional consorts 
The poetry of "Carmen S)lva” is 
widely acclaimed, the courage of Queen 
Mane was to remain undaunted through 
ever) trial the tempest had m store In 
short, Roumania, if war came, could 
move in either direction towards alterna- 
tive prizes glittering across chasms, and 
m either case she would find a Party 
and a Royal Family apt and happy to 
execute her policy T 0 choose would be 
an awful hazard Yet not to choose, to 
linger m futile neutrality, might cast 
away the supreme opportunity ot 
Roumanian national history 
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A minor complication upon the 
threshold of action was a Treaty signed 
in 1883 between Roumania and Austria- 
Hungary, to which Germany and Italy 
had subsequently acceded By this the 
two parties engaged to follow a friendly 
policy, to gne mutual support and not 
enter into any alliance or engagement 
directed against the other party If 
Roumania without provocation on her 
part were attached Austria-Hungary was 
bound to bring her in ample time help 
and assistance If Austna-Hungary 
w ere attacked in the same circumstances 
in a portion of her State bordering on 
Roumania, Roumania was reciprocally 
bound to come to her aid 
This Treaty had been kept stnctly 
secret, and up to the outbreak of war 
was known m Roumania only to the 
King and to the Prune Minister But 
Russia had deep suspicions that some- 
thing ot the sort existed, and in her rad- 
ii ay strategy at least counted Roumania 
as a potential foe In 1913 the Treaty, 
though it still stood, had become ex- 
treme!) precarious, and Count Oemm, 
the future Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Secretarj and at that time Austrian 
Minister to Bucharest was charged 
specialh with the duty of ascertaining 
from King Carol what reliance could be 
placed upon the compact He achieved 
his object by suggesting to the King that 
the Alliance should be ratified by the 
Parliaments at Vienna, Budapest and 
Bucharest This test was conclusive 
" The alarm evinced by the King” writes 
Czemin, " at the suggestion — at the very 
idea that the carefully guarded secret of 
the existence of an alliance should be 
divulged, proved to me how totally 
impossible it would be in the circum- 
stances to infuse fresh hfe into such 
dead matter” 


Roumania at the Outbreak of War 
Swiftly upon this came the bombs of 
Sarajevo The Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand was friendly to Roumania and 
g\erse to the Magyar domination of 
Hungary He was believed to favour a 
scheme of forming a great Roumania at 
the expense of Hungary, and incorpo- 
rating the whole unit m a tripartite 
Empire under a Triple instead of a Dual 


Monarchy His murder therefore 
aroused in Rumania not only personal 
sympathy but national disappointment 
At the same time his disappearance 
removed one of the ties which connected 
Roumania with the Teutonic Powers It 
was left for the Austrian Ultimatum to 
Serbia to sever the others 


Almost at the same hour when Sir 
Edward Grey was reading the brutal 
terms of this document to the British 
Cabinet in Downing Street, Count 
Czemin was repeating them to King 
Carol in Bucharest “Never shall I 
forget,” writes Czemin, “ the impression 
it made on the old King when he heard 
it He, wise old politician that he was, 
recognized at once the immeasurable 
possibilities of such a step, and before I 
finished reading the document he inter- 
rupted me, exclaiming, 'It will be a 
w orld war * It was long before he could 
collect himself ” l 
Czemin continues “ The Ultimatum 
and the danger of war completed 
altered the Roumanian attitude, and it 
was suddenly recognized that Roumania 
could achieve her object by other means, 
not by peace but by war — not with, but 
against the [Austro-Hungarian] Mon- 
archy I \\ ould never have believed it 


auv.u a rapm aim ioiai 
change could have occurred practically 
within a few hours Genuine and 
unsimulated indignation at the tone of 
the Ultimatum was the order of the dav, 
and the universal conclusion arrived at 
was ‘ Austria has gone mad ’ 
Like a rock standing m the angry sea of 
hatred, poor old King Carol was alone 
with his German simpathies ” 

Upon the complicated politics of aspir- 
ing Roumania the Great War had thus 
supervened Russ ia and Austria- 
Hungary sprang at each other m mortal 
conflict, while high above the European 
scene rose the flaming sword of Ger- 
many Each side bid for Roumania' s 
lavours and offered bribes for 
Roumanian intervention But the in- 
ducements of the Great Pow ers took the 
form, not of ceding portions of their 
own territory to Roumanian sovereignty 
but rather of promising to cede portions 
of their rivals territory t„ Roumania if 
1 In the Jl arti Wa, Count Ottokar Caerain 
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blundered On the 
balance {ar more nas 
to be gained by Rou- 
mama from the down- 
fall of Austria-Hun- 
gary than from that 
of Russia The pro- 
French Bratiano min- 
istry was in power 
Take Jonesco, like 
Venizelos m Greece, 
never swerved from 
the conviction that 
England would alwajs 
come out victorious 
Sympathies, merits, 
interest, mood, all 
pointed towards 
Britain, France and 
Russia On the other 
side was King Carol 
w ith the Treat) on his 
conscience — and the 
fear of national 
destruction at his 
heart 

Prudence enjoined 
delaj, and m this 
atmosphere anj, pro- 
posal ot honouring 
the alliance and join- 
ing Austria was out 
oi the question The 
Roumanian Gm em- 
inent follow ed the 
Italian example of 
declaring that as there 
had not been an un- 
provoked attack upon 
Austria the casus 
feed ms had not ansen 
with her assistance tltej won the war Roumama declared neutrality , and King 
The question which Roumama had to Carol had to be content w ith this The 
decide was, Who would win the War? polio of Roumama henceforward is 
It w as very difficult to tell, ) et on judg- sourl) described by Czernrn m the foi- 
mg nghth depended Rum or Empire lowing terms, which cannot be con- 
Long did Roumama hesitate before she sidered just unless her difficulties are 
gav e her answ er also comprehended "The Roumanian 

Government consciouslj and deliberately 
Roumanian Policy in 1915 placed ltse j f between the tw o groups of 

There was no doubt where at the Powers and allowed itself to be driven 
outset her sympathies lay Roumama and pushed b) each, got the largest 
saw like all neutral states like all amount of advantages from each, and 
detached obsen ers, how flagranti) the watched for the moment when it could 
Central Powers had put themselves in be seen which was the stronger, in order 
the wrong and how grossly the) had then to fall upon the weaker 



Matinee Paul Emmanuel Sarrail was bom it Carcass one April 6 
1856 In the course of a lengthv term of service in the I rcnch 
\rmj which included operations m Tunis and Algeria with the 
* Foreign Legion General Sarrail had poor to 191.4, held mam 
important military appointments During the earlier stages of the 
Great \\ ar he commanded the Third French ‘‘irrov and later in 1915 
toot command of the Trench Arm) of the Orient at Salooica 
In Jauuar) 1016 he assumed command of all the Allied forces 
on that front 
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Her Isolation at Christmas 

While the old King lived his influence 
was sufficient, m spite of the Battle of 
Lemberg and the Russian advance into 
Galicia, to prevent Roumama from 
declaring war upon Austna-Hungan 
But on October 10, 1914, King Carol 
died B> this time it was evident that 
the war would be long, and its result 
was more than ever to Roumanian c) es 
incalculable 

In the spring of 1915 the Germans 
began to shatter the Russian front, 
and the immense disasters and recoil 
of the Russian armies dominated the 
Roumanian mood and paraljsed the 
disconnected British, French and Rus- 
sian diplomacy On the other hand, the 
attack upon the Dardanelles, the prospect 
of the fall of Constantinople and of the 
arrival of a British Fleet in the Black 
Sea was a counterpoise All through 
1915, while the Russian retreat was con- 
tinual, the expectation of a British and 
French victor} over Turkey kept 
Roumama true to her convictions and 
neutral m the w ar She accepted monc) 


from both sides, she sold corn and oil to 
Gcrman> , but she obstructed the passage 
of German munitions to the Dardanelles 
and closed no gate decisive!} upon the 
Allies With the failure of the Dar- 
danelles Expedition, with the accession 
of Bulgaria to the Teutonic cause, with 
the invasion and rum of Serbia and the 
final evacuation ot the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula, all the militar) factors became 
adverse, and Roumann at the beginning 
ot 1916 stood isolated and encompassed 
by the Central Empires 

* * * * 

The Salontca Expedition 

There was however one factor of 
w hicli Roumanta took notice An allied 
army based on Salomca faced the Bul- 
garians along their southern frontier 
We have alread} seen the curious 
beginnings of this enterprise, and, so far 
is the} arc worth recording, the still 
more curious causes winch led its being 
entrusted to the command of General 
Sarrail 

Sarratl had armed at Salonica in 



SALOMCA A BIRD S EYE VIEW £ 

Salomca formerly a Turlash seaport came into the possession of Greece in igi* Th* wWr 

photograph 0 
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/' ' tffrjx it ar 

(,Mlh OtIICIRS ON Jin OLW \1 S\TOMC\ 


1 he <»rul Vnm »> wi| was uicBreanl force of well trained md ixpri-unctd soldiers I* 
fmiRlit with distinction in (hi Ball in Wirs its Mieccwa wlim allied with Buljjim ind Serbia 
i(,nnnt I urkc% ri tulnn| in the expansion of t»rtek Urritoa to the extent of some *0> ooo squire 
milts I-itir in 1013 oncee gamed further trrritors dump her quarrel with Bulgaria This 
,irm> might hast hem at the disposal of the \Hics for the attacf upon the Dardanelles The 
olkr w is nn«U but for rnsons outlined in the text on pajrc 158 it was declined, ind 1 golden 
opportunitj of miking prompt sittkrncnt with furliv was lost 


September, 1915, to find one British and 
two Punch divisions in or near the town 
Ihe Serbians were retreating in all the 
cruel seven!) of the winter before the 
German - Austro - Bulgarian invasion 
Some small French detachments were 
sent northw ard up the Vardar Valle) , but 
of course it was alrcidv too late for 
Snrrai! or the Allied Towers to give am 
effective help Sarratl had neither the 
force nor the communications to enable 
linn to act cffcctivch 
As the British General Staff had 
explained carefully to their Government 
m October, no sufficient force could 
be spared, or if spared, landed m 
Salontca in time, or if landed 'll 
Salonica, transported and maintained 
in Serbia The roads and railways, the 
wagons and rolling stock which existed 
could not carrj to the north an) arm) 
large enough scnouslj to intervene in the 
tragedj of the Serbian overthrow At 
tiie same time the attitude of King Con- 
stantine had become so openly pro- 


German that there was an obvious 
danger of Salonica being tom cried into 
a hostile town behind the Trench 
advanced detachments winch were based 
upon rt In these circumstances, Sarnd 
had recalled his troops hastily to the 
town 01 Salonica, determined to keep 
a hold at mv rate on Ins base and the 
remnant of the Serbian arm) managed 
in the end to make its escape to the 
shores of the Adriatic, whence French 
and Italian warships embarked the in- 
domitable survivors and brought them 
round to Salonica bv sea Here then m 
November, 1915, had ended the first 
iutile phase of the Salonica expedition 

The Influence of Llojtl George 
and Briand 

But this as it had turned out was on!) 
to be the beginning of the stor) 
Although Serbia was conquered, the 
remnants of her arm) rescued, Bulgaria 
committed to the side of the Central 
Powers, and although the effectual co- 
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RATION DUMP ON THE SALONICA FRONT 


This pile of wooden boxes containing food for a part of the comparatn el> small force operating 
on the Salonica Front is insignificant w hen compared v ith the immense supplies of similar stores 
which were amassed atianous points behind the Western Front and elsewhere When it is 
considered that in addition to ration dumps there were also ammunition dumps and stores of 
militan equipment of all hinds all of which were rapidh depleted and as rapidly replenished 
it will be more clearly comprehended why the cost of a modem war mounts to almost fantastic 
figures 


operation of Greece had become hope- 
less, the Salonica policy was to continue 
At the beginning of 1915 both Lloyd 
George and Bnand had had the same 
idea of sending a large army to Salonica 
to influence the Balkans They had not 
then had the power to execute their plan 
while it had great prizes to offer, but 
when almost all the possible advantages 
had disappeared these tw 0 brilliant men, 
akin m many nays in temperament, 
found themselves advancing to control- 
ling positions They both adhered faith- 
fully to their first conception, and 
neither seemed to realize how vastly its 
prospects had been curtailed Such w as 
their influence upon events that a 
numerous allied army was, at enormous 
cost, in defiance of military opinion, and 
after most of the original political objec- 
tives had disappeared, carried or being 
earned to Salonica 
At the outset the oppositions to de- 
veloping the Salomca expedition on a far 
larger scale seemed overwhelming, the 


majonty of the British Government was 
against the plan , the General Staff were 
violently adverse. Lord Kitchener threat- 
ened several times to resign if it was 
pressed Against this combination was 
Lloy d George Similar conditions existed 
on the other side of the Channel , Joffre 
and the French Grand Quartier General 
were adverse to the proposed diversion 
of forces from the mam theatre Clemen- 
ceau was violently hostile, but Bnand, 
adroit, persuasive, and now Pnme 
Minister, had many resources Joffre’s 
position had been weakened by his 
defeat m Champagne, and an accommo- 
dation was effected betw een him and the 
French Cabinet, of which the salient 
features w'ere that Joffre should have the 
Salonica army as w ell as the armies in 
France under his general command, and 
that m return Joffre should whole- 
heartedly support the Salonica project m 
the councils of the Allies and also with 
the resources at his disposal France 
thus united then threw her whole weight 
3 f 
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upon the Butish Cabinet and finally, 
aided by Lloyd Geoige, induced their 
compliance 

The controversies which laged on 
both sides of the Channel upon the 
Salomca expedition were silenced by the 
remarkable fact that it was upon this 
much abused fiont that the final collapse 
of the Central Empires first began The 
falling away of Bulgaua, the weakest 
ally, produced reactions in Germany as 
demoralizing as the heaviest blows they 
had sustained upon the Western Front 
The Salomca policy, for all its burden 
upon our shipping and resources, its 
diversion of troops, its false beacon to 
Roumama, and its futile operations, was 
nevertheless largely vindicated by the 
extreme!} practical test of results The 
consternation of Bulgaria at the defeats 
of the German armies in France was 
however at least as potent a factor in her 
collapse as the actual military pressures 
to which her own troops were subjected 
The reactions were reciprocal , the Ger- 
man defeats undermined Bulgarian re- 
sistance, and the Bulgarian surrender 
pulled out the linchpin of the German 
combination 

+ * * * 

Still Not Too Late 

True strategy in 1915 pointed for the 
Allies to the south-eastern theatre, to the 
Balkan States, to Constantinople, to the 
weaker members of the hostile con- 
federacy, and though everything was 
done at the wrong time, in the wrong 
way , and at the wrong place, nevertheless 
the general direction of tine pressure was 
right, and m the long run produced 
results There was however one way in 
which the true strategic direction could 
have been armed with tactical force 

It must have been a hard thing for 
William the Conqueror at the Battle of 
Hastings to call his proud Normans off 
from the attack, and by feigning a flight 
down the Hill of Senlac to induce 
Harold and his army to quit the 
stockades they had so stubbornly 
defended William was not however 
found unequal to that test, and has in 
consequence been called the *' Con- 
queror " ever since 

Following this suggestion, the reader 


will no doubt pucuve that the plan of 
Butish and Allied war winch according 
to this account would best have served 
oui interests m the year 1916 would 
have been a sui prise attack upon the 
Dardanelles Such an operation, if suc- 
cessful, would have been the only pany 
to a possible German eastward thrust, 
and the only means of holding Russia 
and preventing Roumama lrom being 
absorbed in the Teutonic combination 
In face of the actual German plans for 
a great offensive at Verdun, for the 
withdrawal of all German troops from 
the Austrian Front, and an Austrian 
offensive m the Trentino, the forcing of 
the Dardanelles by Allied Fleets and 
armies might well have been decisive 
Jf this could have been accomplished by 
the month of June, Roumama might 
have been persuaded to march against 
the Central Powers simultaneously with 
the Russian offensive under Brusilov, 
and m this event there can he no doubt 
that the whole Austrian Front towards 
the east would have been completely 
swept away Moreover, the concentra- 
tion of such large numbers of allied 
troops already in existence in the eastern 
Mediterranean, at Salomca, in Egypt 
and the Islands, and the immense quan- 
tities of shipping and small craft of all 
kinds which were already on the spot, 
would have rendered a general descent 
upon the Gallipoli Peninsula, on the 
Asiatic shore or at Dedeagatch-Bulair, 
a thoroughly feasible scheme 

Power of the Unexpected 

A single mental conception would 
have transformed all the twenty allied 
divisions, sprawled in defensive or diver- 
stve functions, into a vast army crouch- 
ing, under the cover of perfectly satis- 
factory explanations, for one swift con- 
vergent spring Assuredly the enemy— 
Turks and Allies — were absolutely con- 
vinced that, dreading the fire that had 
burned us, we would never molest the 
Dardanelles again Within two months 
of our evacuation they had withdrawn 
all their troops from the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula, except three divisions, and had 
distributed them m Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Anatolia and Thrace 
The Turkish Army that had so stoutly 



Phcii Imtcnnl II ar 1 ftlieum 

C 4M0UFL \GING \ GTjN POSITION 

The art of camouflaging or disguising gun positions was reduced as the w ar progressed to a 
fine art The spotting activities of hostile aircraft forced the gunners of ev erj army to do ever} - 
tiling possible to deceive the enemy as to the exact whereabouts of their guns This applied, 
in particular to the heavier guns The form of camouflage in use here is netting or other rough 
material to which are attached bunches of grass From the air unless a tell tale gun-flash was 
observed the position would appear ns a rough scrub covered knoll 
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defended the Peninsula was scattered to 
every point of the compass, and sepa- 
rated from that fateful spot by long, 
uncertain, and inefficient railway and 
road communications 

The British Army that might attack 
the deserted Peninsula lay within thirty- 
six hours’ steaming of whatever landing 
places might be selected The Navy was 
thoroughly equipped foi the task Not 
only did we know — to our cost maybe, 
but also to our experience — every inch 
of the ground and every' yard of the 
coast, but a situation as favourable as 
was open in March or April, 1915, had 
returned The enemy was once again 
off his guard, and the choice of time and 
place had, m this theatre at least, 
returned to our hands The very bar- 
riers of inhibition that existed in the 
minds of the British Cabinet, and of 
which the enemy was clearly conscious, 
were the prime reason for the attempt 

The more morally impossible a military 
operation, the better chance it will have 
of success if it is physically practicable 
Surprise— -that sovereign talisman of 
War — springs from the doing of the 
exact thing the enemy is certain will 
never be tried "Whatever happens, 
they will never do that again Put your- 
self in their place, would you 5 " " No, 
it is inconceivable ” Do it then — if this 
is the enemy’s thought — and do it for 
that very reason However, no such 
audacious scheme crossed the minds of 
our rulers They trusted they might 
never hear the name of Gallipoli again, 
and yielded themselves with placid hope- 
fulness to the immense frontal attacks 
which were being prepared in France 
It was not until the summer of 1918 that 
Admiral Keyes— strong in the achieve- 
ment of Zeebrugge — and Admiral 
Wemyss installed as First Sea Loid, 
were able to obtain the authority for a 
renewed naval forcing of the Dar- 
danelles in the possible campaign of 
1919 1 hat was at last too late 

* * * * 
Falkenhayn’s Memorandum- 
East or West? 

Long and anxious were the reflections 
of the German High Command They 
have been elaborately explained by the 


person chiefly responsible During 
Christmas, 1915, Falkenhayn set himself 
to write a Memorandum for the eye of 
the Emperor He has published it in 
his Memoirs The document is not an 
impressive one and it bears evidence of 
being dressed to the taste of Falken- 
hayn’s august master, but its argument 
and its conclusion were certainly clear 
Falkenhayn deprecated but did not 
seek to veto the Austrian proposal for 
an attack on Italy He disapproved of 
attacks on England in the east 
“ Victories at Salomca, the Suez Canal 
or in Mesopotamia can only help us in 
so far as they intensify the doubts about 
England’s invulnerability which have 
already been aroused amongst the 
Mediterranean peoples and in the 
Mohammedan world We can in 
no case expect to do anything of decisive 
effect m the course of the war, as the 
advocates of an Alexander march to 
India or Egypt or an overwhelming blow 
at Salomca are always hoping " 

He rejected plans for continuing the 
offensive against Russia "According 
to all reports the domestic difficulties of 
the * Giant Empire ’ are multiplying 
rapidly Even if w r e cannot perhaps 
expect a revolution in the grand style, 
we are entitled to believe that Russia's 
internal troubles will compel her to give 
m wuthin a relatively short period 
Unless we are again prepared to put a 
strain on the troops which is altogether 
out of proportion — and this is prohibited 
by the state of our reserves— an offen- 
sive with a view to a decision m the East 
is out of the question for us until Apnl, 
owing to the weather and the state of 
the ground The uch to i it or y of the 
Uktamc rs thi only objective that can be 
coiisideicd 1 The communications to- 
wards that region are in no way suffi- 
cient It is to be presumed that we 
should either secure the adhesion of 
Roumama or make up our minds to fight 
her both are impracticable for the 
moment A thrust at Petersburg, with 
its million inhabitants, whom we should 
have to feed from our own short stocks 
if the operations were successful, does 
not promise a decision An advance on 

1 My italics 
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Moscow takes us nowhere We have 
not the forces a\ ailable for any of these 
undertakings For all these reasons 
Russia as an object of our offensive 
must be considered as excluded " 
Falkenhayn then proceeds to examine 
the western theatre “In Flanders, as 
far as the Lorette Ridge, the state of the 
ground prevents any far-reaching opera- 
tion until the middle of the spring 
South of that point the local Com- 
manders consider that about thirty divi- 
sions would be required The offensive 
in the northern sector would need the 
same number Yet it is impossible for 
us to concentrate those forces on one 
point of our front Moreover, the 


elusion to which his reflections had led 
him “ There remains only France 
The strain in France has almost reached 
breaking - point The uncertain 

method of a mass break-through, in any 
case beyond our means, is unnecessary' 
Within our reach, behind the French 
sector of the Western Front, there are 
objectives for the retention of which the 
French General Staff would be com- 
pelled to throw in every man they hav e 
If they do so, the forces of France will 
bleed to death— as there can be no ques- 
tion of a voluntary’ withdraw al— w hether 
we Teach our goal or not If they do 
not do so, and we reach our objective, 
the moral effect on France will be 


lessons to be deduced from the failure of 
our enemies’ mass attacks are decisive 
against an\ imitation of their battle 
methods 

“ An attempt at a mass break-through, 
even with an extreme accumulation of 
men and material, cannot be regarded as 
holding out prospects of success against 
a well-armed enemy whose morale is 
sound and who is not seriously inferior 
in number The defender has usually 
succeeded in closing the gap This is 
eas\ enough for hun if he decides to 
withdraw voluntarily, and it is hardly 
possible to stop him doing so The 
salients thus made, enormously exposed 
to the effect 01 flank fire, threaten to 
become a mere slaughter-house The 
technical difficulties of directing and 
supplj mg the masses bottled up in them 
ire so great ns to seem practically insur- 
mountable 

“ We must equally discountenance am 
attempt to attack a British sector with 
comparaliv el\ inadequate means We 
could onh approve that course if we 
could give such an attack an objective 
within reasonable reach There is no 
such objective, our goal would have to 
be nothing less than to dnvc the English 
completely from the Continent and force 
the r reach behind the Somme It that 
object at least were not attained the 
attack vv ould have been purposeless " 


of a11 thcse atorna- 
tivcs the General approaches the con- 


enormous For an operation limited to 
a narrow front, Germany' will not be 
compelled to spend herself so completely , 
for all other fronts are practically 
drained She can face with confidence 
the relief attacks to be expected on these 
fronts, and indeed hope to have sufficient 
troops in hand to reply to them with 
counter-attacks, for she is perfectly free 
to accelerate or draw out her offensive, 
to intensify or break it off from time to 
time as suits her purpose 
“ The objectives of which I am speak- 
ing now are Belfort and Verdun The 
considerations urged above apply to 
both, yet the pretcrence must be given 
to Verdun The French lines at that 
point are barely 12 miles distant from 
the German railway communication 
Verdun is therefore the most powerful 
£om/ d'appm for an attempt [by the 
Trench J ] with a relativeh small expen- 
diture oi effort to make the whole 
berman front m France and Belgium 
untenable At Christmas,’’ say s Falkcn- 
havn, it was decided to give effect to 
the views which had crvstalhzcd out of 
this process of reasoning " 

Examination of His Policy, 

The evecution of FalUnham’s new 
poliC) required an almost complete 
relaxation «'e pressure upon Russia 
Hmdenburg and Ludendorff u crc 
informed that no great enterprises 
rSfi could be set on toot m 

916, and that flits could c\pect no rctn- 
torccments All the GetU, troops 
'« sc 
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were withdrawn in the south trom the 
Galician Front and this theatre, so 
pregnant at once w ith menace and 
advantage, w as confided entire!} to 
Austrian hands At the same time the 
Austrians were not dissuaded from pre- 
paring and developing an offensive 
against Ital} in the Trentmo for w Inch 
purpose the} also w ithdrew a number of 
their best troops from their Eastern 
Front And thus both north and south 
the Central Powers turned away from 
the eastern frontiers and their momen- 
tous problems, and leaving Russia to 
recover behind them and Roumania to 
brood over the scene with anxious ejes, 
plunged into desperate adventures in the 
west 

This w'as indeed a momentous deci- 
sion It involved the complete revei sal 
of the policj bi which General von 
Falkenhayn had m 1915 restored the 
German situation Instead ot pursuing 
his advantages against the weaker 


antagonists, he selected tor the great 
German effort ot 1916 the. strongest 
enemy at that enemy's strongest point 
That the decision w r as disastrous has 
been proved by the event But it may 
be contended also that it was wrong 
It w as based first ot all upon an erro- 
neous appreciation ot the offensive and 
defensive conditions on the great battle- 
tronts in France and upon the mistaken 
belief that the general war could be 
brought to an end in 1916 b) some strong 
effort there by one side or the other 
Second!} , it took altogether too narrow 
and too purely mihtan a view of the 
general position ot German} and her 
allies 

The vital need tor Germany w'as to 
bieak the blockade Unless she could 
secure to herselt resources far greater 
than could be found within the frontiers 
ol the quadruple Alliance the long war, 
to w Inch the w orld w as now condemned, 
must end mevitabl) m her exhaustion 





Here again in Sanctuary Wood are the shell-holes water logged and treacherous During 
the fighting in Belgium and Northern France many a man lost his life by drowning m the often 
unsuspected depths of holes blown out bj the evplosion of hea\> howitzer shells For the 
wounded man making his way wearily and painfully to the rear these pools of e\il stagnant 
water were often \ eritable death traps 


and defeat She had no chance ot 
breaking the blockade at sea Its 
efficiency might be impaired by the 
devices of neutrals, but the vast process 
of starvation not only in food but m 
materials indispensable to modern armies 
was remorselessly and unceasingly at 
work The British Fleet tow ered up m 
massive strength, and no one seriously 
doubted what the result of a f ought- 
out battle on blue w ater w ould be Sea 
Power and Land Power were arrayed 
agamst each other, and if Germany could 
not conquer Britain on the seas, where 
could she turn 7 

Only m one direction lay salvation 
If she could not break the blockade 
by sea, she must break it b\ land 
If the oceans were closed, Asia was 
open It the west was barred with 
triple steel, the east lay bare Only in 


the east and south-east and in Asia could 
Germany find the feeding grounds and 
breathing room — nay, the man power — 
w ithout which her military' strength how- 
ever impressive was but a wasting 
security Only in spreading their fron- 
tiers over new' enormous regions could 
the Central Empires make themselves 
a self - contained and self-sufficing 
organism, and only by becoming such an 
organism could they deprive their 
enemies ot the supreme and deadly 
weapon — Time 

The Need to Win Roumama 

The true and indeed the only attain- 
able political objectives open to Germany 
in 1916 were the final overthrow of 
Russia and the winning of Roumama to 
the side 01 the Central Empires These 
were harmonious aims Success in the 
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hrst would go idi to achieve the second 
Roumama was essential to German) 
“As I now saw quite cleat ly/’ writes 
Ludendorff of the situation m October, 
1916, “ we should not have been able to 
exist, much less carry on the war without 
Roumama's corn and oil " But if 
the battered corpse of an invaded and 
conquered Roumama was thus indis- 
pensable at the end of the year, how 
much more precious would have been 
Roumama with her resources and her 
armies as an ally at the beginning 
During 1915 a German convention with 
Roumama had secured to the Teutonic 
Powers the vital corn and oil supplies 
But Germany in January, 1916, might 
reasonably look for a far more favour- 
able development Bulgaria had joined 
the Central Powers The Dardanelles 
were safely shut Russia was reeling 
Roumama was therefore already almost 
surrounded, and any further collapse of 
Russia would isolate her completely If 
she coveted Transylvania from Hun- 
gary, did she not also claim Bessarabia 
from Russia ? A sagacious German 
policy at this juncture could have offered 
to Roumama in combination evety 
inducement to join her neighbours, from 
high rewards to extreme duress 

Breaking the Blockade by Land 

Following upon this it would appear 
that the true strategic objectives of 
Germany in 1916 were the Black Sea and 
the Caspian These lay within her 
grasp and required no effort beyond her 
strength A continued advance against 
the south lands of Russia into the 
Ukraine and towards Odessa would have 
secured at comparatively little cost suffi- 
cient food for the Teutonic peoples An 
upward thrust of Turkish armies sus- 
tained by German troops and organised 
by German generals would have con- 
quered the Caucasus 
Fleets and flotillas improvised by Ger- 
man science could easily dominate both 
the inland seas The command of these 
waters would threaten simultaneously 
every point along their 5,000 miles of 
coast line, absorbing m negative defence 
ten Russians for every German employed, 
and multiplying m an almost unlimited 
degree the opportunities for further 


advance Roumama complcteh en- 
circled, cut irom French and British 
aid by Bulgaria and Turke) , cut from 
the Russian armies by an Austro- 
German march from Lemberg to Odessa, 
could have had no choice but to join the 
Central Empires The skilful emploj - 
ment of fifteen or twenty German divi- 
sions animating Austrian and Turkish 
armies would surely and easily have 
extended the territories which nounshed 
Germany so as to include by the end of 
the summer of 1916 the whole of Soutli- 
Eastern Europe, the Black Sea, the 
Caucasus and die Caspian The Austro- 
German Front against Russia might have 
stretched from Riga to Astrakhan, with 
little more expenditure of force than was 
required to hold the existing eastern 
line 

At every moment and at every stage 
m these vast combinations the pressure 
upon Russia and upon her failing 
armies would have increased and at 
ever)’- stage her troops and those of 
her allies would have been dissipated m 
vain attempts to wall in the ever-spread- 
ing flood m the east, or would have been 
mown down m the frantic assaults upon 
the German trenches in France 

And this was itself only a stage in the 
process of land expansion and strategic 
menace open to die German military 
power From the Caspian once navally 
commanded, Persia was a cheap and easy 
prey There u as no need to march large 
armies like Alexander to the east 
Literally a few thousand Germans could 
have dominated Northern Persia, and 
eastward still beyond Persia lay 
Afghanistan and the threat to India 
The consequences of such a German 
policy must have paralysed all British 
war effort from her Indian Empire In 
Egypt, in Mesopotamia, and in India 
whole armies of British and Indian 
troops would have been forced to stan 
idle in apprehension of impending 
invasion or revolt, while the glory of the 
German eagles and the sense 0 
approaching change swept far and wide 
through the peoples of Asia 

Koumama or Verdun 

But from all the prospects so opened 
out to her in the east Germany ’» 
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lured aw a> The final destruction of 
Russia, the overawing and conversion of 
Roumama, the conquest of granary after 
granary and oilfield after oilfield, the 
indefinite menace to the British Empire 
in Asia, with consequent diversion and 
dissipation ot British forces were all 
renounced b> Falkenhayn in a few 
meagre sentences Germany was made 
to concentrate her whole available offen- 
sive effort upon the cluster ot wooded 
hills and permanent defences which con- 
stituted the strong fortress of Verdun 
One-halt the effort, one-quarter the 
sacrifice, lavished vainly in the attack on 
Verdun would have overcome the diffi- 
culty' of the detective communications in 
“ tlie rich lands of the Ukraine ” The 
Russian armies in the south would have 
been routed long before they had 
gained their surprising victories under 


Brusilov and Roumama, her 500,000 
men and her precious supplies of corn 
and oil, would have been brought into 
the war early, not late, and as an ally 
and not as a foe 

But the school of formula had van- 
quished the school of fact, the profes- 
sional bent of mind had overridden the 
practical , submission to theory had 
replaced the quest for reality Attack 
the strongest at his strongest point, not 
the weakest at his weakest point, was 
once again proclaimed the guiding 
ma\im of German military policy 

From the moment when he received 
the news of the total evacuation of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, the opportunity of 
General von Falkenhayn, Chief of the 
German General Staff, was to pronounce 
the word RO U MANIA He pro- 
nounced instead the word VERDUN 
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The Dismantled Forts — Fact and Sentiment — The Anvil — Falkenhayn's Tactical Con 
ception — The Attitude and Responsibility of the Crown Prince — Colonel Dnant, 
Deputy for Nancy — Gallium and Joffre — Casteinau's J fission — The Battle Begins— 
The Composure of General Joffre — -Activities of Castelnau and Fetain— The Struggle 
Prolonged — Falkenbajm Entangled-— Cost of a Rigid Defence — Gallium’s Last Act— 
' Unity of Front ' — Genesis of the Somme — Reaction of Verdun upon the Somme 
Plan — The Revival of Russia — The Fatal Defect — Brusilov's Offensive — The Fruits 
of Surprise— Consequences — The Price of Verdun 


T HE drama of Verdun may perhaps 
be opened by the visit to the 
fortress in July, 1915, of a delegation 
from one of the Army Commissions of 
the Chamber The deputies had been 
disquieted by the rumours they had 
heard of the insecurity of the region 
before which lay the army of the 
German Crown Prince The delegation 
were received by General Dubad, com- 
manding the group of armies of the east, 
and by the Governor of Verdun, General 
Coutanceau 

The Dismantled Forts 
General Dubail explained that after 
the experiences of Liege and Namur 
permanent forts were no longer useful 
They could be destroyed with certainty 
by heavy howitzers and were mere 
shell traps for their garrisons The 
only effective defence of Verdun lay in 
field troops holding an extended line 
around the fortress Following these 
ideas, for which there was much to say, 
the forts had been dismantled and their 
coveted guns, garrisons and stores 
dispersed among the armies The 
Governor, General Coutanceau, had the 
temerity to express a different opinion 
He considered that the forts still had a 
high value and should play an important 
part m conjunction with the field 
defences General Dubail was so irri- 
tated at this intervention of his sub- 
ordinate and rebuked him in terms of 
such seventy, that the Commission on 
their return to Pans thought it necessary 
to appeal to the Minister of War to 


shield the outspoken Governor from 
punishment and disgrace In fact how- 
ever, after an interval of a few weeks 
General Coutanceau was removed from 
the Governorship of Verdun, and his 
place was taken by General Herr At 
the beginning of February, 1916, on the 
very eve of the attack, the army of winch 
the Verdun troops formed a part was 
transferred from the command of 
General Dubail to the centre group 
under General de Langle de Cary Thus 
the responsibility for the neglect to 
develop to the full the defences of this 
area was divided and difficult to trace 
* * * * 

Fact and Sentiment 

In a military sense, Verdun had no 
exceptional importance either to the 
French or to the Germans Its forts 
were disarmed, it contained no sub- 
stantial magazines, it guarded no sig- 
mficant"strategic" point It was two 
hundred and twenty kilometres from 
Paris, and its capture would not have 
made any material difference to the 
safety either of the capital or of the 
general line FalLenhayn and Luden- 
dorff both speak of it as a dangerous 
sally-port against their main railway 
communications, scarcely twelve miles 
away But seeing that onlv two inferior 
lines of railway served Verdun, while 
the German occupied area m its front 
was fed by no less than fifteen, » 
should have been easy for the Germans 
to provide against such a sally At its 
highest, the capture of Verdun would 
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have been a military 
convenience to the 
Germans and in a 
lesser degree an in- 
convenience to the 
French 

But then there was 
the sentiment which 
attached to Verdun 
“ It was,” says a 
French historian, 

“ the great fortress 
proudly confronting 
its rival Metz, whose 
name had for centuries 
not ceased to haunt 
Germanic imagina- 
tions , it was the great 
advanced citadel of 
France, the principal 
bastion of her eastern 
frontier, whose fall 

resounding throughout 

Europe and the whole 
world would efface for 
ever the victones of 
the Marne and Yser ” 

The Anvil 

This then was the 

foundation upon which 
Falhenhayn’s concep- 
tion of the German 

attach Upon Verdun , . F urth French Army at the outbreak of the 

Stood It was not to °i n 1916 after the controversy concerning 

be an attempt at a of the forteat Verdun W til 
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would be fired at from all sides They 
were to fire at the French and assault 
them continually in positions which 
French pnde would make it impossible 
to yield The nineteen German divi- 
sions and the massed artillery assigned 
to the task were to wear out and “ bleed 
white ” the French army Verdun was 
to become an anvil upon which French 
military manhood was to be hammered 
to death by German cannon The 
French were to be fastened to fixed 
positions by sentiment, and battered to 
pieces there by artillery Of course 
this ingenious plan would be frustrated 
1 Corda La Guerre Alondiale, p 187 


if the French did not lend themselves 
to it, and if they did not consider them- 
selves bound to make disproportionate 
sacrifices to retain the particular hills 
on which stood the empty forts of 
Verdun 

It is not intended to press this argu- 
ment too far Verdun was a trophy 
The German challenge had to be met 
by the whole resources of the French 
army, but ground should have been 
sacrificed m the conflict as readily as 
men, with the sole object of exacting the 
highest price from die enemy at every 
stage A greater manoeuvring latitude 
accorded to the defence would have 
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lOl’NTRY TO THE NORTHWEST OT VERDUN 

A photognph liken from the I rcnch lines in Apnl 1916 during tile progress of the 
b title for\erdtin 


txndcml the whole episode Jar less 
costh lo the French anm, ami would 
have robbed the plan of Gtneial von 
Falkcnlttun ot such reasons as it could 
mustci Hut the Get man conmiandu, 
wrong m so much else had rightK 
gauged the psuholog} ol the French 
nation 

Wntmg jn August, 191G, 1 tncd lo 
penetrate and anal} sc the probable 
motives which animated the Gennam 
in their attack on Veuluii 1 

" Suppose join gap is blasted 
— what then 7 Arc \ ou going to march 
lo Paris through it ? What is to happen 
it jou break the line ot an otherwise 
unbeaten anm 5 Will \ou icalh pul 
lour head into the hole 5 

“No” saj Mam Hcadquaiteis, “we 
are not so foolish We are not seeking 
Veidun Nor are we seeking to blast 
a hole Still less do w e intend lo march 
through such a hole Out atm is quite 
diffeient We seek to weai down an 
aimy, not to make a gap to bitak the 

1 The Loudon MaftStte published in 
\membtr «i)t 6 


heart of a nation, not to break a hole 
in a Jme We have selected Verdun 
because we think the French will con- 
sider themselves bound to defend it at 
all costs , because w e can so dispose our 
cannon around this ape\ ol their tront 
as to pound and batter the vital positions 
with superior range and superior metal, 
and Jorce our cnemj to expose division 
alter division upon this anvil to our 
blow s ” 

Fatkenhajn’s Tactical 
Conception 

The stiategic and ps\ chological con- 
ceptions which had led Falkenham to 
select Verdun as the point of the 
German attack became mingled in the 
tactical sphere with his impressions 
derived from the success of the Gorhce- 
Tamow' attack on Russia in the previous 
iear There a punch followed bj a 
scoop executed on a moderate front, but 
backed b\ a blasting concentration of 
utillcn and gas, had led to a general 
wnhdiawil ot the Russian hue, and the 
ptocess had been repeated agam ana 
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again His plan at Verdun was there- 
tore b> llus intense punch on a narrow 
Iront with high-class troops and unpre- 
cedented cannon fire to hammer the 
French on the anvil of fixed positions, 
and if successful to np their front, as a 
purely subsidiary development, to the 
right and left In pursuance of this 
idea, he allocated to the Crown Pnnce 
nearly 2,000 extra guns, including all the 
latest types, and masses of shells, but 
added only four anny corps to the forces 
of the Fifth German Army holding the 
line He presented the exact frontage 
and scope of the attack and confined it 
strictly within the limits possible to 
these modest forces 
The French trench line ran in a hall- 
moon salient five or six thousand yards 


around the permanent forts ot Verdun 1 
This posttion was cut m two unequal 
portions bj the Meuse River, at this 
season nearly a kilometre wide There 
were therefore the defences of the left 
bank (the w'est or the French left) , the 
defences of the right bank (the east or 
French centre), and farther east (and 
to the French right) the plain of the 
Woeuvre and the fortified eastern 
heights of the Meuse It w as upon the 
French centre, between the Meuse and 
the Woeuvre plain, that the intense 
punch was to be directed The German 
High Command believed that if this 
centre were pierced to a certain depth, 
the retreat of the two flanks would 
ensue automatically, or could easih be 
1 See Map on this page 
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procured by further pressure Their 
tactical studies of the ground before the 
war had led them to regard the positions 
of the left bank, unless and until com- 
promised by the reti eat of the Fiench 
centre, as exceptionally strong and for- 
bidding All these conclusions and 
decisions weie duly imparted to the 
Crown Pi nice and the Fifth Aim) Slaft 
of which Genera! von Knobelsdorf was 
the chief 

The Attitude and Responsibility of 
the Grown Prince 

The Crown Prince lias been harshly 
judged in the passion and propaganda 
of the war lie has been represented 
at once as a fop and as a tyrant, as a 
callow youth and as a Moloch, as an 
irresponsible passenger and as a com- 
mander guilt} of gross and disastrous 
military errors None of these con- 
tradictory alternatives fit the truth 

The German Imperial Princes in com- 
mand of armies or groups of armies 
were held in strong control The Head- 
quarters Staff, main and local, decided 
and regulated everything, and the func- 
tion of the ill-starred Ileir Apparent was 
largely to bear the odium for their mis- 
calculations and to receive, during the 
early years of the war, their ceremonious 
civilities Even these civilities became 
attenuated as the long-drawn conflict 
deepened 

Nevertheless, the Crown Prince had 
influence He had with the All Highest 
the access of a son to a father He had 
the right to express a view, to pose a 
question, to require an answer from any 
General, however august He also had 
a share in the Emperor’s unique point of 
view He was a proprietor Life, 
limb and fortune were risked by all the 
combatants in the Great War, but the 
inheritance to the Imperial throne, turn- 
ing so nakedly on the general result, 
exercised from the first days of the war 
a sobering and concentrating effect upon 
a hitherto careless mind It may also 
be said that no group of German armies 
was more consistently successful than 
his , and that there is evidence that his 
personal influence— whatever it may 
have been— was often thrown into the 
right side of the scales 


The Crown Prince did not feel com- 
fortable about the attack at Verdun m 
191 6 He thought that it would be wiser 
to finish first with Russia in the east 
lie had of course a long suppressed 
eagerness “ to lead his tried and trusty 
troops once more to battle against the 
enemy, etc ” But he was disquieted by 
Falkcnha)n’s repealed statements that 
the French Army was to be "bled 
white” at Verdun, and he felt no con- 
viction that this would only happen to 
the French It might even happen to 
the House of Ilohcnzollern Moreover, 
on the tactical form of the attack his 
misgivings were supported or perhaps 
inspired by General von Knobelsdorf and 
Ins Staff Their view was that the 
attack, if made at all, should be made 
on a broader front, comprising simul- 
taneously both sides of the Meuse, and 
that large reserves should be at hand 
from the outset to exploit the advantages 
in the initial surprise 
The Crown Prince sent Knobelsdorf 
to la} these claims before Falhenhayn 
Falkcnhayn insisted on his plan He 
had framed it in relation to the 
whole situation as he saw it and he 
adhered to the smallest detail There 
was to be an anul There was to 
be a puncii on a narrow' front There 
was to be an unparalleled artillery, and 
onl} just enough infantry to exploit 
success The} were to proceed step b} 
step, their way forward being blasted 
at each stage by cannon Thus, w liether 
Verdun was taken or not, the French 
army w'ould be ruined and the French 
nation sickened of war 
It was a simple solution for world- 
wide problems, but it was Falken- 
ha}n’s solution, and he w'as in supreme 
control By his determination and 
superior authority Knobelsdorf was 
soon over-persuaded, and the Cr°^ n 
Prince was therefore overruled by the 
military hierarchy in mechanical una- 
nimity Such are the facts While the 
newspapers of the time and in these days 
manv of the histones have dwelt on 
the vanity and ruthless pnde which 
prompted the heir to the Imperial throne 
to drive the manhood of Germany cease- 
lessly into the fires of Verdun, the truth 
,s different The Crown Prince, shocked 
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and stricken by the butchery and 
opposed to the operation, continuously 
endeavoured to use such influence as he 
commanded to bnng it to a close, and 
we have Ludendorff's testimony to his 
expressions of relief and pleasure 'when 
the decision was finally taken 
* * * * 

Colonel Dnant, Deputy for Nancy— 
Galliem and Joffire 

The first warning of the unprepared 
condition of the Verdun defences 
reached the French Government through 
*m irregular channel Colonel Dnant, 
Deputy for Nancy, commanded a group 
of Chasseur battalions in the advanced 
lines of Verdun At the end of 
November this officer and Member of 
Parliament came on leave to Pans and 
requested to be heard by the Arm} 
Commission of the Chamber, and on 
December i he exposed to his fellow- 
deputies the lack of organization and 
general inadequacy of the defences of 
the tortress The Commission con- 
firmed the account given by Colonel 
Dnant, and their report was presented 
by the Commission to the Minister of 
War 

The vigilant Galliem was already 
possessed of similar statements from 
other quarters, and on December 16 be 
wrote to General J offre From different 
sources, he said, came accounts of the 
organization of the front which showed 
defects in the state of the defences at 
certain points, particularly and notably 
m the region of the Meurthe, and of 
Toul and Verdun The network of 
trenches was not complete as it was on 
the greater part of the front Such a 
situation, if it were true, ran the risk 
of presenting grave embarrassment A 
rupture by the enemy in such circum- 
stances would involve not only General 
Joffre’s own responsibility but that o t 
the whole Government Recent experi- 
ence of the m ar proved superabundantl} 
that the first lines could be forced, but 
that the resistance of second lines could 
arrest even a successful attack He 
asked tor an assurance that on all the 
points of the front the organization at 
least of two lines should be designed and 
developed with all the necessary fortifi- 


cations —barbed wire, inundations, 
abatis, etc 

The Commander-in-Chief hastened to 
reply on December 18 in a letter which 
holds its place in the records of ruffled 
officialdom He asserted m categorical 
detail that nothing justified the mis- 
givings of the Government He con- 
cluded upon that peculiar professional 
note of which French military potentates 
have by no means the monopoly 

“But since these apprehensions are 
founded upon reports which allege 
defects in the state of the defences, I 
request you to communicate these 
reports to me and to specify their 
authors I cannot be party to soldiers 
placed under my command bringing 
before the Government, by channels 
other than the hierarchic channel, com- 
plaints or protests concerning the execu- 
tion of my orders Neither does it 
become me to defend myself against 
vague imputations, the source of which 
I do not know The mere fact that the 
Government encourages communications 
of this kind, whether from mobilized 
Members of Parliament or directly or 
indirectly from officers serving on the 
front, is calculated to disturb profoundly 
the spirit of discipline in the Army 
The soldiers who write know that the 
Go\ ernment weighs their advice against 
that of their Chiefs The authority of 
these Chiefs is prejudiced The morale 
of all suffers from this discredit 

“ I could not lend myself to the con- 
tinuation of this state of things I 
require the whole-hearted confidence of 
the Government If the Government 
trusts me, it can neither encourage nor 
tolerate practices which dimmish that 
moral authority of my office, without 
which I cannot continue to bear the 
responsibility ” 1 

Evidently Colonel and Deputy Dnant 

I Mais puisque as cramtes sont (on dees sur 
des comptes rendus vous signalant des defectuo 
sites dans la mise en 6tat do defense, je rous 
detnande de me ecmmoniquer ces comptes 
rendus et de roe designer leurs auteurs 

Je ne puis admettre, en effet, que des null 
taires places sous mes ordres fassent parvemr 
au gouierneraent par d’autres \oies que la \oie 
hierarchique des plamtes ou des reclamations 
au sujet de l’ex edition de roes ordres 

II ne me con went pas daiantage de me 

[Cettimitd onfagt BiS ) 

3 & 
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in Ins benches bcfoie Verdun was in 
dangei from more quaiters than one 
It is asserted that General Galliau 
had no mind to put up with this sort of 
thing, and that he framed a lejoindcr 
both commanding and abrupt But 
colleagues intervened with soothing 
processes The Minister for War was 
marshalling with much assent the heads 
of a broad indictment of the Grand 
Quaitier General lie was persuaded 
to reduce this particular incident to 
modest ptoporlions At any rate, m the 
end he signed a soft reply Joffre and 
G Q G had vindicated their authonh 
The Ministry for War and the presump- 
tuous and meddling deputies had been 
put in their places But there w ere still 
the facts to be reckoned with — and the 
Germans 

Castclnau's Mission 

Evidence continued to accumulate, 
and gradually a certain misgiving began 
to mingle with the assurance of Chan- 
tilly Their own officers sent to 
examine the Verdun defences threw, m 
discreet terms, doubts upon the confi- 
dent assertions with which the Com- 
mander-in-Chicf had replied to the 
Minister for War The troops on the 
spot and their Commanders were con- 
vinced they were soon to be attacked 
The defences were still unsatisfactor) 
The Parliamentary Commissions buzzed 
incessantly Finally, on January 20, 
General de Castelnau, the Major-General 
of the armies, and General Joffre's 
virtual Second-m-Coinmand and poten- 
tial successor, immediately on his return 


difendre conlre des imputations 'vaguas dont 
]’ ignore la source 

I e seul fait que le gouvernement accueille des 
communications de ce genre prox enact, soit de 
parlementaires mobilises, soil directement ou 
indireciement d’ofliciers servant sur le front, 
est de nature & jeter un trouble profond dans 
l’esprit de discipline de l’armee Les mihtaires 
qui dcrivent sa\ent que le gouxernemenl fait 
6tat de leurs correspondences ms a ms de leuxs 
chefs L’autorit6 de ceu\ ci est attemte , le 
moral de tous souffre de ce discredit 

Je ne saurais me preter a la continuation de 
cet 6tat de choses J’ai besom de la confiance 
entiere du gouxernement S’ll me l’accorde, il 
ne peut ni encourager ni tolerer des pratiques 
qui dimmuent Tautorttd morale de mon com 
mandement et faute de laquelle ]e ne ponrrai 
plus continuer k en assumer la respousabilite 


from Salomcd, visited Verdun in per- 
son lie found much to complain of 
and gave various directions to remedy 
the neglects A regiment of engineers 
was hurried to the scene , the necessary 
materials for fortification were pro- 
vided, communications were improved 
and tvork begun But time was now 
very shoit The German masses were 
gathering fast The cnotmous maga- 
zines swelled each day Their immense 
concentration ot heavj artillery per- 
fected itself 

Quite early in January the 2nd Bureau 
(Intelligence) began to indicate Verdun 
as the point at which a German attack 
would be delivered A constant in- 
crease of batteries and troops m the 
legions north of Montfaucon and on 
both sides of the Meuse, the presence 
of “ storm ” divisions near Hatton- 
chatel, and the ai rival of Austrian 
heavy howitzers were definitely re- 
ported General Dupont, head of the 
2nd Bureau, declared with conviction 
that Verdun was to be the object of a 
heavy and immediate attack 

The French Operations Staff, to judge 
b) Pierrefeu’s excellent account , 1 seemed 
to have abandoned their scepticism 
slowly Certainly theie seemed many 
parts of the French line more attractive 
to a hostile attack But by the middle ot 
February, those who doubted that a 
great German offensive was soon to 
break upon Verdun were few The 
majority of the staff were at last con- 
vinced that the hour was near and all — 
so we are told — were eager for the day 
and confident of its results No one, 
however, had the least idea what the 
mechanical force of the onslaught 
would be 

* * * * 

The Battle Begins 

At four o’clock in the morning ot 
February 21 the explosion of a fourteen- 
mch shell in the Archbishop’s Palace at 
Verdun gave signal of battle, and after 
a brief but most pow erful bombardment 
i»CQG,” b\ Jean de Pierrefeu This 
officer was employed throughout the war to 
draft the official communiques of the Trench 
Headquarters He had the best opportunities 
of knowing exactly what took place He is a 
writer of extraordinary force and distinction 




Responsibility for the slaughter at Verdun has frequently m ill-informed quarters been fixed 
upon the Crown Prince of Germany It is true that he commanded the Army Group before 
\ erdun Nominally, therefore he was the butcher sending thousands of hts soldiers to certain 
death The Verdun plan however was Falkenhayns its execution was earned out by the 
staff Tor the operation the Crown Prince had distaste when it was finally abandoned his 
relief was profound 


three Gerrran Army Corps advanced 
upon the apex of the French front, their 
nght hand on the Meuse The troops 
m the forward positions attached were, 
except towards the eastern flank, driven 
backwards towards the fortress line 
The battle was continued on the 22nd 
and the 23rd The brav e Colonel Driant 
was killed in the woodlands covering the 
retreat of his Chasseurs The line w as 
reformed on the ridges near Douau- 
mont but the German six-mch artillery , 
dragged torward b\ tractors, hurled 
upon the new position so ternfic a fire- 
storm that the French division chiefly 
concerned collapsed entirely During 
the afternoon of the 24th, both the 
General commanding the Verdun area 
and the Commander ot the Group of 
\rmies m which it lav (Langle de Can ) 
telegraphed to Chantilly, adustng an 
immediate withdrawal to the left bank 
ot the Meuse, and the consequent 


abandonment of the town and fortress of 
Verdun 

The Composure of General Joffre 

General Joffre v\as by no means dis- 
concerted by these unexpected and unto- 
w ard events He persev ered throughout 
that admirable serenity' for winch he was 
noted, which no doubt would have 
equally distinguished him on the flaming 
crests of Douaumont He assented on 
the 22nd to the movement of the 1st and 
XXth Corps, and to a request to Sir 
Douglas Haig to relieve in the line with 
British troops the Tenth French Army 
to reinforce Verdun For the rest he 
remained in Olympian tranquillity', in- 
sp inn g by his unaffected calm, regular 
meals and peaceful slumbers confidence 
in all about him 

A less detached view was necessarily 
taken by Castelnau The Second 
French Army had been relieved in 
3 g 2 
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the line some time before by the increas- 
ing British forces The army was in 
the best order, rested and trained Its 
staff had not been affected by the new 
French rule obliging every Staff Officer 
to do a spell of duty with the fighting 
troops Its Commander, Pctain, had 
gained already m the war one of the 
highest reputations On the evening of 
February 24 , General de Castelnau pre- 
sented lumself to General Joffre and 
proposed to move the whole of the 
Second French Army to Verdun The 
Commander-in-Cluef assented to tins 
At eleven o'clock on the same night 
Castelnau, having received further re- 
ports of the most serious character, 
requested by telephone permission to 
proceed personally to Verdun with 
plenary powers 

Pierrefeu has described the incident 
which followed The Commandcr-in- 
Chief was already asleep Follow ing his 


almost invariable custom he had retired 
to rest at ten o’clock The orderly officer 
on duty declared it impossible to disturb 
lum At first Castelnau submitted But 
a few minutes later a further message 
from Verdun foreshadowing the imme- 
diate evacuation of the whole of the right 
bank of the Meuse arrived, and on this 
Castelnau would brook no further 
obstruction He went in person to the 
villa Poiret in which the great soldier 
was reposing Upon the express order of 
the Major-General an aide-de-camp took 
the responsibility of knocking at the 
formidable double-locked door The 
supreme Chief, after perusing the tele- 
grams, gave at once the authorization 
for General de Castelnau to proceed with 
full powers, declared there must be no 
retreat, and then returned to his rest 

Activities of Castelnau and Petaui 
Castelnau started forthwith a little 



As soon as it became apparent to the French that the battle of Verdun was likely to be decided 
bv sheer weight of metal, everything possible was done to augment the reserve of am®™ 2 * 1 ®" 
Thousands of shells were stacked at points shielded from the German artillery, to be brongn 
forward to the guns as required Here is shown a small comer of one of the great dumps neai 
Verdun 
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"THEY SHALL HOT PASS' 


Two French soldiers he here in a shell crater at Verdun They have defended 
their positions to the last, and if the Germans have advanced beyond this 
point it is because the defenders are no more It was in this spirit, true 
to Falkenhayns belief, that the French stood before Verdun They died 
in thousands but the Germans did not pass 


after mid- 
night At 
Avize, Head- 
quarters of 
Langle de 
Cary and the 
centre group 
of armies, he 
quelled the 
pessimism 
that existed, 
and from 
there tele- 
phoned to 
Verdun an- 
nouncing hts 
impending 
arrival and 
calling upon 
General Herr 
** on the order 
of the Corn- 
man der-m- 
Chief not to 
yield ground 
but to defend 
it step by 
step,” and 
warning him 
that if this 
order was not 
executed, 

“ the consequences would be most grave 
for him (Herr) ” By daylight on the 25th 
Castelnau reached Verdun and found 
himself confronted with the tragic 
scenes of confusion and disorder which 
haunt the immediate rear of a defeated 
battle-front All accounts agree that 
the influence and authority of Castelnau 
on the 25th reanimated the defence and 
for the moment restored the situation 
Wherever he went, decision and order 
followed him He reiterated the com- 
mand at all costs to hold the heights of 
the Meuse and to stop the enemy on the 
right bank The XXth and 1 st Army 
Corps now amvmg on the scene were 
thrown into the battle with this intention 
While taking these emergency measures, 
Castelnau had already telegraphed to 
Petam ordering him to take command, 
not only of the Second French Army, 
which was now moving, but also of all 
the troops in the fortified region of 
Verdun 


The Struggle Prolonged 

On the morning of the 26th Petain 
received from Castelnau the direction of 
the battle, which he continued to con- 
duct, while at the same time mastering 
the local situation The neglect of the 
field and permanent defences of a for- 
tress which it was decided to defend to 
the death, now bequeathed a cruel legacy 
to the French troops In advance of 
the permanent forts there w ere neither 
continuous lines of trenches nor the 
efficient organization of strong points 
Telephone systems and communication 
trenches w r ere scarce or non-existent 
The forts themselves were all empty or 
dismantled Even their machine guns 
and cupolas had been extracted and their 
flanking batteries disarmed All these 
deficiencies had now to he repaired in 
full conflict and under tremendous fire 

Besides the direction of the battle and 
the organization of his forces and 
rapidly growing artillery, Petain took a 
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number of general decisions Four 
successive lines of defence were imme- 
diately set m hand In full accord with 
the views of the much-chastised Geneial 
Coutanceau, Petain directed the imme- 
diate leoccupation and i e-arming of all 
the forts To each he assigned a gar- 
rison with foui teen da) s’ food and 
water, and solemn oidcrs ne\et to 
capitulate The immense \alue ot the 
large subterranean galleries of these 
forts, in which a whole battalion could 
live m absolute security till the moment 
of counter-attack, was now' to be proved 
Lastly, the new commander instituted 
the marvellous s>stem of motor-lorries 
between Vcidun and Bai le Due No 
less than three thousand of these passed 
up and daw n this road even Iw enl\ -foui 
hours, and conve>td each week during 
seven months of conflict an average of 
90.000 men and 50,000 tons of material 
Along this "Sacred Wa\,’ as it was 
rightly called no less than*si\l)-si\ dni- 
sions of the French Anm were to pass 
on then journc\ to the anvil and the 
furnace flies 


B) the old of Fi brunt) the fust Gu- 
man onslaught had been stemmed 
Large armies weic on both sides grap- 
pling with each other round the fortress, 
ever-inci easing streams 0! icmforce- 
ments and munitions flowed fiom all 
France and Geimam lowaids the con- 
flict, and evcr-mci easing liains of 
wounded ebbed swift!) from it It had 
become 1 trial of strength and mihtan 
honour between Germany and France 
Blood was up and heads were down 
Vain had it been for Falkenhavn to 
write at Christmas German) will be 
“ pertectly free to accelerate or draw 
out her offensive, to mtensih or break 
it off from time to time as suits her pur- 
pose ” His ow n professional and 
official existence was now engaged 
The wune had been drawn and the cup 
must be drained The French and 
German armies continued accordingly 
to tear each other to pieces with the 
utmost fur>, and the pow'er of the Ger- 
man artillery inflicted grievous losses 
da\ by da) on the now more numerous 
French 


Falkenhayn Entangled 
When the Germans had attacked on 
bebruarj 21, they had,in accordance with 
Falkenhayn s plan, used only the three 
Anny Corps of their centre, and three 
others had stood idle on the two flanks 
It can scarcely be doubted that had the 
\rhole assaulting forces been thrown m 
at once, the position of the French, 
alread) so critical, could not at the out- 
set have been maintained How ever, on 
March 6 the three flanking Army Corps 
joined m the battle, and a new series 
of sangumarj engagements was fought 
during the whole of March and April 
foi the possession mainly of the lull 
called “ Le Mori Homme ” on the left 
bank of the Meuse, and for the Cote du 
Poivre on the right But the Germans 
achicecd no success comparable to that 
ot their opening The conditions of the 
conflict had become more equal Closely 
locked and battling in the huge crater- 
fields and tinder the same steel storm, 
German and French infantry fell 
together bv scores of thousands B) 
the end ol April near!) a quaitcr of a 
million French and Germans had been 
killed or wounded in the fatal area, 
though influencing in no decisive way 
the balance of the World War 
To the war of slaughter and battles 
was added that of propaganda and com- 
muniques In this the French had 
largely the advantage Thet did not 
cease to proclaim day after dav the 
enormous German losses which 
attended ever) assault As the Ger- 
mans w'ere obviously storming entrench- 
ments and forts, the w r orld at large was 
prepared to believe that the) must be 
making sacrifices far greater than those 
ot the French “ Up till March,” says 
Ludendorff, “ the impression was that 
Verdun was a German victon,” but 
thereafter opinion changed Certatnl) 
during April and May Allies and 
neutrals were alike persuaded that Ger- 
many had experienced a profound dis- 
appointment m her attack on Verdun 
and had squandered thereon the flower 
of her armies 

Cost of a Rigid Defence 

I myself shared the common impres- 
sion that the German losses must be 




GERMAN PRISONERS VT \ERDUN 


The scene after a Trench assault upon the German position south east of Fort Douaumont 
The French soldiers in the foreground stand in the trench from which the attack was launched 
The Germans have been disarmed and sent back from the captured trench bej ond the skyline 
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■WE OCCUPIED THE CRATER FRENCH TROOPS ADVANCE 

Tlus vivid drawing in winch French intantr} arc seen ijSJ^fltown” 014 

the elate cl dazed helplessness into which the 
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heavier than those of the French AH 
accounts however showed that the strain 
upon the French Army was enoimous 
They weie compelled to defend all sorts 
of positions, good, bad and indifferent, 
and to fight every inch of the ground 
with constant counter-attacks under a 
merciless artillery , and it was clear that 
they were conducting the defence in the 
most profuse manner " The French,” 
I wrote at the time, “ suffered more than 
the defence need suffer by their valiant 
and obstinate retention of particular 
positions Meeting an artillery attack is 
like catching a cricket ball Shock is dis- 
sipated by drawing back the hands A 
little ' give,' a little suppleness, and the 
violence of impact is vastly reduced 
Yet, notwithstanding the obstinate 
ardour and glorious passion for mastery 
of the French, the German losses at 
Verdun greatly exceeded theirs 1,1 

It is with surprise which will perhaps 
be shared by others that I have learned 
the true facts During the defensive 
phase from February to June the French 
Army suffered at Verdun the loss of no 
fewer than 179,000 men (apart from 
officers) killed, missing or prisoners, and 

263.000 wounded a frightful total of 
442,000, or with officers probably 

460.000 The Germans on the other 
hand, although the attackers, used their 
man power so much less and their 
artillery so much more that their loss, 
including officers, did not exceed 72,000 
killed, missing and prisoners, and 

206.000 wounded a total of 278,000 
From the totals of both sides there 
should be deducted the usual one-eighth 
for casualties on other paits ot the 
front where French and Germans faced 
each other But this in no way alters 
the broad fact that the French sacrificed 
in defending Verdun more than three 
men to every two attacking Germans 
To this extent therefore the tactical and 
psychological conceptions underlying 
Falkenhayn’s scheme were vindicated 

Gatlienl's Last Act 

Ever since the opening phase of the 
struggle of Verdun the personal position 
of General Joffre had deteriorated The 

l London Magaztne W ntten in August, 
published November, 1916 


neglect to prepare the field defences ot 
Verdun, the disarming of its forts, the 
proved want of information of the Com- 
mander-in-Chtet and his Headquarters 
Staff upon this grave matter, die fact 
that it had been left to the Parliamentary 
Commission to raise the alarm, the 
obstinacy with which this alarm had been 
received and resented were facts known 
throughout Government and Opposition 
circles in Paris The respective parts 
played by Joffre and Castelnau in the 
first intense crisis of the Verdun situa- 
tion were also widel) comprehended In 
the whole of this episode little credit 
could be discovered either for the Com- 
mander-in-Chiet or for the gigantic 


organization ot the Grand Quartier 
General sourly described as “ Chantilly " 
Consideration of all these facts led 
General Galliem to a senes ot conclu- 
sions and resolves First, he wished to 
bring Joffre to Pans, from which centre 
he would exercise that general command 
over all the French armies, whether in 
France or the Orient, which had been 
entrusted to him Secondly, he w ished 
to place General de Castelnau at the head 
of the armies in France Thirdly, he 
proposed to dimmish in certain respects 
the undue powers which Chantilly had 
engrossed to itself, and to restore to the 
Ministry of War the administrative 
functions of which it had to a large 
extent been deprived Galliem laid 
proposals m this sense, though without 
actually naming Castelnau, before the 
Council of Ministers on March 7 , J 9 l6 
France now had the opportunity ot 
securing for her armies and for f her 
Allies military leadership in the field 01 
the first order without at the same time 
losing any advantage which could De 
derived from the world prestige of 

^°The Cabinet was greatly alarmed 
They feared a political and ministerial 
crisis, as well as a crisis m the Supreme 
Command-all during the height of : the 
great battles raging around Verdun 
Brand intervened with dexterous argu 
ment, but General Galliem was resolved 
Stricken by an illness which compelled 
an early and grave operation he haa 
laid what he considered his testament 
and the last remaining service he could 
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render Franu: before his colleagues 
When his advice was not accepted lie 
immediateiv resigned For se\eral 
davs his resignation was kept a secret 
Then it was explained on grounds ot 
health and the charge ot the War 
Ministry was taken temporary by t*u 
Minister ot Marne Tmallv , * ben his 
resolves were seen to be unshakable a 
colourless but inoffensive successor was 
discovered in the person of General 
Roques, an intimate friend ot Joffrcand 
tttualh suggested bv him Thus did 
General Jaffre receive a renewed lease 
of power sufficient to enable him to add 
to the dearly bought laurels ot Verdun 
the still more CoStl) trophies of the 
Somme 

Galhcm was now to quit the scent for 
ever Within a fortnight of Ins resig- 
nation lie withdrew to a pm ate hos- 
pital tor an operation-— at Ins age of the 
gieatest danger— but which if success- 
ful meant a swift restoration of ictivilv 
and health From the effects ot tins 
operation he expired on May 27 To 
his motion and record not onlv his 
countrymen, but also their Allies who 
profited bv his genius, sagacity and 
virtue, and might have profited far more 
should not fail to do justice 

t * * * 

M Unit} of Tront ” 

After the disasters of 1915 in earnest 
effort had been made by the British 
Frendi and Russian Governments to 
concert their action for 1916 No sooner 
had Briand attained the Premiership 
than he used a phrase which pitbih ex- 
pressed the first great and obvious nceii 
ot the Allies—" Unity of front ” Unm 
of front did not mean umtv of command 
That idea, although it had dawned on 
man} mttjds, was not >ct within the 
bounds of possibility Unit) of front or 
“ °nlj one tront /' meant that the whole 
great circle ot fire and steel w ithin w hich 
the Allies were gripping the Central 
Powers should be treated and organized 
as if it were the line of a single army or 
a single nation, that everything planned 
on one part of the front should be related 
to everything planned on every other part 
of the front , that instead of a succession 


of disconnected offensives, a combined 
and simuIt«aneou5 effort should be made 
b\ the three great Allies to overpower 
and beat down the barriers ot hostile 
resistance In these broad and sound 
conceptions Mr Asquith, Mr Lloyd 
George, Lord Kitchener, Monsieur 
Briand, General Joffre General 
Gadoma, the Oar and General AlcxeiefT, 
all four Governments and all four 
General Staffs, were in full accord 
In pursuance and execution of this 
conception it had been decided to make 
1 vast combined onslaught upon Gcr- 
manv and Austria, both in tlic east and 
in the west, during the summer months 
The Russians could not be ready till 
Tunc, nor the British till Tub Tt was 
therefore agreed that a waiting pohev 
should as tar as possible be followed 
during the first six months of the year 
while the Russians were re-equtppmg 
and increasing their armies, while the 
new British armies w ere perfecting their 
training, and while enormous masses ol 
shells and guns u ere being accumulated 
To these immense labours ill four greit 
nations henceforth committed them- 
selves 

Genesis of the Somme 

It was further agreed tint the Rus- 
sians should endeavour to hold the 
Germans as tar as possible on the 
northern part of the Eastern Tront and 
that the mam Russian attack should be 
launched tn Galicia in the southern 
theatre At the same time, or in close 
relation to this, it was decided that a tre- 
mendous offensive, exceeding in scale 
anything ever previously conceived, 
should be delivered bv the British and 
French, hand m hand, astride of the 
Somme (a chcval sur la Sornnc) 

It was intended to attempt to break 
through on a front of seventy kilo- 
metres the English to the north ot 
the Somme on the twenty -five kilo- 
metres from Hcbutcme to Mancourt, 
and the French astnde the Somme, 
but mainly to the south of it, on 
a fortv-five kilometre front from Man- 
court right down to Lassigm Two 
entire British armies, the Third and 
Fourth under Allenbv and Ravvlinson, 
and comprising from twenty -five to 
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thirty divisions, constituted the British 
at nek, and three French armies, the 
Second, the Sixth and the 1 hird com- 
prising thirty -nine divisions, were to lie 
placed under the command of Fm.li for 
the French sector 1 he whole of these 
five armies, .iggitgating over one and a 
half million men and supported In four 
or live, thousand puns, were thus to be 
hurled upon the fitrm ms at a moment 
when it was hoped thc\ and their 
Austrian lilies would already lit heavily 
and critieallv engaged on tlu 1 astern 
Trunin r*. 1 he iingni il heme for this 
sluiuiidmis battle w is mithned in 
December, tots, at the first Confir- 
mee of the Allied General Staffs ti 
Clnntillv, and its final shape v as 
determined at a second Coniertnce on 
Fclmniv it 

Reaction of Verdun upon the 
Somme PI in 

*1 he ink v as hardly dr\ on these cor 
untions when the cannon m Verdun 
began to thunder, and the Germans v ere 
seen advancing successful upon the 
neglected defences of that fortress it 
is certainly arguable that the French 
would hive been wise to have plavcd 
with the Germans .around \crdtm. 
economising their forces as much as pns 
siblc, selling ground at a high puce m 
German blood wherever necessan, and 
endeavouring to lead their enemies into 
a pocket or other unfavourable position 
In ibis wav ihev might have mflicttd 
upon the Germans virv hcavv losses 
without risking much themselves and as 
we now know tlicv would certainlv hive 
baffled ralkcnhavn s plan of wearing out 
the French Arnn md beating it to pieces 
upon the am il B\ the end ot Tune the 
Germans might thus h ivc exhausted the 
greater part of their offensive effort, 
advancing perhaps a cloron miles over 
ground of no deceive strategic signifi- 
cance, while all the time the French 
would have been accumulating gigantic 
forces for an overwhelming blow upon 
the Somme 

However, other counsels — or shall we 
call them passions 5 — prevailed, and the 
whole French nation and arm} hurled 
itself into the struggle around Verdun 
This decision not onlv wore out the 


French reserves and consumed the 
offensive strength of their army, but it 
greitlv diminished the potential weight 
of the British attacl v Inch v as in pre- 
paration Already before the German 
attack opened, Sir Douglas llaig had 
talon over an additional sector of the 
1 rtnch front, liberating, ns we have 
stem the Second French Arm} which 
was thus cnihled to restore the situation 
at \ t rdim \s soon as the Battle oi 
Verdun hid begun, Toffre requested 
Haig m tike over i fresh sector, and 
this was accordingly < ffcclcd in thccarh 
dav s ot March, thus liberating the whole 
i»! the 'J enth Frenrh Army Urns the 
number of British divisions resting and 
tr lining lor the great battle was at the 
outset stnsiblv diminished 
\< the Verdun conflict prolonged itsclt 
and deepened all through March, April 
and Mas, the inroads upon the fighting 
strength and disposable surplus of the 
French \rmv became increasing^ grave 
\nd as TuU appro iched the thirty nine 
Trench divisions of the ongmal scheme 
bad shrunk to an .available eighteen 
This greatly diminished the I rent of the 
battle and the weight behind the blow 
The numlttrs available v ere reduced bv 
at least one-third, and the front to beat- 
tacked must be contracted from seventv 
to about forts -five kilometres Whereas 
m the ongmal conception the mam on 
shught would have been made b\ the 
French w itli the British co-operating in 
great strength as .a smaller .army, these 
roles had now been reversed by the fora 
of events The nnm effort must be 
made hv the British, and it was the 
French who would co-operate to the best 
of their ahilitv in a secondarv role 


ie Revival of Russh . 

While the eyes of the world were 
\etcd on the soul-stirnng frenzy ot 
erdun, and while the ponderous pre 
i rations for the Uhed c0untc d 
i the Somme were being comp 1 ^ 
real events were at cxplos.on-pomt *n 

ie East To those who knew tfta 
ussia was recovering her stren ^ h " d 
,ery day, with every' hour hat 
ho knew of the marshalling of 
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inexhaustible manhood, and the ever- 
multiplying and broadening streams of 
munitions of war which were flowing 
towards her, the German attack on 
Verdun had come with the sense of 
indescribable relief Russia had been 
brought very low m the preceding 
autumn, before the rearguards of the 
winter closed down on her tom and 
depleted line But mortal injury had 
been warded off Her armies had been 
extricated, her front was maintained, 
and now behind it "the whole of Russia" 
was labouring to re-equip and reconsti- 
tute her power 

Few episodes of the Great War are 
more impressive than the resuscitation, 
re-equipment and renewed giant effort 
of Russia in 1916 It was the last 
glorious exertion of the Czar and the 
Russian people for victory before both 
were to sink into the abyss of rum and 
horror By the summer of 1916 Russia, 
who eighteen months before had been 
almost disarmed, who during 1915 had 
sustained an unbroken series of frightful 
defeats, had actually managed, by her 
own efforts and the resources of her 
Allies, to place m the field— organized, 
armed and equipped— sixty Army Corps 
m place of the thirty-five with which she 
had begun the war The Trans-Siberian 
Railway had been doubled over a dis- 
tance of 6,000 kilometres, as far east as 
Lake Baikal A new railway 1 400 kilo- 
metres long, built through the depth of 
winter at the cost of unnumbered lives, 
linked Petrograd with the perennially ice- 
free waters of the Murman coast And 
by both these channels munitions from 
the rising factories of Britain, France 
and Japan, or procured by British credit 
from the United States, were pouring 
into Russia in broadening streams The 
domestic production of eveiy form of 
i\ar material had simultaneously been 
multiplied many fold 

The Fatal Defect 

It was however true that the new 
Russian armies, though more numerous 
and better supplied with munitions than 
ever before, suffered from one fatal 
deficiency which no Allied ass, stance 
could repair The lack „f edncated 
men, men who at test could read and 


write, and of trained officers and ser- 
geants woefully diminished the effec- 
tiveness of her enormous masses 
Numbers, brawn, cannon and shells, 
the skill of great commanders, the 
bravery of patriotic troops, were to lose 
two-thirds of their power for want, not 
of the higher military science, but of 
Board School education, for want of 
a hundred thousand human beings cap- 
able of thinking for themselves and 
acting with reasonable efficiency m alt 
the minor and subordinate functions on 
which every vast organization — most of 
all the organization of modem war— 
depends The mighty limbs of the giant 
were armed, the conceptions of his brain 
were clear, his heart was still true, but 
the nerves which could transform resolve 
and design into action were but partially 
developed or non-existent This defect, 
irremediable at the time, fatal m its 
results, in no way detracts from the 
merit or the marvel of the Russian 
achievement, which will for ever stand 
as the supreme monument and memorial 
of the Empire founded by Peter the 
Great 

At the beginning of the summer the 
Russian front, stretching 1,200 kilo- 
metres from the Baltic to the Rou- 
manian frontier, was held b} three main 
groups of armies, the whole aggregating 
upwards of 134 divisions the northern 
group under the veteran Kouropatkme , 
the centre group (behi een the Pmsk and 
the Pnpet) under Evert, the southern 
group (to the south of the Pripet) under 
Brusilov Against this array the Central 
Empires marshalled the German armies 
of Hindenberg and Ludendorff m the 
north, of Prince Leopold of Havana and 
General von Lmsmgen opposite the 
centre and southern centre, and the three 
Austrian armies of the Archduke 
Frederick in the south The dram of 
Verdun and the temptations of the 
irenhno had drawn or diverted from 
the Eastern Front both reserves and 

P ractjc % all the 
heavj artillery And in the whole of 
the sector south of the Pnpet comom 

{? Lf G f ca and Bukov’ma, not a 

Goman division remained to sustain 
he armies of the Austrian Archduke 
against the forces of Brusilov 




the great war 

and the ftoumaman 
frontier 

The results were 
«iuallj astonishing to 
" Lt0 J s and u„. 
,-<• j flusshed, to friend and 

I — , , t< 1 ! , 11 «■* ucll be that 

■ I 1 1C ten antedating ot 

WSM K' 7 1 lk “UaA imparted to 

‘ •Ny j 11 an element oi sur- 

prise that a month 
Inter would have been 
lacking Ccrinuih the 
Austrians uerc t n 
ttrcl> unprepared lor 
the weight, ugour and 
enormous extent ot 
the assault Hie long 
loose lines in the east 
in no wav reproduced 
the conditions of the 
Western Trent The 
k'reat concentrations 
ot artillen, the mtn* 
cate sv stem of fortifi- 
cation, the continuous 
?oncs of machine gun 
hre, the network ot 
roads and railway 
l ceding the front 
and enabling rcsenes 
to be thrown in 
thousands and tens of 
thousands m a tew 
hours upon am threat- 
ened point were en- 
tirety lacking in the 
east Moreover the 
Austrian armies con- 
tained large numbers 

Brusilov’s Offensive ot Occli troops fight- 

The original scheme had contcmplakd '\ mss J or 1 *“« the ' dld ™! 

■>' i is (he date of the general Alt r o S J’ ' md , an Zmp ' TC " hoK do " nla " 





CsLM.R \L BRl ^ rn> 

lm liJcid\ r "r,'iSm.d“yrcq° onth m'tln P '?'* ,’ nn ' ctllcf ' 

he coimmiidcd the IdJhm it. Snn t™ , , '“£»» ’»■ I 

in HUG yyys ,t tlic h,i, “f , rinth™ ™ ' ‘'l 0 hUf 

oftensne hunched by Brntilot m 1 ™.^ °! ™n> The 
Wo\v to the \nstrnns in<l caused the ( dri 1 1 sl "WnnE 
'Mien hter ,n ,„ 7 the RnS^lre^Et" StT.TaVT 
of those who *ulv iscct thi r 7 ir to "be/,™' ont 


, ,,rtU contemplated 
J" 1 ' / I s ‘ he da , te of the general Allied 
attack, both tn the west and m the east 
But the cries of Italy- from the Trcnt.no 
and the obvious strain under which the 
French were In mg at Ytrdun led to 
requests being made to the Oar to inter- 
vene if possible at an earher date 
Accordingly on June 4 Brusdoy, after 
a thirty -hours bombardment set Ins 
.armies ot over a million men in motion 
and advanced m a general attack on the 
350-kiJometre front between the Pripct 


thev desired 
The I rults of Surprise 
No one was more surprised than 
Talkenhajn 

“After the failure,” 1 he wrote, “of 
the March offensive m Lithuania and 
Courland, the Russian front had re- 
mained absoluteh inactive There 
was no reason whatever to doubt that 

* Get err! Headquarters 19141016 a>& >t> 
t-nfical Dm no! s C eneral ion rattentiavn, 
rp 244 247 



the front was equal to any attack on it 
tTthe™orces opposing it at the moment 
b> "l Sal von Hotzoirtoit 
declared that a Russian attack in 

Gij,ua nf ^ 

SoLveekTfrom the time when we 
should have learnt that it was coming 
This penod at least woo d be required 
for the concentration of the Russian 
forces, which must be a necessary pre- 
1 ' However, before 


lunmary thereto 
any indication 
of a move- 
ment of this 
sort had been 
noticed, to say 
nothing of an- 

nounced, a 
most urgent 
call for assist- 
ance irom our 
ally reached 
German 
GHQ on the 

5th of June 
“The Rus- 
sians, under 
the command 
of General 
Brusilov, had 
on the pre- 
vious day at- 
tached almost 
the entire 
front, from 
the St) r-Bend, 
near Kolhi, 
below Lutsk, 
right to the 
Roumanian 

borders After 
a relatively 
short artillery 
preparation 
the> had 
got up from 
their trenches 
and simph 
marched for- 
ward Onlym 
a few places 

had the} even 

taken the 
trouble to 
form attack- 


VERDUN 

... .roups by concentrating their re- 
sef.es It was a matter not simply ot 

naissance , Brusilov's 

“A ‘reconnaissance like Brusllov * 
was only possible, ot coursejfthe 
General bad decisive reason for hold 
mg a low opinion of his enemy s power 
of resistance And on this point he 
Ue no miscalculation His attach ™ 
urth splendid success, both in Volhyma 



lunganan Armies over a front of 195 miles It did more It 
vv.xu.i Germany that after all Hmdenburg s warning ' Russia is only 
scotched not slam ’ had been justified, and this new onentation of the 
German i lewpomt was one of the factors which hastened the eclipse of 
Falhenhayn and the ascendency to supreme power of EL 
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and in the Bukovina East of Lutsk 
the Austro-Hungarian front was clean 
broken through, and in less than two 
days a yawning gap fully thirty miles 
wide had been made in it The part of 
the 4th Austro-Hungarian Army, which 
was in line here, melted away into miser- 
able remnants 

“ Things went no better with the 7th 
Austro-Hungarian Army in the Buko- 
vma It flowed back along its entire 
front, and it was impossible to judge at 
the moment whether and when it could 
be brought to a halt again 

“We were therefore faced with a 
situation which had fundamentally 
changed A wholesale failure of this 
kind had certainly not entered into the 
calculations of the Chief of the General 
Staff (himself) He had considered it 
impossible ” 

Consequences 

All along the front the Russian armies 
marched over the Austrian lines or 
through wide breaches m them In the 
north the army of ICaledme advanced in 
three days on a 70-kilometre front no 
less than 50 kilometres, taking Lutsk 
In the south the army of Letchitsky, 
forcing successively the lines of the 
Dneister and the Prutli, invested Czerno- 
vitch after an advance of 60 kilometres 
The German front under Linsmgen 
wherever attacked maintained itself un- 
broken or withdrew m good order in 
consequence of adjacent Austrian retire- 
ments But within a week of the begin- 
ning of the offensive the Austrians had 
lost 100,000 prisoners, and before the 
end of the month their losses in killed, 
wounded, dispersed and prisoners 
amounted to nearly three-quarters of a 
million men Czemovitch and practi- 
cally the whole of the Bukovina had 
been reconquered, and the Russian 
troops again stood on the slopes of the 
Carpathians The scale of the victory 


and the losses of the defeated in men, 
material and territory were the greatest 
which the war in the east had yet 
produced 


The Price of Verdun 

The Austrian offensive on the Tren- 
tino was instantly paralysed, and eight 
divisions were recalled and hurried to 
the shattered Eastern Front Although 
the Battle of Verdun was at its height 
and Falkenhayn deeply committed to 
procuring at least a moral decision there, 
and while he could watch each week the 
storm clouds gathering denser and 
darker on the Somme, he found himself 
forced to withdraw eight German divi- 
sions from France to repair those dykes 
he had so improvidently neglected in the 
east, or at any rate to limit the deluge 
now pouring forward impetuously in 
so many directions The Hmdenburg- 
Ludendorff armies, which had success- 
fully sustained the subsidiary attacks 
delivered by the Russians upon their 
front, were also called upon to contribute 
large reinforcements for the south, and 
an immense German effort was made to 
close the breaches and re-establish the 
Southern Front By the end of June 
the failure of the Austro-German cam- 
paign of 1916, which had opened wth 
such high prospects, was apparent The 
Trentino offensive was hamstrung, 
Verdun was m Ludendorff s words an 
open wasting sore " , l and a disaster ot 
the first magnitude had been suffered m 
that very portion of the Eastern Fron 
which had offered the most fruitful pros- 
pects to Teutonic initiative But this 
was not the end The main strugg e 0 
the year was about to begin in the west, 
and Roumania, convulsed with excite- 
meat at the arrival of victorious Kussi™ 
armies before her very gates, loomed up 
black with tire menace of impending iv 3 r 

1 War Mttnortet, Vol I, p 267 




